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PREFACE 


The present volume consists of four sections; i.e. 
Sanskrit Philology, Textual Criticism, Sanskrit Literature 
and Indian Philosophy. It incorporates in part the 
matter which was published in various research journals 
of India over the years. The two critiques on the Sanskrit 
Dutakavyas and the Conception of Time in the Post-Vedic 
sanskrit Literature which had not been published hither- 
tofore except the discussion on Bhartrhari's Conception 
of Time (which was published in the Annals of the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Volume 
XXXIX. 1958) are new additions. These as published 
here consist of fifty seven and fifty-six pages respectively 
and within the limitations of a short study can be con- 
sidered to be fairly detailed. These can serve at least as 
the nucleus of a thorough and exhaustive study of these 
topics later. Their value on this point alone cannot be 
over-emphasised. 


Apart from these two distinct additions there is quite 
a substantial addition to the already published matter too. 
Thus, for example, the study on Sanskrit Semantics as 
published in the Poona Orientalist, Volume XXIII, Nos. 
3 & 4., 1958, has increased here in volume by about a half. 
From fourteen it has now grown to twenty-one pages. 
Similarly the study of the Concept of Fate in the Valmiki 
Ramayana which was published -in the Poona Orientalist, 
Volume XXIII, Nos. x & 2, 1956, has been conjoined with 
another similar study in fifteen pages of the Concept of 
Daiva and Purusakara in the Vasistha Ramayana which 
had not been published so far but which was pertinent in 
view ofthe fact that the tradition ascribes to Valmiki, 
the authorship of the Vasistha Ramayana too. 


Among the further new additions may be mentioned 
the study of the words Kirata and Kahala, the Sanskrit 
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(ii ) 

Originals of a few Hindi and Panjabi Words, phe ee oi 
Dik and Kala Samuddesas of the Vakyapadiya and its 
Commentary, Poetry in the Vamana Purana and the An- 
yoktis of the Vasistha Ramayana. As a matter of fact, 
this volume of 236. pages contains not more than seventy- 
page-matter already published in various oriental research 
journals of India. The rest is a new addition, the result 
of my latest researches. 

Keeping in view the various topics dealt with, some 
sort of classification has been attempted here and the 
essays grouped under a common head. This classification 
is broad-based, though not strictly scientific. 

I may mention that nobody could be more.conscious 
of the shortcomings of this work than I. Any sugges- 
tions for its improvement, therefore, would be most 
welcome. | 

Inspite of all the precaution and care taken, some 
misprints have crept in, for which I request the scholars 
to make a reference to the Errata. 

In the end it is my most pleasant duty to thank my 
father Pandit Charudeva Shastri for his very kind gui- 
dance and help in the preparation of this volume. I am 
also grateful to Messrs Mehar Chand Lachhman Dass for 
undertaking the publication of the work and seeing it 

through the press expeditiously. 


Satyavrat 
3/54 Roop Nagar. 
Delhi-6 


eee 

1. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bongal (Vol. XXIII. 1957 No. 9). The 

Bharatiya Vidya (Volume XV; No. 2, 1956). The Poona Orientalist 

(Vols, XXI. Nos. 1-4, 1956 ; XXIII. Nos. 1-2, 1958; XXIII. Nos. 3-4, 

1958 ; XXIV. Nos. 8—4, 1959) and the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute (Vol. XXXIX, 1958). 
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SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND. INDIAN CULT TURE 


iti Le 

For the study or our ancient ae we bate at our 
disposal a vast literature consisting of the Epics, the Puranas, 
the Artha$astra and other allied treatises. The memoirs 
of Buddhist pilgrims, the memoranda of foreign visitors, the 
inscriptions, the coins, and the works of the court-poets are 
an additional source. All this is useful evidence, but never 
beyond question. Recorded history cannot claim to represent 
objective reality. The subjective element may vitiate the 
whole thing. There are not a few facts in history which are 
differently described by contemporary authorities and by 
actual observers. In the fight between Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa and Rana Kumbha Karna of Mewar, each claimed a 
victory for himself. Mahmud raised a pillar of victory at 
Mandu near Dhar and the Rana commemorated it by a 
pillar at Chittor. Badauni describes the outcome of the 
battle at Haldighat as a victory for Akbar, but the writings 
on the walls of the temples of Udaipur speak of a victory ior 
Pratap. Similarly the result of a battle at Mudki (Feroze- 
pore) between the English and the Sikhs is differently told. 
The truth, therefore, lies obscured and buried under a thick 
crust of prejudice. The impressions of foreign visitors 
regarding the ways and manners of the ancient Indians may 
also be biased. A visitor may not have duly appreciated 
what he saw, may have partly or wholly misunderstood the 
life and thought of the people or wilfully misrepresented it. 
He may have an innate aversion for certain things and may 
have, therefore, overlooked them. Or, he may havea strong 
liking for certain other things and may have, therefore, 
overdone the picture. Even an intelligent, vigilant and 
dispassionate observer may give us a version of things and 
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For the study of our ancient eiaa We Have at our 
disposal a vast literature consisting of the Epics, the Puranas, 
the Arthagastra and other allied treatises. The memoirs 
of Buddhist pilgrims, the memoranda of foreign visitors, the 
inscriptions, the coins, and the works of the Court-poets are 
an additional source. All this is useful evidence, but never 
beyond question. Recorded history cannot claim to represent 
objective reality. The subjective element may vitiate the 
whole thing. There are not a few facts in history which are 
differently described by contemporary authorities and by 
actual observers. In the fight between Mahmud Khilji of 
Malwa and Rana Kumbha Karna of Mewar, each claimed a 
victory for himself. Mahmud raised a pillar of victory at 
Mandu near Dhar and the Rana commemorated it by a 
pillar at Chittor. Badauni describes the outcome of the 
battle at Haldighat as a victory for Akbar, but the writings 
on the walls of the temples of Udaipur speak of a victory jor 
Pratap. Similarly the result of a battle at Mudki (Feroze- 
pore) between the English and the Sikhs is differently told. 
The truth, therefore, lies obscured and buried under a thick 
crust of prejudice. The impressions of foreign visitors 
regarding the ways and manners of the ancient Indians may 
also be biased. A visitor may not have duly appreciated 
what he saw, may have partly or wholly misunderstood the 
life and thought of the people or wilfully misrepresented it. 
He may have an innate aversion for certain things and may 
have, therefore, overlooked them. Or, he may havea strong 
liking for certain other things and may have, therefore, 
overdone the picture. Even an intelligent, vigilant and 
dispassionate observer may give us a version of things and 
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happenings which may not be perfectly true. But facts glean- 
ed from linguistics are unchallengable. They stand out 
with an unobscurable perspicuity. The process of gleaning 
them is highly interesting. We, therefore, attempt to 
present a view of the Aryan Culture as the study of the 
Sanskrit language affords us. 


It is well known that the ancient Aryans dubbed non- 
Indians, men of other races, as impure. They gave them the 
name 'mlechha'. Let us see if this Was a mere conceit or 
well-grounded, legitimate pride. Unless we assume that the 
Aryans of yore lived close to water, making full and free use 
of it like acquatic birds, we cannot satisfactorily explain 
words like snataka. In good old days, a young boy was en- 
trusted to the care of a ‘guru’ with whom he lived a life of 
self-restraint for a number of years. During this period he 
developed his mind and. body under the direction of his 
teacher, applying himself without distraction, to the various 
lores, sacred and secular. He always sought opportunities of 
service to the ‘guru’ to pay off, at least partly, the deep debt 
of gratitude he owed to him for the knowledge imparted so 
disinterestedly, ungrudgingly and devotedly. On the termi- 
nation of his career as a student, he was given a sacred bath 
accompanied with mantras and then permitted to go back 
home. He was then designated vid ya-snataka, vrata-snataka 
_ Or vidya-vrata-snataba, according as he had completed his 
course of studies, or his vow of celibacy or both. This desig- 
nation attached to him all his life, before and after he had 
settled asa householder. This one act of bathing ata particular 
time and with a particular ceremony gave him a name for 
life, and his multifarious activities during his long stay at the 
Gurukula could not. What.an association with water ! 


. When they installed a prince on the royal throne, the 
ancient Aryans made him perform sacred ablutions with the 
water of the sacred rivers, poured out of golden vases, to the 
accompaniment of chanting of Vedic mantras. To this process 
they gave the name abhiseka which literally means ‘a bath’. 
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SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND INDIAN CULTURE 3 


The English have ‘coronation’ for the king-making ceremony. 
Literally the word means ‘putting a crown on’. The ancients 
too put a king-designateon the throne, adorned his head with 
a crown and invested him, like wise, with powers to adminis- 
ter the state. Then why this disparity in usage ? It must 
have something to do with their mode of living. May we 
not say that it signifies that water predominated over other 
things so much so that it gave name and form to their cere- 
monies ? Physical purity must have been an outstanding fea- 
ture of the life of an Aryan. 


In Sanskrit we have nisnata and nadisna, words for 
proficient, skilled, etc. Now these are derived from ysna, to 
bathe, with the initial consonant cerebralized in the given 
sense. The underlying meaning is, doubtless, ‘thoroughly 
bathed’ which is conveyed by nisnata and nadisna. The ex- 
pression nisvata, therefore, means ‘proficient in the Sastra’. 
Now there is nothing to correspond to itin English. It would 
do violence to the English idiom to say ‘bathed’ or ‘thoroughly 
bathed’ in knowledge or literature. We do hear of drinking 
and drinking deep at the fountain-head of knowledge. This 
may have a bearing on the prevalence of drinking amongst 
the English. Even to this day, they are a people more in 
love with drinking than with bathing. The expressions such 
as paraga (lit. one who has crossed over to the other side) and 
párina are evidence of the fact that the Aryans lived by the 
side of water. Here the sastra, examination and query are 
all streams metaphorically Words such as anubula, pratipa 
which mean ‘agreeable to’, ‘opposed to’, mean literally no 
more than ‘along the bank’, ‘opposite to the bank of water’, 
The people deriving their idioms and metaphors from water 
were surely fond of it and, therefore, rightly proud of their 
physical purity. 


The Sanskrit word fora teacher is upadhyaya. The 
word has been derived as ‘upetyadhiyate’ smut’ ‘by approa- 
ching whom knowledge is acquired’, This, therefore, is quite 
significant inasmuchas it shows that it were the students 
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who approached teachers for study and there was nothing 
analogous to the present day tuition system where teachers 
go about knocking at the doors of their wards to teach them 
in return for a mere pittance. There was again no question of 
the students disobeying their teachers or disrespecting them. 
Many ancient texts proclaim that the relations between the 
teachers and the taught were the most cordial. Well, the 
same thing the bi-syllabic word chatra has to say. The word 
chatra has been explained as chadayati dosan guroh, ‘one 
who covers the faults of the teacher’. The conception of a stu- 
dent in ancient times was that. of an umbrella over the head 
of the teacher protecting him from the onslaughts of detrac- 
tors. When such was the conception of a student, where 
could arise then the necessity of students taking up positions 
against their teachers ? 


We now proceed to show the moral aspect of the 
Aryans’ life. Morally, too, they were equally advanced. The 
name avadya which they gaveto sin is significant. It literally 
means ‘unspeakable’. The Aryans not only abhorred the 
commission of sin but also a reference to it. They did not 
afford to contaminate their tongue by speaking of sin. They 
believed, as the ancient writings tell us, that even a talk 


of sin was enough to condemn a man to hell History’ 


tells us that theft was not known in ancient India. This 
is exactly what a single word taskara has to say. Taskara 
is a Sanskrit word for thief’. It connotes one who does ‘that’, 
viz. something which must not be named, it being so repre- 
hensible. Expressions such as saptapadina, ‘friendship formed 
by speaking seven words or walkirg seven steps together' 
point to their genuine sincerity and amiability. Surely it 
redounds to the credit of the Aryans of old that they could 
make friends so soon, while we moderns, with our much 
vaunted culture and civilization, do not, in spite of repeated 
contacts. Miüserliness is condemned with one voice both by 
the revealed literature and the written law-books. Even to- 
day the sight of a miser in the morning is considered 
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SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND INDIAN CULTURE 5 


inauspicious by the Hindus. Now the very word krpana 
(miser) reveals all this. Literally it means ‘pitiable’. That 
this is its primary sense is amply shown by usage. The 
Manusmrti (IV. 185) reads brpana in this sense in the passage 
‘duhita krpanam param’. The Gita also has it in the same 
sense : ‘krpanah phalahetavah’. Another equivalent of krpana 
is badarya which, when broken up, means a ‘contemptible 
owner, 'kutsito' ryah'. That a miser was given this name is 
enough condemnation. He was cried down as an unhappy 
man who, though rich enough, could not spend to make his 
life comfortable. 


Other synonyms of krpana are nakham-paca and mitam- 
paca which, when broken up, mean cooking limited or nail- 
much of food. These words have their origin in the quantity 
of food cooked in the miser's household for his own consump- 
tion. This is well against the social ethics of the ancient 
Indians. Food is not only meant for oneself; it 1s to be shared 
with many, the guests, the Brahmanas, the servants, the 
birds or the insects. Ifa person eats his food alone, he eats 
sin alone. (Kevalagho bhavati kevaladi) Arati, a word for 
enemy, is also a pointer in the same direction. Arati signi- 
fies a person who gives nothing in charity. Ratiis a gift. A 
person, who did not contribute a part of his incomings to 
improve the society as a whole, was looked upon as an enemy. 
What condemnation of miserliness could be more contemp- 
tuous and caustic ! 


In Islam usury is strictly prohibited. Ancient Indians, 
too, looked down upon it. The word for interest in Sanskrit 
is kusida which is itself more eloquent than any indictment 
of it. It means kutsitam sidanty atra where people come to 
occupy a contemptible state. It is this that leads to the 
debasement of the people. The word kausidya formed from 
busida means indolence, laziness. This is typical of the 
profession of usury where the money-lender has nothing else 
to do than to earn his living by exploiting the needy. He 
being a parasite makes no effort for earning his livelihood. 
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He passes his time in a leisurely way. So the word kausidyg 
meaning originally the profession of usury has come to mean, 
ironically enough, Jaziness or indolence. 


The ancient Aryans believed in bird-omens, auspicious 
Or inauspicious marks, etc., as Other ancient peoples did. 
The word for omen is fabuna which is also a word for a 
bird. It, therefore, needs not much of imagination to see that 
they believed in the cries and movements of birds as com- 
munications of the future. As for the belief in marks, words 
like jayaghna (in Jayaghnas tilakalakah) formed by Pan III. 
2.52,53 may be instanced. That they believed in the power 
of spells to win one’s heart, is indicated by the phrase hrdyo 


mantrah where hrdya is derived by the rule bandhane 
carsau (Pan. IV. 4. 96). 


We may here.deal with a few other aspects of Aryan 
culture. The ancient Aryans had a very simple dress, consis- 
ting of two clothes, the upper, uttariya and the lower, upasa- 
mvyaäna garments. The word for dress is always used in the 
dual even for a royal personage. Cp. ‘Manorame na vyavasi- 
Sta vastre’ said of king Dagaratha (Bhatti IIT. 26), At the 
marriage ceremony, the bridegroom was Presented with an 
udgamaniya which was nothing but a pair of washed clothes. 
Now the fact that the Aryans did not use much of cloth or 
were not heavily clad, as the moderns are, is revealed by the 
word kuvinda, a weaver. F ormed by the Vartika ‘gavadisu 
vindeh samjiiayam’ the word means one who gets a scanty 
living. Now, if the Aryans used a plenty of clothings, the 
weaver could not be called kuvinda with any justification. 
It would be also interesting to know if the ancients had the 
Shaving saloons as in the west. We say no. J anangama is 
one of the words for a barber. It means one who approaches 
people (to do a shave), Ifthe people approached the barber 
for the Purpose, as they do now, the word would lose all 
Propriety. The sastras interdict shaving by night. This is 
what divakirti, another name for barber, says. A barber was 
so called for he was a subject of talk by day only and never 
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SANSKRIT LANGUAGE AND INDIAN CULTURE ri 


by night. The plain meaning isthat he was not thought 
of at night, for his services were not required at the time. 

That the ancient Indians were people of zsthetic taste, 
can be known from the well-known word pravina which 
means originally ‘prakrsto vinayam' ‘one who is an expert in 
playing on the lyre’. The word developed a secondary mean- 
ing of clever, or expert later. An expert in lyre is the real 
expert, so the ancients thought. 


Let us consider what constituted the staple food of the 
Aryans. At present wheat is the normal food of the Indians 
of the North and rice of those of the South. In ages gone by 
rice was the staple food of the Indians even of the North. 
This is evidenced by the fact that lexicographers read anna 
and andhas amongst the words for food. Bhabta and andhas 
are not synonymous at all with anna (food), Then why are 
they listed along with anna, bhojya, etc.? The conclusion is 
irresistibly forced on us that rice was the principal article of 
food of the Aryans. Ifit were otherwise, bhakta and andhas, 
the particular forms of food, would not be read along with 
words for food in general. Panini’s term bahuvrihi for the 
attributive compound is also illuminating. It means ‘one in 
possession of plenty of rice’. It is remarkable since Panini 
belonged to the North-West, being a nativeof Salatura. Rice 
must be the food even of the Northerners in the days of 
Panini. 

Besides rice, the other food with which the Aryans were 
most familiar was the sesamum seeds, the tilas. The fore- 
head mark is called tilakah; ‘tila-pratikrtih tilakah’. This is 
the meaning of tilaba. It is on account of its similarity with 
tila that it is so called. A mole is also called tila. This, too, 
is on the analogy of tila, the sesamum seed. It is human 
psychology that whenever we come upon a thing similar to 
those already known, we name it after the thing with which 
we are most familiar. This is further evidenced by the word 
taila which means ‘oil’, Primarily it means oil extracted out 
of the tilas. Secondarily it comes to signify oil in general. 
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We can say sarsapatailam, inguditailam. The word tila in 
the words noted above is certainly not without significance. 


Let us now see what attitude the Aryans had towards 
worldly possessions It is generally held that they very early 
turned their back upon the world and its Possessions, being 
deeply impressed with their transitoriness. This is far from 
the truth. Linguistic evidence refutes such a view. The 
sanskrit word dhanya is eloquent. Itisa word for ‘blessed’. 
It is derived from dhana with the suffix ya in the sense of 
‘one who grows rich’. (Vide Panini, Dhanaganam labdha—Iy, 
4.84) Later it developed a secondary sense, ‘blessed’, and was 
extended to other persons equally happy or devoted to the 
practice of virtue or the acquisition of knowledge, This 
development must be traced back to the time when the 
Aryans looked upon a rich man as a happy man. If it were 
not so, the application of the word to happy or blessed per- 
sons would be void of sense. 


The same information is yielded by words Sresthin and 
sadhu. Sresthin means Srestham asyasti, Here we have the 


matvarthiya ini suffix in the sense of praise or acclamation, . 


praśamsā. One who is blessed with the best' is then the 
meaning of $resthin. Now, what is the best ? Why is it not 
named? Well, itis so well known. I tis money. Similarly, 
sa@dhu means originally good, righteous. It later develops a 
secondary meaning. In Hindi it is still in vogue in the form 
of sthu. The word, sadhuis a pointer to the times when 
moneyed people were regarded good, good for economic 
activity so essential for the healthy living of society. 
But here it must be understood that whereas merchants 
and the traders were the good people, the sadhus, the 
persons hoarding wealth for the sake of it were heavily at a 
discount The Indians in ancient times had very early 
foreseen the dangers of concentration of wealth ina few 
hands. When any hoards of coins come to be deposited in 
the safe-vaults of a handful of capitalists, there arises a dan- 
ger to society. The leaders of society look at this develop- 
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ment with suspicion and alarm. In Sanskrit the god of 
wealth is given the name of kubera which, when dissolved, 
means kutsitam beram asya. The word bera means ‘body’. One 
whose body is contemptible is Kubera. In the Hindu panthe- 
on the Lord of wealth is regarded as a leper. Again, one of 
the names of Kubera is Naravahana which means one who 
has a man as his conveyance. A man riding a man! Well, this 
is what a capitalist does. He can amass huge wealth only 
by depriving others of their rightful share. A man himself, 
he crushes other men. The Mahabharata (I. 140, 77) says :— 


nacchitva paramarmani, nakrtva karma darunam | 
nahatva matsyaghativa prapnoti mahatim ériyam Il 


"Not without striking at others' vitals, not without 
doing terrible deeds, not without killing like a fisherman 
can one obtain huge wealth.” The same idea is conveyed by 
the single word naravahana 


Now a word about metaphysics. The Sankhya. phi- 
losophers postulate that the soul is unrelated (asango vai 
purusah). The same view is accepted in the Song Celestial. 
This, however, can be known without a study of the Sankhya 
Sutras or the Gita. The word duhkha alone is informative 
enough. This tiny little word is a compound made up of 
‘duh’, ‘bad’, ‘defective’, and ‘kha’, the sense-organ. It therefore 
literally means a state in which the senses are undermined, 
overwhelmed or defective. Thisis exactly how suffering 
reacts on the senses. This in plain English means that the 
ancient Aryans who spoke Sanskrit, believed in the Sankhya 
doctrine that all suffering (duhkha) was confined to the 
senses, leaving the soul quite unaffected. 

Throughout our literature, we are called upon to 
divert our minds from the objects of the senses, the visayas. 
The objects hold men in their grip and it is emphasised times 
without number that we should strive hard to keepoff them, 
which is undoubtedly the most difficult task. That the 
attraction of the objects of the senses is irresistible can be 
known not only from the scriptures but also from the word 
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visaya Itself. Visaya is a compound of vi and saya from th 
v sit to bind.’ visesena sinvanti iti visayah. Visayas are a 
called because they bind one tightly. The ancient Indians 


could not have giv ; 
ae | given a better word to the objects of the 
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SANSKRIT SEMANTICS 


Semantics is always an interesting study. To know 
how words undergo changes in meanings and what processes, 
psychological, historical or political effect them, is the most 
rewarding to a sincere researcher. Words have their own 
stories to tell and they tell them in a charming way. Sim- 
ply one has to attune one's ears to the tales secretly whis- 
pered into them. The tales may not be quite intelligible, a 
thick crust of our isnorance may have made them quite 
unfamiliar to us or the running sands of Time may have 
rendered them obsolete and difficult to understand. Yet the 
words speak and we have to listen to them. 

Semantics isa very recent science. Work on it has 
been undertaken seriously in the west. In India too some 
very good works have appeared on it! But Sanskrit 
semantics still remains a neglected field. Stray attempts 
have been made here and there to explain the changes in 
the meanings of a few words on the basis ofa comparative 
study of Greek and Latin. But no systematic attempt has 
been made to give the various stages in the semantical 
process which may be properly supported b y authentic 
evidence. More often than not, this process is shrouded in 
mystery. It is not generally possible to explain all the 
changes in the meanings of Sanskrit words, because Sanskrit 
had the longest lease oflife in India with the result that 
Sanskrit words had the chance to move farther and farther 
away from their moorings till they arrived ata stage when it 
becomes rather difficult to connect them with their Original 


1. Babu Ram Saxena, Artha-vijnana; Kapildev Dwivedi, Artha-vijnana 
aur Vyakaranadarsana; Hardev Bahri, Hindi Semantics; Charudeva Shastri, 
Paryayavacanavivekah, Proceedings and Transactions of the All India Oriental 
Conference, Session, XVI Lucknow, 1955. 
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Meanings. Generally the intermediary links are missing. 
The literature often does not help to restore them, For 
one thing, we may not have the literary records of all the 
periods of Indian history. For the Other, the intermediary 
Process in the change of meaning of a particular word may 
not be discovered there. Conjecture then has to be offered. 
But conjecture must remain a conjecture after all. It can- 
not be a substitute for evidence. Another conjecture may 
cut rightly across it. Inspite of all these difficulties an at. 
tempt has to be made to trace out the development of 
meanings of Sanskrit words which certainly is not so easy, 
for the Sanskrit words have in many cases, as we have said 
above, wandered off from one stage to another till at last 
they have arrived at a point when they appear to be com- 
pletely cut off from their original moorings. Asin modern 
Indian languages, so in Sanskrit many words have undergone 
changes in meanings due to one cause or another. Of these 
causes Laksana may be said to have exercised a strong 
influence. Sometimes a primary sense gives rise to a secon- 
dary one which in course of time completely supplants the 
former sense. This is what has happened in the case of such 
well-known words as Pravina, kusala and udüra. The word 
pravina primarily means one who is skilled in playing on 
the lute. Now, Playing on the lute requires proficiency in 
the art as also practice, abhyaüsa. From this, ‘pravina’ has 
developed the secondary sense of ‘proficient’, which has 
altogether eclipsed the Original meaning. Similarly with 
ku$ala. The word means Primarily one who cuts the 
kuSa grass, kusaml latiti. Now the cutting of the kuéga 
blades requires caution. One has to be careful and circums- 
pect lest one should injure one's fingers, Te hi Rusa 
vyutpannair adatum Sakyah. Hence the secondary meaning 
of the word kusala is ‘expert’, ‘skilful’ The same is the case 
with udara. This word Primarily means udgata Grat, one 
(a horse or a bullock) who needs not the whip (ara), viz., 
one who understands the implicit intention of the driver and 
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acts accordingly. Thence it comes to mean one who knows 
the minds of the supplicants as they approach him and gives 
them gifts without Promptings and pleadings from them ; 
hence liberal. Here, too, the primary sense is altogether 
lost. All these are instances of what is known as niradha- 
labsana. Let us look at some other more interesting but 
less discussed words and the changes in their meanings due 
to the power of Indication. 

Let us take the word vifarada. It means skilled, pro- 
ficient. How has it developed this sense ? Can we dissolve 
the compound as visista Sarada yasya sah. Well, the answer 
is no. Saradà is the name of the goddess of learning and the 
goddess cannot be visista or otherwise. One cannot be dis- 
tinguished from oneself. Moreover, in the Amarabosa! the 
words $ürada and vifarada are read side by side. So we 
cannot dissolve the compound as above. Rather, we should 
dissolve it as has been done by Ksirasvamin as: vigatam $ara- 
datvam abhinavatvam asyeti visaradah, one who is no longer 
a novice, having attained maturity. Hence the secondary 
sense is that of an expert. Now, farada means a novice. The 
derivative meaning is saradi bhavah Saradah, belonging to 
the farad, autumn season, autumnal. This is the primary 
sense of the word. In course of time it develops the secon- 
dary sense of ‘new’. With the advent of the autumn things 
begin to wear a new look. The sky shines blue, washed as 
it were of the dark clouds, and the muddy rivers and the 
rivulets begin to flow with their clear, blue waters. The 
gloom cast by the rainy season disappears and everything 
looks new, as it were. The laksanika meaning of the word 
farada then is ‘new’. In this very sense the word has been 
used by Panini inthe Sutra Sarade’nartave* The word 
$arada here means new, fresh. The example given is rajju- 
Saradam (udakam). This has been explained by Jayaditya as 
sadyo rajjüddhrtam udakam anupahatam rajjusaradam uc- 
yate This meaning of the word is given in the Amarakosa. 

1. IIT. 3.95. 2. VI.2.9. 8. Kasika on Pan. VI. 2. 9. 
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From this secondary sense of ‘new’ (»ratvagra), the develop. 
ment of another secondary (or more correctly tertiary) Sense 
of ‘novice’ is only a step further. One who is new toa thing 
cannot be proficient in it. Visarada then is what Is Op 


DOsite 
--— . J 
of Sarada, ‘not novice , Mature, 


Another interesting word in this chain js krpana, 
Primarily it means krpyate krpāvisayī kriyate iti krpanah, one 
who is pitied. In this sense we come across many uses in 
literature!. Later, the word develops the sense of a miser. 


Society in ancient times, as even now, looked down upon 


Upagūhana is another word. Primarily it means ‘to 
conceal’, Secondarily it has the sense of an embrace. Em- 
brace is represented hereas concealing another person in one's 
self. When two loving souls meet, they clasp each other. 


The word avarodha for antahpura or harem is sugges- 
tive of the times when women were confined to the four 


and mix with the People freely. The Primary meaning of 
the word avarodha is confinement. Later it developed the 
sense ofa harem, for it is there that confinement is at its 
worst. So the word for confinement has come to mean a 
harem on account of social reasons. Since what is confined 


becomes hidden, unrecognized, avaruddha comes to mean 
LS EAR RR Ld 

1. "Krpanah phalahetavah".—Gitz (2.49). “Duhita krpanam param"— 

Manu, 4. 185. , 
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incognito: avaruddho’ carat Partho varsani tridasani ca 


(Mbh)!. 


The word vadanya primarily means one who Speaks, 
vadati (diyatim) iti vadanyah. The word ‘give’ was consi- 
dered to be the most welcome in ancient times when charity 
was highly applauded. ‘Dana’ was considered to be leading 
to untold merit and there was no dearth of persons in whose 
homes this word ‘give’ was always to be heard. The word 
‘give’ was the real word and one who spoke that was called 
vadanya. As only a generous person could say ‘give’, so the 
word vadànya came to mean liberal. 


The word yapya is formed from / yà ‘to go’ in the cau- 
sal sense with the suffix yat. Literally it means ‘one to be 
sent out’. We have the primary sense in the Gautama 
Dharma-Sttra (11.423). The figurative meaning of this word, 
however, is ‘to be discarded’, ‘to be ex-communicated’; hence 
nindya, reproachable, condemnable. In Amara’s verse $ibika 
yapya-yanam syat the word yapya has been explained by 
Ksira as ‘yapyasya asaktasya yanam"^, the carriage for one 
who is unable to walk, who is yapya ‘to be carried’. Here 
the word yapya means weak, feeble, one who is to be carried 
to some place and cannot walk himself. It is interesting to 
note that here the primary sense of the word is also visible. 
In the Ayurveda the word yapya means a disease which can- 
not be perfectly cured but continues to be treated, and the 
patient can inno way be immunised. Such diseases are 
leprosy, pthysis, piles and soon. This meaning of the word 
yapya may suggest the process through which it has come to 
mean nindya. A person who is suffering from any fell 
disease ( Roga, ‘rujati iti rogah’ which corrodes him ) and 
cannot be cured becomes an object of people’s reproach. 
They begin to say how unfortunate this disease-ridden man 
is. He thus becomes contemptible in their eyes. Similarly, 
any other person who becomes an object of ninda on account 





1. Apte'sSanskrit-English Dictionary under avaruddha. 2. Ksira on 
Amara, III. 1. 61. 
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of his silliness, misbehaviour or any other thing is also called 
yapya. As for example, yapyo vaiyakaranah. This is the 
case of an aupamika prayoga, usage based on Similarity. 


Bhakti primarily means service, loyalty, attachment 
devotion. It implies subordination, servility, being die 
second to some one served. In the sphere of language i, 
comes to mean upacéra, secondary Usage; as in bahubhakti. 
vadini Brahmanani. Hence we have the nominal derivative, 
bhakta, which simply means gauna, attributive, secondary, 


Now, one listens only when one has a respectful attitude 
towards the person who Speaks or when one is prepared to 
act at his bidding. In him there is the Preparedness to act 
astbe other person bids him to. And this is what service 
means. In the narrower sphere of studies, this fact stood 
out more clearly. There was ora] teaching in ancient India, 
a student anxious to learn a lore had to listen to the words as 
they came from the lips of his teacher. And this he could 
do only if he served him. Suárusa (desire to listen) thus came 
to mean service. It is a case of the means being expressed 
by the word for the end, tadarthyat tacchabdyam. 


The word samskzra is used in different senses in diffe- 
rent places in the Sanskrit literature, asfor example, in Raghu. 
IIT. 18 where it means polishing, in Raghu, XV. 76 where it 
means grammatical purity, in Kumara Sambhava VII. 74 
where it means education and mental health and in Raghu. 
1.20 where it means the impressions produced by the good 
or bad actions performed by an individual in a previous life. 
Such impressions are called samskaras because they remain 
clinging like the smell of a thing to the soul of the individual 
who performed the actions. It will be seen that the 
etymological sense of the word samsküra underlies all the 
senses given above, The word is formed from sam- skr -4- 
ghañ (a). ‘S’ is inserted before br by the rules "Samparibh yam 
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harotau bhisane, Samavaye ca" (Pan. VI. 1. 137-8) after 
the prepositions sam and pari when It means to adorn or to 
assemble. The first three senses are directly derivable from 
the sense to ‘adorn’; they are only different phases of adorn- 
ment. The samskaras may in one sense be said to adorn a 
man inasmuchas all he does depends upon them, and which 
therefore are of prime importance, Or samskara may mean 
a collection. And since no other collection is more impor- 
tant than that of good or bad deeds done by a man in previ- 
ous births as affecting his present life, it may pre-eminently 
and of all other collections be said to be his Samskara. 


The word ‘aksata’ means whole rice. It has been 
rendered so by translators wherever it occurs. Literally it 
means uninjured or unbruised. It is only when rice is husked, 
it is apt to be injured. So later the word comes to mean 
whole grains of husked and well-cleaned rice, and accor- 
dingly it is used in the plural only. Here is the case of an 
adjective becoming a proper noun, after the manner of 
sagarambara, first sea-girt (earth), then the earth. 


The word tiraskyta properly means what is hidden 
from view (antarhita) and therefore, not noticed as, in 
tarutiraskyta, screened by a tree; hence secondarily, what is 
not noticed even though not hidden. The further develop- 
ment of the meaning is to ‘supersede’, ‘to excel’. When one 
of the two things by its superior excellence or other merits 
prominently draws attention to itself diverting it from the 
other, the second thing is called tiraskrta or excelled by the 
other. Similarly, when a person is left Out of account, he 
feels humiliated, hence tirasbrta comes to mean avamanita. 


The werd anika means an army. The gradual develop- 
ment of its meaning is traced by S. P. Pandit? thus : *aniba is 
originally the face; and meaning then the edge of any sharp 
weapon it signifies like the Latin Acies, the sharp edge or 
edge-like appearance of an army in march, i. e. a row. In 





1. Notes on Raghuvamsa, B. S. Series. 
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classical Sanskrit the word only bears one signification d 
rived from the last, viz., that of multitude Or army," a 


The word avarjana inthe sense of attracting 

from V/vrji in the sense of averting, turning away, The mi 
mary sense of avarjana, therefore, is turning this ur 
bending towards (an). The word is found used in this ue 
in Raghu. VI. I5 and Kumarasam. II. 26, In kalasam em 
yati /avrj means to tilt and pour out the contents M 
this primary sense of physical bending or tilting her de i 
loped the secondary sense of attracting, captivating which 
is nothing but mental (bending) inclination for a thing : 


The word upàníu means secret. Literally it means 
upagata amSavo tra, ‘a place which the rays of the sun 
have just approached but have not entered’; hence it me 
a retired or secret place. E 


| The words anubula and pratikula literally mean ‘fol- 
` lowing the bank or slope’, ‘opposite to the bank’, respectively. 
The secondary meaning of the words, however, is ‘agreeable 
to 3 opposed to , for along the bank or the stream movement 
(swimming, rowing, etc.) is easier than against the bank or 
upstream. On account of the natural flow of water one swims 
on with the least resistance. So it is agreeable to swim 
along the bank and not against it. Hence the secondary 
meaning of anukūla, etc., is ‘agreeable’. Another word con- 
nected with the stream of water is pratīpa which means 
opposite, opposed. Primarily it means pratigata apo’ tra 
where the flow of water is in a contrary direction. Then it 
comes to mean opposite, contrary, unfavourable. 


A very common word used for fasting is langhana. 
Literally 1t means to skip over’ or ‘to leap over’ (the meal- 
time). In another sense the word is used for injury, e. g. in 
atapalanghana. How has the latter sense aozi 2 It iS 
SO very simple. The act of fasting leads inevitably to some 
emaciation ofthe body. The desire has also to be controlled. 
So fasting is an injury both physical and mental. Hence the 
evolution of the sense of injury from the sense of fasting. 
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The word lavanya is generally derived from the word 
lavana and means lavanasya bhavah, ‘saltness' or the "pro- 
perty of salt’. Thisisits primary sense, and ‘beauty’ the 
secondary. Dr. K. C. Chatterji has his own conjecture to 
make. He derives it from the word ramanyaka, an adapta- 
tion of ramanivaka. 


In the Ramayana (3. 15.5), the word ramanyaka' is 
used twice. The learned doctor assumes that it is there in 
place of the regular ramaniyaka due to metrical exigencies. 
He then proceeds to detail the process of evolution of the 
word lavanya from this ungrammatical form adopted only 
for the sake of metre. According to him ramanyaka first 
loses its ka, then ris changed into land m into v by the 
process of dissimilation and the word lavanyaemerges. This 
view is most unconvincing. It proceeds from a very weak 
premis. It is extremely doubtful if a wrong form which is 
there merely because the writer could not otherwise com- 
pose in a given metre could be a current coin and could lead 
in course of time to the development ofa correct -form of 
common usage. The lossof ‘ka’ also remains unexplained. 
Moreover, the word lavanya grievously suffers in sense, if the 
suggested derivation from ramanyaka is accepted. Lavanya 
does not stand for the ordinary beauty. Itis more than 
rüpa (beauty of form) and kanti (grace) and even madhurya 
(sweetness). Those who have seen salt inthe quarries know 
how shining and how lustrous it is. Even huge columns of 
salt are transparent. So the beauty which is as shining and 





1. Ramàyano (Aranya 25-5) drsyate— ~ 
Vanaramanyakam yatra jalaramanyakam tatha | 
Sannikrstam ca yatra syat samitpuspakusodakam 11 
Atracchando’ nurodhena ramaniyakasabdena ramanyakarüpam svikrtam 
iti bhati ramaniyasabdac ca yopadhad iti ramaniyakasabdasya nispattih 
tatas ca ramaniyasya bhiva iti tasyartha iti sidhyati. lavanyasabdasyapi sa svā- 
rthah prathamam tavad ramaniyakam ramanyakam saijatam tato ramanyam 
tato ralayorabheda iti nyayena sannihitayor anunasikayor ekasya visami- 
karana-prakriyaya cananuniasikikaranena lavanyam iti nispannam iti bhati— 
Manjusa. January, 1956. 
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lustrous as the rocky salt is called lavanya, It is defined 
as muktaphalesu chayayas taralatvam ivantara pratibhati 
yadangesu tal lavanyam ihocyate. This means that lavanyg 
is comparable to the sheen of the pearls, This definition is a 
pointer to the fact that writers of technical works were cons- 
cious of the connection of lavanya with lavang (salt), 


The word dhvanta is from V dhvan ‘sabde’ ‘to shout’, 
It means darkness, It seems a far cry from shoutin g 
(together) to darkness, The Process of the evolution of 
one meaning from another is an interesting Psychologica] 
study. It is very natural to hear people Shouting to each 
other when they are not able to see each other in the Pitch 
dark and so get Separated from each other. As they all call 
out to each other, there isa confused noise all around. Now, 
as that shouting, samsabdana, takes place on account of the 
darkness, the word dhvanta itself has come to mean dark- 
ness. This conjecture gets welcome support from a Passage 
in the Rgveda! where the words dhvanta and tamah are used 
side by side, dhyanta being used as an adjective, meaning 
darkness in which there is shouting, hence thick darkness, 

The word aniíam is dissolved as nasti ni$à Yasmin tat, 
‘that (action) wherein there is no night’, Actually the word 
ni$@ does not have the primary sense of the night here, As 
the night is for rest, the word has here the secondary sense 
of rest or the cessation of activity. So anigam means rest- 
lessly or, in other words, ceaselessly, 


The primary meaning of the word sakuna is ‘bird’. 
The development of the Secondary sense of an omen from 
Sakuna is very interesting. The ancient Indians believed in 
bird-omens. As they were in direct communion with the 
natural phenomena all around them, they had an intimate 
knowledge of the actions and movements of the plants and 
the birds and the effect. good or bad, they exercised on the 





1, Dhvantam tamo yadadhvaso hata Indro mahna pürvahütav 
apatyata—mg 10. 113. 7. 
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human life. The word Sabuna is a pointer to the times when 
our ancestors had an implicit faith in the cries and the 
movements of the birds as communications of the future. 


The word osadhinatha means the moon. How it has 
come to mean the moon has been ingeniously brought out 
by Mr. S. P. Pandit in the following words : "Properly 
speaking osadhinam nüthah or the King of plants is the 
soma plant which being largely used in sacrifices, naturally 
came to be regarded as the highest plant, and be styled the 
king of plants, The key to the fact of osadhinaátha mean- 
ing both the soma Plant and the moon seems to lie in the 
word indu. This word is frequently found in the Rgveda, 
but always in the sense of (L) a drop of the soma juice, and 
(2) the soma juice itself. It appears the word indu coming 
then to signify a globule, or a round little body very natu- 
rally became a name of the fuller moon. Now, according 
to a very common principle that has had such a prominent 
influence on the development of the Sanskrit vocabulary, 
viz that whenever a vocable that signifies two things, has 
other synonyms, those other synonyms also become each 
expressive of the same two things, the word soma acquired 
the additional sense of moon. Then, as is very common in 
the growth of mythology, the conceptions, attributes, etc., 
connected with the original personified or rather deified 
concept of soma, viz. that of the plant, became attached to 
the new concept, viz. that ofthe moon. Thus the whole 
derivation may be put in the following pseudological form: 
The word indu means both a drop of the juice of the 
sacrificial plant, (or the juice itself) and the moon; a synonym 
of indu in the first sense is the word soma, therefore soma 
meant both the plant and the moon. Now, because soma, 
the plant was developed into a personification by certain 
attributes, therefore, soma, the moon, acquired also the 
same attributes, And thus it is that the moon also came to 
be described as the King or Lord of the plants’? 

So TRU a 


1. S.P. Pandit's note on Raghu 2. 78 in his edition (B.S. Series). 
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The argument is plausible, not decisive. The very first 
link in the argument is weak. It is not clear how indu came 
to signify the moon. The authors of the Wörterbuch also 
confess to the ignorance of the „process by which this new 
signification developed. It is imagined that it first came to 
mean a little round body, and then the full moon. Ie is, to 
say the least, unconvincing. Indeed the contrary would be 
more natural, more true. The little shining drops of soma 
(indu) came to be compared to the moon, they were concei- 
ved as moon-like, the little moons, the moon being the re- 
cognised standard of comparison. We are supported in this 
contention by a Brahmana passage : candram candrena kri- 
nati yat somam hiranyena krinati.. Here the soma is called 
candra (the moon) as gold is. Obviously candra meaning 
primarily the moonis only asecondary appellation of the 
somaand gold. As for transference of epithets, we admit it 
is a common phenomenon in mythology. But transference 
as such should be one which we cannot otherwise explain. 
For example, when Krsna is called Madhusudana or Kaita- 
bhari we cannot explain these epithets unless we assume 
transference of epithets originally belonging to Visnu with 
whom the former came to be identified. For, we know that 
Lord Krsna never slew the demons Madhu and Kaitabha; it 
was Visnu who did it long beforein the Satyayuga. The 
present is a doubtful case of transference. The moon is 
doubtless osadhinatha, because she protects the herbs by 
. helping them with moisture. The epithet is easily explained 
without transference. 


The primary sense of the word nibhyta seems to be 
brimful (nitaram bhrtam). We have the use of the word in 
this sense (cintaya nibhrtah). With human beings it means 
well-satisfied (vide Ramayana, bhuktasca bhoga nibhrtas ca 
bhrtyah VI. 109.22 ) Now, what is brimful makes no sound 
(sampuUrnah kumbho na karoti $abdam); hence the meaning, 
silent, quiet. In this sense we have a number of uses in 


1. Satapatha Brahmana, 8. 8. 8. 6. 
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literature.’ Since all sound is a form of energy produced by 
motion (technically called vibration) the absence of sound 
presupposes the absence of motion? Hence the meaning 
‘silent’ develops into ‘motionless.’ From physical -motion- 
lessness and silence it is only a step to mental quietude. 
Nibhrtatma means santamanah ‘of an unruffled mind’. In 
case of the mind’ absence of motion could mean absence of 
vacillation, wavering, swerving, i. e. firmness, resoluteness; 
hence the meaning firmly attached, faithful. Later these 
two meanings, silent and motionless, combine to give us the 
meaning secret’, for secrecy implies silence and motionless- 
ness. “Nibhrtam iti cintaniyam, éighram iti sukaram" 
(Sakuntalam, Act 3). Now, secrecy implies concealment ; 
hence the meaning hidden, out of sight? Again, from the 
primary sense of fullness may be traced the sense ‘humble’, 
for fullness contributes to heaviness and heaviness to incli- 
nation. A tree bends under the weight of the fullness of its 
fruit. A man full of virtues will naturally bend. Viéakha- 
datta, the playwright, uses the word in this sense,‘ 


The word vamsa means a bamboo tree. It also means 
a family. The use of the word in the sense of ‘family’ seems 
to arise from the similarity that it (the family) has withthe 
bamboo tree, ‘vamsa iva vamśah? A bamboo tree never 
grows alone Initially one, in course of time it gets surroun- 
ded by others of its variety and there develops a full grove. 
It isthe hope of every Hindu that his family should grow 
and multiply just as the bamboo tree grows and develops in- 
toa cluster. So this happy idea of the growth of the family 


1, Koyam vo nibhrtam tapovanam idam gramikaroty ajnaya. (Svapna- 
vasavadatia, Act I). Niskampavrksam nibhrtadvirepham kananam (Sakuntala). 
Karanena khalu maya naibhrtyam avalambitam (Malavika Act III). 

2. Vide Kriakarma nibhriavat sa tünim punar avisat (Ramayana VI. 
108. 20). Niskampacamarasikha nibhrtordhvakarnah (Sakuntala, 1. 8). Anibhr- 
takaresv aksipatsu priyesu (Meghadüta, 68). Varidhin iva yugantavayavah 
ksobhayanty anibhrta gurün api (Kirata. 18. 66). 

9. Nabhasa nibhrtenduna—(Raghu 8. 15). 

4. Pranamanibhrta kulavadhür iva—(Mudraraksasa, Aot I). 
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Is at the back of the use of the word vamáa tor family, 


The word jugupsa originally meaning desire to breed 
cows has had to pass through a rather tortuous path to yield 
the present sense of aversion. It is from 4/ gup to breed cows, 
etc. The emphasis after some time shifted from COWS to 
breeding. Now, as breeding requires protection, the stem 

comes to mean to protect. As protection means keeping a 
thing away from others, it comes to signify concealment, 
The process of change does not stop at that. Tt continues, 
Now only that thing is usually concealed which repels or 
turns a man away. It is in this way that the word has come 

to mean abomination, 


Primarily the word vaidya means learned, vidyam adhite 
veda vd, ‘one who studies some lore or knows it.’ Secondarily 
it means a physician. The secondary meaning of the word 
has become so popular that it has overshadowed the primary 
sense. Of course, the word has been used in the sense of a lear- 
ned man in the epics!, but even there it is not very common. 
The development of the secondary sense being fairly early, 
we are forced to the conclusion that peoples’ mind must have 
conceived Ayurveda tobe the most important branch of 
study, the Vidya. This was very natural. To the people 
suffering from a legion of ailments and diseases, only that 
vidya isthe true vidya which gives relief to them. Vidya, 
therefore, comes to mean Ayurveda, the science of medicine, 
and a man proficient in the Vidya, the Ayurveda, is 
therefore a vaidya. The word kaviraja is also important 
in this connection. It also supports the above conjecture. 
This means a learned man or a 'prince among learned men.' 


The root iks with upa means to ignore. That this was 

not the sense in the times of Yaska? is clear from the sense 

of looking closely or examining thoroughly, in which heuses 
ENS i Hanayans II. 77. 21; II. 100. 49. 

2. Tad etenopeksitavyam—Nirukia, ed. Mukunda jha Bakshi, Nir- 


naya Sagar Press. Bombay, 1990, p. 98. Also ‘Evam uccavacesy arthesu 
nipatanti, ta upeksitayyüh' ibid. p. 39. 
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`“ 


it. It has the sense of nearness. The word has psychologi- 
cal and physical background. A distant thing is not clearly 
visible. A thing near at hand can be seen clearly and minu- 
tely. So far so right. But when the thing comes too near 
the eye, it cannot be seen at all. If somebody were to read 
a book with its pages touching the eyelids, he won't be able 
to read at all and would soon begin to feel that he should 
better give up the attempt. So upeksa comes to mean not 
seeing which is the same thing as ignoring. 


The word abhiyukta means accused. It means connec- 
ted with. The question is with what? Evidently with an 
offence. Dosenabhiyuktah. ' Abhiyukta! is one who is connec- 
ted or charged with an offence. The “word dosa ( offence ) 
came to be dropped as the ellipsis could be easily supplied 
mentally, for the word was repeatedly used in the context 
of crimes. According to Viifianegvara abhiyuj also means 
to question, to inquire as in Yajiíavalkya Smrti (2, 28). Abhi- 
yukta then primarily means questioned, interrogated ; 
hence a suspect, or an accused person. 


Another similar case is provided by the word utsikta 
which means overflowing, puffed up (with pride). The ques- 
tion here too is with what ? The reply is with darpa, pride. 
That this is not a mere conjecture but a statement of fact is 
proved by the use of the expression darpotsikta in the 
following verse in the Yogavasistha : 

darpotsiktataya kasyacit sa mahamuneh | 

yada mrditavin üsid àáramam $armabhajanam.? Il 

On account of long association with darpa utsikta by 
icself comes to convey the sense of darpotsikta and darpa is 
dropped. Thus utsibta in the sense of puffed up, or haughty 
alone came to be used in Sanskrit literature, as for example, 
‘utsikto vinayad apetapuruso bhagyais calair vismitah." 





1. Not noted in Monier William's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

9. vi(ii) 186. 11. 

8. Bhasa, Svapnavasavadattam, I. 9. Bhasanatakacakram, cd. C. R. 
Devadhar, Poona Oriental Book Agency, p. 2. 
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Just as in the case of abhiyukta the word dosa came to be 
dropped as the ellipsis could be easily supplied mentally sj 
in the case of utsikta too the ellipsis was supplied mentally 
and this word by a psychological turn or twist came to yield 
the sense of proud or arrogant. The tendency of dropping 
of one of the two syntactically connected words and using 
the remaining’ word in the sense of the whole is not un- 
common in Sanskrit literature. Thus, for example, we have 
the word uttara for reply. Literally the word means after, 
or latter. The complete expression, however, is uttaram 
vakyam.’ In course of time, vakya comes to be dropped and 
uttara itself begins to yield the sense of it. But this ten- 
dency though common cannot be regarded a normal pheno- 
menon of Sanskrit language. Were it so, adhmata (infla- 
ted) would alone stand for darpadhmata (inflated with 
pride), which it never does. 


The word dravya also offers an equally interesting 
study. The grammarians of the Paninian School would 
derive it from dru (tree). ‘Drur iva dravyam’, something 
like a tree, What is striking about a tree ? Its parts. They 
are so distinct; they are all visible tothe naked eye, A 
tree is an aggregate of so many parts; hence it is defined as 
"Sakhadiman padarthah.’ Now, all concrete things are made 
up of parts after the manner of the tree, they are avayavins, 
though the parts are not always distinct. Thus being like 
the tree (dru), they are called dravya. This is the primary 
sense of the word. From this general sense follows the speci- 
fied sense of a substance, a substratum of properties, as the 
Vai$esikas have it. According to them abstract notions 
such as guna, karma, etc. are not dravya for they are not the 
substrata of Property or properties (gunasraya). From this 
specified sense again develops yet another sense of fit or 
suitable person or object, a worthy person, one who is posses- 
sed of qualities (of head and heart); hence bhavya, blessed, 
promising. Panini notes this meaning in his Sutra ‘dravyam 





1. See Ramayana V. 39. 99: V. 59. 1; V. 68. 16. 
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ca bhavye’ (5. 3, 104). That the word dravya in this sense 
is used in the neuter even when used in apposition with a 
noun of a different gender unerringly points to the fact that 
it is only an extended meaning of the term of the Vaiéesi- 
kas. A person is dravya for he is gunasraya, as a substance 
is: 'dravyam iva dravyam'. The original meaning of the 
word patra was a leaf of a tree. In earlier times a leaf of a 
tree was used fot writing purposes. This was the practice 
not only in India but in other countries too. In English al- 
so we say the leaf of a book’. Now, a thing which was 
written on the leaf also came to be known as patra. Patra 
in this way came to signify a letter, which was written on 
the patra. In course of time any thing which served as a 
writing material came to be called patra. Thus we have 
tamrapatra, suvaruapatra, etc., for copper and gold plates 
respectively. 

The change in the meaning of the word patra reminds us 
of the Latin word pinna meaning feather from which has 
come the modern English word pen. 


On the word saksin M.R. Kale’ has written a beautiful 
note. In grammar this word is formed by Panini's rule 
saksad drastari samjiiayam’ (V.2. 91) with the suffix in (inl) 
added to the word sabsatin the sense of a looker-on. He 
explains the semantical evolution of this word in this way : 
“In a transaction like a loan, etc., three persons directly see 
the act, viz., one who gives; one who takes and a third 
party who witnesses the act. The word sasmj?ià in the sutra 
is used to show that the word saksin is restricted to the per- 
son merely looking on and does not refer to the lender or 
the borrower. Saksin merely means a witness. Now, the 
person who witnesses the performance has also to pronounce 
judgment on the propriety or otherwise of it. Hence the 
word sabsin comes to acquire the meaning of an umpire, a 
judge. It is in this sense that the word is found used in the 
2t 1. Malavikagnimitra, Nirnaya Sagar Press edition, Bombay, Notes, 
p. 41. 
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feminine in the Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa : "Süksinim 
tavat prccha.""! 

Ihe word kitava literally means bin tava ? 'how 

much (of money) are you having with you' ? One who asks 
such a question is kitava. Asa gambler asks this question 
of another gambler he is called kitava. Now, a gambler 
is usually given to fraud and chicanery. He is a wicked per- 
son. So the word kitava gives up its Primary meaning of 
gambler and assumes the secondary meaning of a rogue, a 
rascal.* It is from kitava in this sense that we have the 
word kaitava meaning fraud. Now,as one has to pretend to 
be honest before one can hope to deceive others, the word 
Raitava comes to mean pretext. 

Literally the word suvarna means ‘of fine colour. Now 
of all the metals it is the colour of gold which appeals most 
to the eye. It is gold which is really suvarga ‘of fine colour’. 
The next stage in the development of meaning of the 
word suvarna is furnished by the meaning of ornament that 
the word suvarna comes to acquire. The ornaments are 
called suvarna because they are made of suvarna. (vikrter 
api prakrtisamjiia) Just as ornaments of gold are called 
suvarna, so is a coin of gold. In this sense the word has been 
used in the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata and such other 
works. Suvarna also means a weight of gold, 80 rattibas or 
about 175 grains troy.® 

Nirvana literally means extinguished. It is formed 
from the root và withthe past participle suffix ta. From 
this etymological sense the word comes to develop the sense 
of the state of perfect rest, equilibrium when all disturbances 
are removed. Such a state of mind comes into being when 
one has no other feeling than that of unmixed joy or hap- 


_— nó ee we ere o eme 


1. page 30. of Text. 

2. Malavikagnimitra, Ed. M.R. Kale,Gopal Narayan and Co., Bombay, 
1920, Notes p. 104. 

9. Cf Dütavakya of Bhīsa ‘yotra Kesavasya pratyutthüsyati sa maya 
dvadasasuvarnabharena dandyah’, Dütavakya Bhasanütaka-cakram, cd. C. R « 
Devadhar, Poona Oriental Book Agency, p. 444. 
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piness- Now, this blissful experience one can have only 
when one has cast off the shackles of the body. It is in this 
way that the word nirvana comes to mean salvation. The 
word nirvana is found used with fire as well as with a 
muni. The use of it in the sense of complete happiness or 
deep satisfaction is attested by the Abhijiianasakuntalam of 
Kalidasa : ‘aye labdham netranirvanam’.} 


The word amra originally meansa mango tree. Inthis 
sense it is masculine. It also meansa mango fruit in which 
sense it is neuter. It appears that from the original sense 
of a tree of that name the word a@mra came to signify the 
fruit that growson that tree. The next stage in the deve- 
lopment of the meaning of the word amra is that it gives up 
the original sense of a mango tree arid comes to acquire the 
sense of a sacred tree in general. In this sense we have the 
use of it in the following verse which enumerates the pañ- 
cámras, the five sacred trees by planting Which a man can 
never go to hell: 


aé$vattha ekah picumarda eko 
dvau campakau trini ca kesarani | 
saptatha tala nava narikelah 
paiicamraropi narakam na yatill 


M. R. Kale very beautifully explains the semantical 
change in the word asurain the following words: “The 
word asura originally meant a god. It is formed from the 
word asu with the addition of the suffix ra. Etymologically 
it means one full of (ra) spiritual life (asu). The asura is 
used in the original sense of a god in the oldest parts of the 
Rgveda. There it is an epithet of the chief. deities such as 
Indra, Agni, Varuna, etc. But when there was a conflict 
between the ancient Persians and the old Aryans, the ancient 


o -—À ^—— MÀ o 


1.. Ba. M. R. Kalo, Gopal Narayan & Co, Bombay, 1920. p. 67. 
9. Bhasavriti of Purusottamadeva, ed. Srisha Chandra Chakravatti, 


The Virendra Research Socioty, Raj Shahi, Footnote 5, p. 69. 


9. Raghuvamsa, Cantos I—X ed. M. R. Kalo, Gopal Narayen & Co, — 


1922, Notes, p. 51. 
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Persians called the deities of the “Aryans, devas, devils, The 
Aryans by way of retaliation called the deities, asuras, of the 
Persians, demons. Thus the word asura which had so 
signified a god, came to mean a demon with the Aryans; and 
their fertile genius easily led them to coin a word sura for a 
god from the very term asura which now meant 'not-a-god' 
by eliminating a from itasifit were a negative particle, 
Cf. the word sita derived from asita meaning black.” The 
word asita was a simple word and not a compound of a and 
sita. Similarly vidhava is the original word. It has its cog- 
nate forms in a number of European languages, for example, 
English—widow; Latin—viduo; Greek—vidva. Vidhava is 
not a compound of vi--dhava asit is supposed to be, yet 
dhava came to be recorded asa word for 'husband'in the 
Lexicons and became current as such. This would explain 
the fact of the derivation of the word sura from asura. 


The word anukro£a primarily means to cry after (anu— 
after, kro$a—crying) From this primary sense the word 
comes to mean to cry in sympathy. Now crying in sympathy 
means thata person feels pity for another in distress, It 
is in this way that anubro£a comes to mean pity. It is parti- 
cularly interesting to note that the English word ‘sympathy’ 


too means the same thing. ‘Sym’ means together while ‘pa- 
thy' means pity. 


The word ksana means ‘a moment’ originally. Secon- 
darilyit means leisure. How this word came to mean le- 
isure we do not know. The intermediary link is missing. We 
can only put forward a conjecture and that is that from 
the sense of moment it might have come to acquire the sense 
of one’sown moment. From this the sense of leisure was 
the natural extension, for leisure is precisely one’s own mo- 
ment. Now, when one has leisure one puts on a bright face 
and feels happy. That is really a festive occasion for him. 
So the word ksana comes to mean a festive occasion. In this 
sense the word has been used frequently in literature, as for 
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example in ‘tena hy ayam sugrhitah ksanah”; “Vidusakah— 
grhitaksano' smi"? The phrase grhitaksanah means that [have 
found leisure or time to do the work. It is interesting to 
note that the Marathi derivative of the word, sana, is still 


used in this very sense. 


The word tapasvin primarily means one who practises 
penance or meditation. Now such a person really is the one 
who has nothing todo with this world. Though in it, he is 
not of it. In the eyes of others, he is an involuntary sufferer 
who has to depend upon others for his maintenance. Hence 
the word comes to mean poor or helpless in which sense 
numerous uses of it can be found in literature. 


The word daksina literally means skilful, expert. It is 
formed from the root daks which means to be active or 
skilled. The right hand is called daksina because it is more 
active. Now, from this sense of active or skilled the further 
extended sense is ‘one who is skilled or active in helping 
others. Now, such a person can only be he who is generous, 
large-hearted. In this way the word daksina comes to have 
the sense of large-hearted or liberal Literature preserves 
not a few instances of it in this sense. One such may be 
quoted here from the Svapnavasavadattam of Bhasa : ‘sada- 
ksinyasya janasya parijano' pi sadaksinya eva bhavati'.? 





l. Abhijnana Sakuntalam, ed. M. R. Kale, Gopal Narayan & Co, 
Bombay, 1920, Act 9, p. 46. . 

9. Malavikagnimitra, ed. M. R. Kale, p. 96. 

9. Act V, Bhasanatakacakram, edited by C. R. Dovadhar, Poona 
Oriental Book Agency, p. 33. 
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ON THE WORDS KAHALA AND KIRATA 


There has been a lot of discussion on the words kahala 
and kirata. These words have touched off a controversy of 
late. The word kahala is found in the Yogavasistha verse : 


siddhavidyadharonmuktapuspavarsasahasrabhrt | 
dhvananmrdangamurajaka&halzsatkhadundubh;! ll 


.. The word is used in Sanskrit literature in all the three 
genders. There is a lot of discussion as to what it exactly 
signifies, As in the Yogavasistha verse quoted above the 


word kāhalā has been used with mrdanga, muraja, sanbha . 


and dundubhi—all musical instruments, it must also mean 
one such thing. But what exactly is it ? According to Bal- 
dev Prasad Mishra? it is somewhat like a drum, the view 
which is contested by Jagannath Prasad Shukla? who belie- 
ves that kahali was a bugle resembling very much the dhus- 
tura flower. He records the fact that this bugle is sounded 
even now at the time of the procession of the Vaisnava 
saints, The editor of the Nagari Pracarini Patrika in which 
Mr. Mishra's note appears, gives very useful information 
with regard to this word. He notes various dictionary 
meanings of the word. Thus according to Macdonnel, bahala 
in the masculine gender means a large drum while bahala in 
the feminine gender means a kind of” wind-instrument, 
Monier Williams gives the meaning of neuter bahala as a 
kind of musical instrument, V.S. Apte in his “A Practical 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary" mentions the meaning of the 
word kahala as “a large army drum". Hemacandra in his 


I. III. 59. 5. 


2, Pithamarda aur Chayanataka, Nagari Ten - 
: . 3 Arl P t J T7 nm 
No. IV. Samvat 90093, racarini Patrika, Vol. 51, 


9. Kahali, Nagari Pracarini. Patrika, Vol, III, No. 1, Samvat 2004. 
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comment on the Abhidhanacintamani! quotes the verse : 
kahala tu kuhala syac candakolahala ca sa! 
samveSapratibodhartham dragad adrakatav ubhaull 

which tells us that bahalà is a kind of musical instrument 
also called buhala which produces a terrible noise. In 
"Rámasrami' the commentary on the Amarakosa, the word 
adi in 'vam$adibam" is said to mean kahala, etc. (adipadat 
kahaladivadyam) from where the conclusion would be irresis- 
tible that kahala like the flute was a musical instrument to 
be blown with the mouth. In the Sabdakalpadruma the dhus- 
türa flower is called kahalapuspa, the meaning of which is 
‘that the form of which resembles bahala: As the dhustüra 
flower is very long kahala must also have been a long pipe- 
sort of a thing which was not necessarily an army bugle as 
V.S. Apte in his Dictionary says. The reference in the 
Yogavasistha would not support this view although in the 
Harsacarita and the Kadambari of Bana it has been used in 
the context of the army movements in connection with mili- 
tary expeditions. Dr. Vasudeva Sharan Agrawala thinks 
that kahala is a musical instrument like a pipe. In Hindi he 
calls it turahi? The editorial note on the word hahali in 
the Nagari Pracarini Patrika, already referred to above, 
mentions the interesting fact that a pipe-like musical instru- 
ment kahalla is still used in Karnataka and serves the pur- 
pose of announcing the visit of officials. Itis also used at 
the annual celebrations in honour of the village deity. 
Anandabodha Sarasvati. the commentator of the Yogavasis- 
tha, explains kahala as ‘karnalasamjnako vadyavisesah. As 
the word karnala has not been traced in the extant literature, 
the commentator’s explanation of bahala does not enlighten 
us at all as to what type of musical instrument it signified. 
We have, therefore, to depend upon, as we have done above, 
other evidence to arrive at the exact signification of the 


1. II. 108. 9. I.T. 4. 
9. Kadambari-Ek Samskrtika Adhyayana, pp. 63, 77, 117, 126 ; Harsa 
Carita-Ek Samskrtika Adhyayana, p. 140 
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word. From the various references to the word in Sanskrit 
literature this can at least be said that there is no difference 
in the senses of kahala, hahala and kahali. All of these 
mean a kind of musical instrument, turahi in the Words of 
Dr. Vasudeva Sharan Agrawala, which is sounded with the 
breath blown from the mouth. There is a difference in gender 
only as in the case of the word tata which is found in all 
the three genders in one and the same sense. 

The other word which has provoked some discussion 
about its exact descent is kiraia, meaning a merchant. It is 
found in the Yogavasistha in the verse, ‘atyantakrpanah 
kascit kirato dhanadhanyavan’, (VI. (i)83. 16). In the Krtya- 
kalpataru? kiraía is said to be a merchant who deals in 
prohibited ware like oil or ghee, a sense which Monier 
Williams records, and this is not improbable. The meaning 
is clear. The word is used down to this day in the sense of 
a Bania (a merchant in general) in the West Panjab and 
the North-Western provinces of the pre-partition days. Yet 
scholars have sought to assign it a specified sense which 
neither tradition nor vogue countenances. Mr. Bhogi Lal J. 
Sandesara thinks that Kirata does not mean a mere mer- 
chant but a highly deceitful one on the basisof the following 
verses from the Rajatarangini : 

candanankalike évetanguke dhupadhivasini | 

visvastah syat kirate yo viprakrste’ sya napadah 1 

Jalatadrkputasrotradvandvahrnnyastacandnah l 

sadbinduvrscika iva kşņāt prāņāntakrd vanik? II 

Mr. Bhogilal is evidently mistaken. He has failed to 
understand the Text. The second stanza is a mere amplifi- 
cation of the first. He suggests that “kirata has been derived 
from kirata by cerebralization, the transference of meaning 
being made possible by metaphorical process. There is a mar- 
ked similarity between the predatory habits of wild tribes 


like Kirata and the cheating proclivities of the merchants 
RR FUSMENSE UR ET Ty as 

1. Harita quoted in Garhasthyakanda of Krtyakalpataru, p. 227. 

2. VIII. 182—133. 
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and hence the evolution of semantical change." Dr. Ragha- 
van traces the word kirāta in the satires of the Kashmirian 
Ksemendra who mentions it as a sub-speciesof the predatory 
Kayastha.* Inthe Yogavasistha the word has been used in 
the sense of a Baniya in general. Following the line of evo- 
lution suggested by Mr. Bhogilal we may say that as every 
Baniya being deceitful and ruthless in his transactions had 
so much in common with a kirata, he came to be called by 
the same name slightly modified, viz., Pirata? | 

Here is clearly a case of expansion of meaning of the 
word kirata, if the word hbiráta is a tadbhava from it. But 
it is a big ‘if’. 

Mr. Ranjit Pandit in his ‘River of Kings’ (pages 350 and 
362) translates Kirata as Bhils, an aboriginal Indian tribe 
of the Vindhya hills and Rajputana. Evidently he too, 
is linking the word kirata with kirata. As in the Yogavasis- 
tha a kirata is said to be flourishing in the Vindhya forest 
(Vindhyatavikakse) this meaning also can very well fit in the 
context. 


1. dti kadeva in his een ter on Sütrakrtangasütra says that 
several castes are given a name after their characteristic blemish. A Brah* 

mana is called Doda, a Baniya, a Kirata and so on. Agamodaya Samiti edition, 
p. 284"—4 Note on the word Kirata, BhogilalJ. Sandesara, Bharatiya Vidya d, 
Vol. VIII., Nos. 3-4, 1947. 

9. Kirata, V. Raghavan, Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. VIII, 5-7, May-June- 
July, 1947, p. 176. Also see “Kay. astha’, V. Raghavan, New Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. VI., No. 7, October 1943, p. 150-62. 

3. Probably the Yogavasistha Commentator too had this derivation of 
Kirata in mind as would appear from his comment on IV. 58.14 : “Kiratanam 
praty antadesavasinam karmadhikarabahiskrtanam.” 
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SANSKRIT ORIGINALS OF A FEW HINDI AND 
PANJABI WORDS 


There are many words in some of the Modern Indian 
languages whose origin is not easily traceable. The form 
from which they have travelled to their present state does 
not admit of easy discernment. Many times their shape in 
the process of evolution has changed beyond recognition. 
Their meaning too has undergone certain unavoidable chan- 
ges. But inspite of all these difficulties there is something 
sO mysterious in them that we cannot resist their call. Their 
Sweet music enthrals us and we think there is no insurmoun- 
table difficulty in the way of acquainting ourselves with 
their past history. True, the remoter the past, the more 
difficult it is to trace the history. .Fortunately for us, lite- 
rature comes to our rescue and throws up certain evidences 
without which it may not have been possible to arrive at 
the earliest known form of the words. By carefully sifting 
the material with us we arrive at the source of the many 
current vocables of Hindi and Panjabi. This study, though 


rather difficult, is highly rewarding, for it helps to solve 
many a vexed problem of Linguistics. 


the Yogavasistha.! 
from ‘Janyatra’ is 
‘Janyayatra’ With a 
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which mean agriculture and breeding of cattle. Now, the 
word ‘bari’ seems to be derived from the Sanskrit word 
‘Vartta’ one of whose meanings is recorded by Monier Wil- 
liams as breeding of cattle. The English word ‘breed’ also 
is evidently connected with this word. 


The Hindi word ‘Caukhat’ owes its origin to the word 
"Catuskika' which in juxtaposition with the word ‘dvara’ has 
been found used inthe 'Krtya-kalpataru.! It means the 
frame-work of a door. 

For interest the Hindi word is 'sud' which in sense 
and form is connected with the Sanskrit word ‘sodaya’ which 
means augmented (by interest). It is one of the least known 
words for interest in Sanskrit. Itis found in one or two 
works only.? 

The word 'Brahmau is used in the Ramayana in the 
rather peculiar sense of a lizard with a red tail. It is inte- 
resting to note that in the ‘Bhojpuri’ dialect of Hindi such 
a lizard is called 'Baman? which is, as is patent, a deri- 
vative of the ‘Brahmani’ of the Ramayana. 


An ox in Hindi is known as ‘Sand’. It is evidently 
derived from the Sanskrit word ‘Sanda’ meaning an ox 
having testacles not castrated. The word is found used in 
many works in literature. 

The word ‘dhada in Hindi stands for the weight of a 
tin or utensil in which the thing to be measured is to be put. 
This word is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘dhata’ which 
has the slightly different meaning there. It means “a balance 
or the scale of the balance (Monier Williams)”. 

There is a word ‘ghata’ in Hindi and ‘gata’ in Panjabi 
which means a lump of flesh on the back of the neck. It is 
a ‘tatsama’ word. The Sanskrit word also is ‘ghata’. Monier 

Williams gives its meaning as the nape or the back of the 


venn -—— e a- -= =.. ——- -- 


1. Rajadharmakanda, P- 1a, p. 03. Gackwad Oriental Series. 
2. Yajüavalkya Smrti, etc. See Monier Williams. 
8. ‘Brahmani karakad iva’. III. 2. 9. 5. _ Brahmani—raktapucchika 


(Commentary). 
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neck,and notes itsuse in lexicons only. From ‘ghata’ is 
derived the word ‘ghatraul’ in Hindi which stands for a parti. 
cular disease. In the hilly regions of the U. P. and the 
Panjab this disease is fairly common. Drinking of dirty 
water is said to be one of the main causes of it. 

There isa word ‘chink’ for sneezing in Hindi. It is 
generally derived from ./‘chikk’ to sneeze. The nasalization 
in 'chink' is generally explained away as sporadic. That this 
could not be the case is proved by the discovery of the word 
in 'Gobhila Grhya Sutra’ where the word chinka which is clo- 
sest to Hindi chink is found used. 

The Sanskrit original for gajar or carrot is supposed to 
be grfijana. Many text-books of the present day give this 
word for carrot. It is, therefore, of interest to know the 
Hindi word for carrot is a tatsama word. The word for 
gajara in Sanskrit is also gajara. The word is found used in 
the Viramitrodaya? The antiquity of the word goes fur- 
ther back when it is remembered that the word occurs in 
one of the quotations from the Brahmanda Purana, included 
in the Viramitrodaya. This important discovery throws 
welcome light on the peculiar philological tendency that 
reveals itself in such words. There are certain words whose 
use in Sanskrit is so scarce or so limited that in course of 
time when the same word is found used in the Apabhraméa 
orthe modern vernaculars it is refused to be believed that 
itisthe same Sanskrit word and so an attempt is made to 
find out another original for it. 

The Sanskrit word akreya means which cannot be pur- 
chased. The Hindi derivative of this Original Sanskrit vo- 
cable is akara which is found used in the Braj dialect of the 
Hindi language. Similar Is the case with the Sanskrit word 
upanah [shoe] which in a slightly different form panahi is 


found used in the villages of the U.P. especially in the 
eastern part of it. 
TCI E 

1. p. 52. See Narayana Bhāsya on it. 

2. Sraddhaprakiga, P. 47 . Chawkhamba edition. 
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Monier Williams gives the meaning of the word ‘tundi 
as the navel and finds its mention only in the extant Sans- 
krit lexicons. He could not trace its use in literature. In 
this light it is interesting to find that this word which was 
so obscure as not to have been found in the vast Sanskrit 
literature has left a descendant in the Panjabi derivative 
dhunni which has the same meaning as the word tundi. 

The Worterbüch gives the word fera meaning squinting. 
According to Monier Williams teraksa means 'squint-eyed'. 
Sanskrit literature does not furnish any use of it. Noris it 
found in any other vernacular except Panjabi where it is 
used in the form tīrā and has the same meaning as its Sans- 
krit original. 

The Panjabi word kirād is a caste name. It has in it 
an element of contempt also. This word owes its origin to 
the Sanskrit word kirata which is found used in the Yoga- 
vüsistha.! Another form of the word in Sanskrit is Rirdtin 
which has been defined by Harita as one who sells prohi- 
bited ware like oil or ghee.* Ancient society did not, of 
course, look kindly on the hiratin. So the original idea of 
contempt persists in its derivative word kirad too. 

In Hindi the word varad or virad means an insect that 
eats into canes, The word is derived from the Sanskrit word 
varuta which is found used for an insect that lives on canes. 


The word mailà and bucailà are used in Hindi in juxta- 
position with each other. Maila is derived from Sanskrit 
malina. Kucailais Sanskrit Rucaila itself. It is no mere 
conjecture. The word is found used in the sense of the 
badly clothed’ in the Brahma Purana. The word has main- 
tained its tatsama form through the ages. 

The Mahabharata uses the word gūdhadravya? for bribe. 
Etymologically it means hidden money. In Hindi the word 





1. Asti Vindhyatavi kakse kirato dhanadhanyavau. Vi. (i). 88. 16. 

9, Kirati ghrtatailatanduladyavikroyavikravi-Harita quoted in Krtya- 
kalpataru, Garhasthya Kanda, p. 227. 

9. Santiparva 85. 18. 
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for bribe is ghas. Can we not hazard a conjecture that this 
ghus is derived from the Sanskrit gudha the first member or 
the compound used in the Mahabharata. It is not uncommon 
to see the first or the second members of the Sanskrit COm. 
pounds dropping out in modern vernaculars. 

The Hindi word katar meaninga dagger is derived 
from kattaraka or the Sanskrit-looking katyāraka found 
in one of the Sanskrit duta-kavyas!, 

Apararka’ takes the word trasari in the sense of silk, 
which seems to be the origin of the Hindi and Panjabi word 
lassar meaning a variety of silk. | 

In Panjabi the word innu and binnu meansa support 
madeof muñja for a water-jar. The Hindi form of the word is 
indvà, indvi, The Sanskrit word for this is indu which, how- 
ever, means two coverings for the hand (to protect them in 
removing the Ukha fire) [Monier Williams]. 

Two varieties of sugarcane are called katha ganna and 
ponnà ganna in Panjabi. The former is thinner and less 
juicy than the latter. The word batha is derived from kās- 
tha which is used in the same sense in combination with iksu 
in Sanskrit? Ponng Is the corruption of ‘paundra which 
again is the name of a variety of sugarcane, 

The Panjabi word bhabba (left-hand) is derived from 
the Sanskrit word Rharva. That the word kharva apart 
from its other meanings, denoted the left-hand also is pro- 
ved bya valuable reference in the Apararka Tika where 
Paithinasi is quoted as saying that the word kharva means 
the left-band 4 : 

The popular Hindi word ghumana in the sense of 
rotating or walking is derived from M Shürn, ‘to rotate', 'to 
roll In this very sense it occurs in the Indudutam? Walking 


4. kharvo vamahnsta iti Paithinasih-Apararka on Yajiia. p. 105. 


LAUDE, tri 
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is only a step further from rotation. When the garland of 
beads is spoken of as ‘ghurnamana’ in contradistinction with 
the more accepted use of the y ghurn with reference to the 
head [to mean dizziness or reeling], we are brought very 
near the use of it in the common parlance in the sense of 
walking. 

A very common word used in day-to-day speech is 
neti in the sense of the ‘churning chord. The word is deri- 
ved from the Sanskrit netra. Originally the word netra 
meansan eye but later it comes to mean a string of the 
churning stick. The Raghuvam§a records the use of the 
word in the sense of a silken garment (7. 39). 

The common Hindi word nicudanà is derived from the 
Sanskrit word niculita which occurs in one of the Duta- 
Kavyas.! 

Thus we see that there are nota few derivatives in 
some of the modern Indian languages whose originals can 
only be traced through the deep study of literature. More 
often than not, they are obscure words. Their use is limited 
to only a few works and there also it has to be traced with 
difficulty, for many of them are so rare as to have escaped 
the eye of the indigenous as wellas foreign lexicographers. 
To locate them requires persistent effort. Considerable li- 
terature has to be ransacked for it. Then only a few words 
can be discovered. An attempt has been made here to find 
out rather obscure originals ofa few well-known words in 
Hindi and Panjabi, the two important modern Indian verna- 


culars. 


l Phenaksaumambaraniculitan yan nisadyasu hrdyàn vicihastair 
vikirati manin nityam ambhodhir eva. Bhrnga Sandesa of Vasudeva. Triv. 
Sans. Series. verse, 25. 
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THE TEXT OF THE DIK AND KALA-SAMUDDE$As 
OF THE VAKYAPADIYA AND ITS COMMENTARY 


The textof the Vakyapadiya is badly corrupted at 
tany places. The work has not been critically edited SO 
far. Of the Dik and the Kala Samuddegas the conditio 
of the Dik Samuddeéa published in Vol. II F asciculus I of 
the Banaras Sanskrit Series is especially bad. In the cour 
of the study of these Samuddegas have been noticed a in 
ber of corrupt teadings of which only a few are noted h 
under along with their possible emendations. E 
DIK SAMUDDEŚA : 


_ The very first verse of the Di $ 

Banaras Sanskrit Series should be cm SEE ag A a 
tantra dravyarüpatz casti vidigah’, third line pene pot 
p. x vidisah should be read as simply ‘disah’. On p 
3 st line eko hi pramanikah sa karyasya’ sho ld b d 
as ko hi pramāņikah kāryasya“” a 
In the introductor 
4 line 1‘ iganapeksaka : 


ded as ‘vyapakanam akasading m’ 
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The explanation of verse 5 ends after ‘vyavaharah 
sidhyatityamurtapurvakosavityarthah'. (line 5 p. 159). With 
‘tha de$inam' begins the introduction to the next verse. The 
number 5 therefore should be put after that. Further, in 
‘ata eva purvadityam' (last line on p. 159) ‘ata eva’ should 
be corrected to 'svata eva’. This agrees eminently with 
the context. 

How at times wrong punctuation plays havoc with 
the correct understanding of the text is clearly borne out in 
the comment under verse 6. We quote the whole comment 
here as it is and then put down the punctuated one. 


"De$enasvatantram rüpam adharadisvabhavam arpyate 
iti tatra purvüparadibhavasya svarupad eva bhavad anyan ni- 
mittam disakhyam kalpyate naivopakarena. Tatra paratan- 
trasvabhavakalpana. Nüparam pUrvadiparadi tavat svabha- 
vam avalambitum utsahate. Yena tatrüvasthitasvabhüve de- 
$avat purvüparadibhavartham nimittantaram esaniyam syat. 
yadrgbhava hi sa karyaparikalpya tavad eva tattvam napa- 
ram tatra gaktinam paratantryasyaivopapatteh. $aktyantara- 
kalpane $aktimatvapatteh. $aktimato tiprasangat sUryasam- 
yogas tu pUrvaparaditvam napurvam tatradhatte api tu sva- 
bhava eva śaktir ity abhiprayah.” 

AFTER PROPER PUNCTUATION: 

“Desenasvatantram  rupam adharadisvabhavam ar- 
pyata iti tatra purvaparadibhavasya svarupad eva bhavad 
anyan nimittam digakhyam kalpyate. Naivopakarena tatra 
paratantrasvabhüvakalpana. Naparam purvadiparaditavat- 
svabhavam avalambitum utsahate, yena tatravasthite sva- 
bhave desavat purvaparadibhavartham nimittantaram esani- 
yam syat. Yadrksvabhava hi sa karyaparikalpya tavad eva 
tattvam nüparam. Tatra Saktinam paratantryasyaivopapatteh. 
$aktyantarakalpane Saktyanantyapatteh Saktimato’ tipra- 
sangat. SuUryasamyogas tu purvaparaditvam AUNT 
tatradhatte, api tu svabhava eva Saktir ity abhiprayah . 

On page 161 under verse 8 line 1 ‘vasvam avadhim 
 apeksya! does not convey any sense. My suggestion is that 
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‘vasvam’ should be replaced by ‘svangam’. The meaning 
then becomes clear. On p. 164 line 3 sahabhedah Seems 
to be the correct reading in place of saha bhedah which 
doesnot agree with the context. On the same Page in 
lines 3 & 4 from bottom there is an absurd reading— 
'Sabdad avadhibhinnam’. This must be ‘Sabdovadhibhinnam... 
‘On p. 165 under verse 12, line 5 ‘tatha hy avisahamanah’ 
should be corrected: to ‘tatha hy avidyamünah'. The 
reading in the printed text yields no meaning. On the 
Same page under verse 13 line 6 'sthülavayavasya vyutpat- 
tir na syat isa highly misleading reading. It should be 
‘sthulavayavyutpattir na syat. Under the same verse in line 
11 the words ‘tatha hi^ should be removed. For, they create 
a wrong impression on the reader that Helaraja is here 
referring to two views while he refers actually to only one. 
On p. 166 under the same verse in line 3 ‘atotra paramanau’ 
etc. should be read as ‘ato natra paramanau', etc. Again, 
under. the same verse in line 15 'tata$ ca divyasambandhit’ is 
highly misleading. It should be corrected to ‘tatas ca dik- 
sambandhat. On the same page in the introductory lines to 
verse 14 'dikkrta eka karah’ should be read as dikkrta 
ekakürah. Further, in the commentary, linel the word 
‘prakalpate’ is an ugly interpolation. [t should be deleted. 
On p. 167, under the same verse, line 5 yogasvabhavah’ should 
be read as ‘yogasvabhavah’, On the Same page in verse 16 
line 1... bhedo’ bhedah’ should be read as ‘bhedo bhedah’ 
(without an elision mark). In the Same verse in line 2... 
"bhedam ato yuktataram viduh’ should be read with an eli- 
sion mark..'bhedam ato’ yuktataram viduh’ Under the 
. tatrapy avayavabhedabhedah’ should 
Tapy avayavabhedad bhedah'. On p. 
€ verse in line 1 ‘na kevalam ghano' is 
Pt reading. The conjecture is that here 
ve been originally ‘svato’ A gain, on the 
same page under the same verse in line 3...‘bhayabhedena 
oe a 2 UM incorrect. It should be...‘bhava- 

* ~n page 168 under verse 18 line 6...vidy&- 
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vasadivinno is obviously a wrong reading. What it should 
be I have not been able to make out. Again, in the same 
verse ‘pravrttim’ should be ‘prakrtim’. 


KALA SAMUDDESA: 


Even in the Kala Samuddesa edited by K. Samba Siva 
Sastri there seem to be some corrupt readings. Thus e. g. 
on page 69 Trivandrum edition of the Vakyapadiya under 
verse 54 lines 2-3, we have ‘tadvyatirikto’...It should be ‘ta- 
davyatirikto’. Similarly on the same page in line 3 ‘vartama- 
natvac cünantarimapyatitatim' should be 'vartamünatvüc 
cünantaràm apyatitatim'. Similarly on the same page under 
verse 55 line 2 from bottom 'sarvünugrahad' should be 'sar- 
vanugamad’ and ‘tad eva’ in the last line should be ‘tad etat". 
On page 76 under verse 70 line 1 ‘ghatikobhayavartino’ should 
be read, I believe, as ‘ghatikodaravartino’. 

The Kala Samudde$a isa little better edited as K. 
Sambasiva Sastri had better Mss. The condition of the Dik 
Samuddesa (published in Banaras Sanskrit Series) is rather 
deplorable. No doubt, the editor had only a single Ms., yet 
he should have exerted himself a little and suggested better 
readings. As it is, the text is a veritable mess and it has 
taken me hours together to pour over corrupt readings and 
then put down possible emendations. 
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INDUDUTA OF VINAYA VIJAYAGANI_a 
TEXTUAL STUDY 


Indudita of Vijayagani as published in the 14th volume 
in the Kavyamala series is a highly corrupt work. From an 
editorial note on page 45, Footnote I, we come to know the 
reason of it. The editor says that only one Manuscript of it 
could be found and that too was corrupt and broken at many 
Places. It is unfortunate that the editor has done nothing to 
Improve upon the text or to fill in the lacunae, with the re- 
sult that the verses at many places have lost in clarity of 
meaning and have become quite unintelligible. Centuries 


The colophon of Indudūta PETR 
says that it iş imitati 
of the Meghaduta—Meghaduta-chzya- me or 


Excepting of course 


the anta 
Mandakranta metre and a few expressions here and there 


coe * M ee Similarity with the Original whose 
ble in the Kay E. zi be. The text of the book, as availa- 
even where i uuo a series, is broken at ‘Many places, and 
e it ls not; itis highly corrupt. But apart from 


uage at places suffers f 
Er ers from un- 
Ssary padding: as for example, in verses 27 and 50. 


The poem d 
Oes not have uniformity i 
y 1n style. 
from Jerks. Generally Verses are eee ene 


casional] without a charm but oc- 
Y after a few verses there occurs a flash when the 
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poet gives us an original utpreksa or upama, as for example, 
in verse 24 where he imagines that the moon is pale like a 
withered leaf because it is separated from its beloved, the 
night. In the day time the moon is seen to be grey in colour 
and this greyness the poet imagines to be due to the sorrow 
that the moon may be feeling on account of being separated 
from its beloved, the night. Now this is a very happy idea. 
The poet has used here an ayonija upama. In verse 65, 
Abhramati is shown pleased to see her son, the moon. The 
mushroom growth of reeds on the banks are her hair standing 
on end, the surging waves are her hands raised to clasp her 
son. Now this is another nice ‘utpreksa’. At another place the 
author gives us a nice instance of hetutpreksa (verse 9). 
Maidens generally are jealous by nature but they feel asham- 
ed when they see other maidens’ superior charm. This was 
. precisely the reason why Lanka drowned herself in the vast 
ocean when she saw the glittering beauty of Vatapadri. The 
Vasvaukasarü went out of sight and the Bhagavati concealed 
herself in Patüla. The poet is fond of alliteration also as for 
example—Paíica pafican (verse 22) Maravinàm navinam (V. 
64). Vicihastair udastaih (V. 65) Kelililavilolan (V.67). 
Navyanira gabhira (V. 83) and Kantah Vanantah (V. 90). 
He uses yamaka also as e. g. Narmada narmadormi in V. 83, 
but in his effort for it he does not pay proper attention to 
meaning. Here the poet speaksof the river as yielding 
joy (sukhayati). This it does by means of its multitudinous 
joy-yielding waves. Obviously the epithet narmada is 
redundant, for it adds little tothe sense. This the poet 
adds out of sheer fondness for alliteration. Another parti- 
cularly charming example of yamaka is found in V. 92. It is 
Sumanah Samvitanam latanam. Here Smwitanam does not 
mean anything. Probably it is a scribal error for saficitanam. 
Similarly in verse 112 the author uses the expression Brah- 
masabrahma etc. Here the additional sa is useless. It 
should be JBrahmrüpam. Occasionally the poet writes 
verses where he uses expressions such as kantam ekanta- 
bantam. which are, of course, sweet and suit. the occasion. 
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Generally the work suffers from scribal errors besides Other 
discrepancies which have been discussed as under :— 


In verse 2, line 3, the author says vinaya-vinatah’ i. e. 
vinayena vinatah. Both of these have the same Sense and 
either of the two could suffice. It is an example of ‘adh;. 
Rapadatvadosa’. 


In verse 3, line 1, the word ‘Sikara’ should be read as 
‘Sikhata’. The word ‘Sikara’ gives no sense, nor could the 


word Sikara be supposed here for that would infringe the . 


metre. In the last line the author has mentioned pajicakuta 
Mountain afterwards but the Pronoun yatra preceding in 
the second line creates a doubt and is an example of vidh- 
eyavimarsa i. e, nondiscrimination of the predicate. 


Again in verse 5, line L, kridopavanapadavi should be 
separate from kridatam. In the text it is jumbled up and 
obscures the sense. In separating the two the prose order 
becomes clear. Kridopavanapadawi is the agent (karta) and 
is connected with ayisbaroti. Vatoddhuta...are the music 


ed together with the humming of the black bees. The pro- 


Per construction would be dhvanadvaditrahrd ya nrtyatbebi- 
prabarasubhaga kridopavanapaday;, 


tactical irregularities in his work. 


In the first line in ‘drstva cainam’ in V. 9 the author 
e the pronoun €nam (accusative from etad) which is 
40llowed by ‘tam’ in the second line. Flere the pronoun 
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‘adas’ (amum) should have been used; as it is, 
case of bhagnaprakramata. 

The word sadyah and drak in the second hemistich of 
the same verse are synonyms; either of the two would have 
been sufficient. 

In verse 16, line 4, the first syllable is missing, it is... 
totpatu. It may be cintotpattau meaning ‘on the rise of 
anxiety’. In line 3 of the same verse cittavrttim should be 
read as cittavrttih, it being the subject. It should be in the 
nominative and not in the accusative case. 

In verse 18, line 4, the word pranyah should be chan- 
ged to prayinah. But it would infringe the metre. If it 
remains pranyah, it would be grammatically wrong. The 
better reading may be prayah santah......etc. 

In verse 20, line 3, the particle ca after a$vam is un- 
necessary for, ca is a conjunctive particle. There is nothing 
which it may conjoin or connect. 

Similarly in verse 21, line 1, the ca after kautubhi is use- 
less as it connects yautake with kautuki which makes no 
sense. If we replace it by the word ‘san’ the sense will be 
clearer. 

In verse 24. line 1. the word varghayati should be var- 
dhayati. This is evidently a scribal error or a printing mis- 
take. 

In verse 28, line 3, jagadvyapi should be combined with 
sauryapratapah to make the sense clear. It is this which 
pervades the whole universe. 

In verse 33, line 2, the word indindira is used in the 
sense of a large bee, which is very rare. 

In verse 34, line 2, kridavapi should be joined with sa- 
vanasarasaih to make the sense clear. It would mean the 
winds which have become cool with a bath in the pleasure- 
lake. In line 4, of the same verse stat should be read as syat. 
It is evidently a mistake. 

In verse 35, line 1, the reading antimajinavarah is 
wrong. If we connect it with Yama...etc. then too it makes 
no sense. In case we read it as Jinavaran it will qualify the 


it is also a 
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prasadan in the second line. The sense will thus become A 
bit clearer. 

In verse 37, line 2, visarga should be added to the word 
vimana. It is the plural of the word vimana that is meant 
here and not the feminine of the word vimana meaning 
vigato mano yasyah. 

In verse 38, line 3, the word kyti in abhisrtibrtibrtzm 
is superfluous. The editor has put an asterisk mark here, 
The expression appears to him to be quite puzzling. We can 
suggest here a conjectural emendation. According to us the 
whole line may be recast as ‘vighno yat syad abhisrtikrtam 
yositam ca tvadiyaih. There does not remain any super- 
fluous word then. 

In the final line of the same verse duranirvasite should 
be duranirvasitah and syat should be syah. This emenda- 
tion would eminently suit the context. 

In verse 40, line 3, the reading ksanam iyam api should 
be changed to ksanam ayam api, for itis connected with 
parisara, which is in the masculine. Preksaniya should be 
read as preksaniyah. In the extant reading the masculine 
parisara is followed by a pronoun in the feminine which is 
evidently wrong. 

: In verse 42, line 1, vicarisyatyavas$yam should be read 
as vicarisyasyava$yam as it is connected with tvam. 
em ts 43, linea, karyasiddhe nidanam should be karya- 
ey paar as it is in construction with the word 'vaca- 
ic es p to be Justified—sthitasya gatis cintanīyā, it 
lite $ a vocative and may be dissolved as ‘svikr- 
siddhih i raah kāryasya siddhir yena sa svikrtanijakarya- 

m@ 1. e. who has taken the responsibility for the success 
of his dear friend. 
eee a d a anah should be read as- ud- 
A ors own reading in the sense 
vea ce een mone oe 
it. It is a scribal error Vaya is OUR HU dip E 

. varya. The top-mark for r 
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might have been omitted in the original manuscript. This 
conjecture also gets support from the close Proximity of 
varya with vaidirya, Here the author seems to be aiming 
at a nice alliterative effect. 

In verse 51, line 4, svam should be sva, Again, the 
word bahalavidapi should be replaced by the word bahala- 
vitapi. Here da for ta may be a scribal error ora printing 
mistake. 

In verse 52, line 3, the text is broken. If we supply 
the word khara, the lacuna can be filled up. This is suppor- 
ted by the context also, After the dots indicating the break 
in the text we have the word karah. Before the dots we 
have usnam$or api. If khara is supplied we would have the 
complete expression usnamsor api kharatarakarah ‘meaning 
scorching rays of the Sun. This will also be in keeping with 
the author's love for alliteration which isso evident in the 
work. 

In verse 55, line 2, the author has used the word ‘ripu- 
surajita’. Due to scribal error or some other reason the 
order of the words has been inverted. The reading should 
have been ‘suraripujitd’. 

In verse 57, line 1, esam should be asya for, according 
to the context it refers to the Moon. Esaám cannot refer to 
prāsādānām in the previous verse for, pronouns refer to words 
which are used in close proximity to them.—‘sarvanamnam 
sannihitaparamarsitvam. Now even if this nyaáya is not 
taken into consideration or its application in all cases is not 
conceded, the word esám cannot be connected with prasada- 
nàm in the previous verse for, there the complete ex- 
pression is prdsadanam trikam which is in the singular. Esam 
therefore is indefensible. It should be definitely replaced by 
asya. Although grammatically this emendation may be right 
yet it cannot be easily fitted into the metre for the final 
syllable then will remain short, ‘laghu’ which in the first pada 
is generally considered a fault. 

In verse 58, line 3, the editor has put a question-mark 
after the word katukamatina. The word katuka, of course, 
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confuses one on account of its being used in a less known 
sense and again on account of its close resemblance with the 
word kału meaning ‘bitter’. Here, however, the word does 
not mean bitter’. It means ‘pungent’, ‘sharp’. K atukamating 
therefore, means ‘by the sharpwitted'. 

In verse 60, line 2 breaks after the word gantum 
urdhvam. The lacuna may be filled by supplying the word 
'suduram' meaning thereby that the palace intends to £0 
very high in the sky. 

In verse 61, line 1 is again found broken after adri. 
The lacuna may be filled by supplying the word drdham as 
it is connected with the word pustim. The “‘anvaya’ will 
then be etak drdham pustim dadhatu. The expression drdha 
agrees perfectly with the sense. 1n line 3 of the same verse 
sya’ may be added to "Ausadhisa' to fill up the lacuna. 


In verse 62, line 2, mith yanubhavam should be mithya- 
nubhava for, it is connected with tirtharaji, which is in the 
nominative singular. The whole of the second line isa 
compound qualifying the word tirtharajv of the first line. 

In verse 63, line 2, the word drstz should be changed 
to drasta for, it is connected with the word janah. There 
is no Other word with which it can be connected. | Drsta is 
evidently a scribal error for drasta. 


In verse 67, line 1 is broken after abhila and the next 
word after the break is ‘rajanan’. If we supply the syllable 
pu to fill up the lacuna, the expression will be prinaty esa- 
Rhila-purajanan meaning that it pleases all the inhabitants 
of the city by giving them its pure waters. In line 4 of the 
same verse the reading neyagadanagaryah is puzzling. The 
editor also has Put a question mark there. Even in spite of 
our very best efforts it has not been possible to hit upon the 
Correct reading in this case. The word punite in line 3 of 
the same verse should be read with another ‘ca’ as it is not 
connected with vicihastaih in the instrumental plural. 
ig: m verse 68, line 3, the word upanayaih should be 

ged to upanayeh’ ; otherwise, the sentence would be 
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left without a verb and the meaning would also suffer. The 
author wants to say ‘do not trouble the separated persons 
with your unbearably sharp rays’ and for this purpose the 
construction should be padaih masma upanayeh. In the 
same line the word prasahyaih, which from the text as 
handed down to us appears to be connected with upanayaih, 
is nothing but a scribal error. It ought to be asahyaih, 

In verse 74, line 3, the text is broken towards the 
beginning. If we supply ‘gra’ to fill up the lacuna the 
complete word will be ‘“gramaikaikam’ meaning each and 
every village. This very well fits in the context and makes 
the sense perfectly clear. x 

In verse 75, line 1, again the text is broken. If we 
supply the syllable ‘gu’ the complete word will be pratipada 
gurün which will fit in well with the context. 


In verse 79, line 1, Samanakakubhih should be changed 
to Samanakakubham for that alone makes sense. The senten- 
ce is tasmad drangac chamanakakubham prasthitasyantara 
te’, when you go to the southern direction from that city. 
Not only should the instrumental case be avoided with the 
word Rakubh when it is connected with the word prasthi- 
tasya, the plural in Samanakakubhih also is unjustified for, 
Samana’s or Yama’s quarter is one and not many. The 
correct instrumental plural would, however, be kakubbhih 
which militates against the metre. 

In verse 82, line 1, praudhadurgam which qualifies 
Bhrgupuram should evidently be praudhadurgam. 


In verse 88, line 4, the word nejadopi should be changed 
into no jadopi for, that only makes sense. The whole line 
would then be ‘pitroh pasyan ka iha suratam lajjate no 
jado'pi meaning ‘what fool in this world would not be 
ashamed when he sees his parents sexually united ?' 

In verse 91, line 4 is altogether missing. We may 
conjecturally reconstruct it as— prenkhacchakham anilatar- 


alocchunabhangibhir urvim’. : 
In verse 92, line 2, the reading is vividhasumanah 
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samvitanam latanam. Here the word samvitanam is a big 
problem. Ifitistaken to be in the sense of a Canopy of 
flowers a great difficulty would arise for, in the genitive 
plural the form would be samvitananam. If the Word 
samvita in the sense of ‘surrounded by’ or ‘full of’ is taken 
then the metre would be infringed. The only alternative 
left to us is to suggest such a word in place of it as may not 
be far removed from the form of the present word and at 
the same time may yield an appropriate sense. Samcitanam 
is one such word. The complete reading then would be 
‘vividhasumanahsamcitanam latanam’ meaning creepers 
laden with a large variety of flowers. Thisis a case of con- 
fusion of ‘=’ and ‘a’, which are so similar in form. 

In verse 95, line 3, nihita meru should be changed into 
nihito meru. 

In verse 96, line 1, the word nilacchayam should be 
nilacchayam, for it qualifies the word ‘puram’, In the second 
line a similar word is used "Subhracchayam'. This is perfect- 
ly correct. In line 3 of the same verse the word ‘pinge’ 
should be Changed into pingaih, for it qualifies “iksudandail’. 
The reading evidently should have been pingais cangaih 
meaning yellow-coloured (i.e. ripened) and of a superior 
quality. ‘Canga’ is a Prakrit word. It may be that the poet 
originally read pingair angaih. 

| In the second line vismrtaih should be changed into 
vistrtaih as that alone makes sense. 
TR a oe pus 3 is broken. The particle ‘su’ would 
; AE P the lacuna. The word then will be 
surajah’, 
var " n mre E ee ksaudre is confusing. The 
SUDO a Y. fiere it has the unusual sense 
i h, med by the mean. 
live ese re 1, the se breaks after cartha pau. 
carthapauran, In Be T e c ruronplere puel 
word should be catha It pu 4 eure ane uer 
the whole line would now is ded í dp: NUR. $ 
as follows: ‘You will see the 
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people mounted on elephants, horses, and also the other 
citizens. The emended text thus suits. the context 
eminently. 

In verse 105, line 2 Sudharmya of Indra is mentione 
It should be changed to Sudharma, for that is the word for 
an assembly-hall of the gods. Sudharmya is, therefore, 
incorrect. 

In verse 106, line 2, the sakhayati is probably a mis- 
print for sukhayati. 

In verse 107, line 4, the anusvara should be added to 
the word laksmi, for it is to be connected with the word 
nidadhatah. In verse 110, line 1, the word kathina is evi- 
dently wrong. It should be kathina. The third line of the 
same verse is broken. The lacuna may be filed up by 
adding $yà to mà meaning ‘light blue coloured. The word 
dyati is evidently a mis-print for dyuti. Line 4 of the 
same verse is again broken in the end after bahi. The 
lacuna may be filled up by adding sca. 

In verse 111, line 1, the word asiti should be read as 
asita, for there is no word asiti as such. It qualifies the word 
śmaśru. The meaning is ‘dark moustaches. In the same 
line the bürcanburodyàán is evidently wrong. It should be 
-yadyan. In the same verseline 3 to 4, are vaidrumim 
aksamalam ragam praptam iva gurugunair-ghirnamanam ca 
citre. Here the word citre should be citram ; the garland of 
pearl-beads cannot evidently rotate in an image. Or citre 
may go with aùke in the next verse. j 

In line 3 of verse 113 arhan should be arhan, for it is 
connected with the word lokān. 

In verse 115, line 1, in the word namad asumatam the 
genitive is used for the dative, which runs counter to Sanskrit 
usage. | 

In verse 117. line 1, the word japa has been used. It is 
a solecism. The correct form is japa. In verse 120, line 4, 
the word sampadi should be ‘samsadi’. The construction of 
the sentence would then be ‘suranam samsadi Indram' etc. 

In verse 130, line 2, the word manastvena should be 
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manastvena. In the same verse line 3, the text is broken 
after sampraty ahani. After this word there is only One 
letter $i. Possibly ni is missing. The original reading might 
have been sampraty ahani nisi va. It is logical that nisi 
should follow ahani. 

Finally, it may be remarked that inspite of our Very 
best efforts, there is still one verse where a reading is enig- 
matic, In verse 99, line 3, the reading is kutrapyad yadyaraba. 


janitah. It is a puzzle. The editor has also put a question- 
mark here. 
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THE STORY OF UDAYANA AND VASAVADATTA 
THROUGH THE AGES 


Udayana Vatsaraja, the descendant of the great 
Pandavas, is the ruler of Kausimbi. He is highly gifted in 
the artof lute playing andis fond of taming wild elephants. 
His neighbour Canda Pradyota of Avanti, also known as 
Mahasena,! has a daughter named Vasavadatta.2 She is 
young and extremely beautiful and her father intends betro- 
thing her to Vatsaraja. He sends a messenger to Udayana 
asking him to be a tutor to his daughter in music and come 
to Avanti to teach her. The latter refuses out of sheer self- 
esteem and returns the messenger with the counter-message 
that the king had better send his daughter to him to take 
lessons in music. Pradyota feels insulted and conspires to 
entice him. He places a large blue elephant in the forest 
adjoining the borders of his kingdom and keeps a body of 
armed soldiers concealed nearby. Arrangements are already 
made to inform Vatsarüja about the existence of such an 
auspicious elephant. As Vatsaraja is out of his capital on 
a hunting expedition to Venuvana on the frontiers of his 
kingdom, the elephant is placed in the Nagavana at a dis- 
tance of a couple of leagues from there. He runs to the spot 
with scant attendants, thinking that the blue elephant would 
get charmed by his lute. He approaches it all alone, but is 
surrounded by Pradyota’s soldiers, taken captive and trans- 
ported to Avanti. 





1. KSS. and the BKM. differentiate between Pradyota and Mahasena 
mentioning them as rulers of Magadha and Avanti respectively. (KSS=Katha- 
saritsagara ; BK M=Brhatkathamanjari). 

9. She was born with the blessings of Vasava (Indra) and therefore 
was named after him ‘as given by Vasaya’, ie. Vasavadatia. 
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When the news of his capture reaches Kausambi his 
minister Yaugandharayana with some other confidants Sets 
out to obtain the release of his master from Pradyota. They 
reach there and secretly begin to work for their mission. 

Once it so happens that an elephant runs amuck and 
creates havoc. At this juncture Udayana’s help is sought 
and the wild elephant is tamed by him. So he is granted 
some concessions for this heroic deed and is appointed music 
teacher to Vasavadatta. They fall in love with ‘each other 
and their love ripens through their constant meetings and 
the marriage is consummated by the Gandharva rites. King 
Vatsaraja takes Vasavadatta into confidence and makes her 
willing to elope with him. For this a suitable Opportunity 
. Is awaited. The conspiracy of the minister Yaugandharayana 
to make the elephantess ‘Bhadravati’ furious succeeds and 
they run away to Kauéambi. 

There the king drunk with the beauty of Vasavadatta 
and indulging himself wholly in merry-making, neglects the 
imperial duties completely. After some time the Vatsa 
Kingdom is invaded by an aggressor named Aruni from Paii- 
càla and the king is forced to live in the village of Lavanaka. 

In these circumstances the only remedy the Vatsa mini- 
ster could see 13 an alliance with the powerful neighbour- 
"id d se Magadha and the only Way of effecting this is 

| establish matrimonial relations with him. į 
to wed their king to Piden sd 2 n ede 
king of Magadha. But Udayana is too decots cre nC 
d Ves eran d yana is too deeply attached to 
Vasavadatta’s CO-Operatio cee, UE S pus. 
eS MA i is then sought. She readily 
life of &rass-widowhood till PEE "m m ^ e. 
Chr al E eua 3 carried out. | Ultimately 
pavilion is set on fire and a i c n IE 
datta and the minister have uetus Ppread.£hat vraya 
perished in the conflagration. 


Vasavadatta along with the minister Yaugandharayana 
eaves for Magadha, disguised as his Sister. There she is put 
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in the charge of Padmavati by the minister under the preten- 
sion that she is his sister whose husband had gone abroad on 
a journey. Vasavadatta lives with Padmavati under the 
assumed name of Avantika. After some time a messenger 
is sent by the minister of Vatsaraja for the hand of Padma- 
vati and the king's consent is sought and within a few days 
Padmavati is married to Udayana. Thus, with the help of 
the Magadha prince and of Mahasena, the aggressor Aruni is 
defeated and the lost kingdom of Kausambi is recovered. 
Udayana- with his newly wedded queen Padmüvati returns 
to his kingdom. At this point the secret of Vasavadatta’s 
disguise is disclosed and she is again united with her husband. 
Their mission is fulfilled. 


DRAMATIC TOUCHES IN THE STORY 


Bhisa while dealing with the story adds that after their 
elopement their marriage was recognised by Vasavadatta’s 
parents and was formally celebrated with their painted 
scrolls. Again, Vasavadattü is entrusted to Padmavati in a 
hermitage where she had come to pay her respects to the 
Queen Mother. The enormity of Vàsavadatta s sacrifice can 
be judged from her pathetic remark at the time when she is 
asked to weave a garland for Padmüvati's marriage. 

The dramatic story of the Svapnavasavadatta reads 
that after a few days of the royal marriage Vasavadatta 
accompanies Padmiavati to a pleasure-garden. At the same 
time the king Udayana and his friend VidUsaka also reach 
there. Wasavadatta requests Padmaüvati to hide themselves 
behind a bower to avoid the sight of strangers, and hidden there 
she hears the king confessing his great love for Vasavadatta. 

In some other scene Vasavadatta is informed of 
Padmavati’s severe headache and she rushes to the Ocean- 
Pavilion to comfort her. There mistaking the sleeping 
person for Padmavati she sits on the bed, but soon after, 
from the dream-talk of the sleeping person she comes to 
know that he is none but her own beloved husband Udayana. 
Then for fear of being recognised she slips away from there. 
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Udayana with his newly wedded queen and her retinue 
is back to his kingdom, There comes the messenger from 
Mahasena with congratulations on victory and with d 
picture-scroll of the confirmation of the marriage of 
Udayana and Vasavadatta. Out of curiosity and respect 
Padmavati looks at the pictures and finds resemblance of 
Vasavadatta to Avantika entrusted to her care. Presently, 
Yaugandharayana, in the guise of a Brahmana appears on the 
scene to claim his sister. The whole mystery is then solved 
by the minister and everything ends happily. 

But the story as depicted by Matrraja Ananga Harsa 
differs in many respects from that of Bhasa. In his drama 
‘Tapasavatsaraja’ the minister has a personal interview with 
the queen Vasavadatta and acquaints her with the crisis in 
the state. Moreover, he takes into confidence her father 
Mahiasena and induces him to force Vasavadattz to accept 
the plan for the good of the state. Soa letter from her 
father is brought to her with a demand for sacrifice. She 
agrees to the proposal and it is some time after the rumour 
of the conflagration is spread that she under the guise of a 
Brahmana’s sister is put under the care of Padmavati. This 
helps create a natural atmosphere inthe development 
of the story. Padmavati has been represented as already 
cherishing love for Udayana. The king on the predic- 
tion of a holy man goes to Magadha to marry Padmavati 
with the hope that by doing so Vasavadatta may be reco- 
vered by him. The victory of the king’s armies is reported 
and while on his way back to his capital he comes to Prayaga 
and there determines to immolate himself, being disappointed 
in his efforts to find Vasavadatta. WVasavadatta is also 
brought there by the minister Yaugandharayana. Out of 
self-reproach she also determines to immolate herself. It is 
sO arranged that both the funeral pyres made for them are 
near to each other. It is when Vasavadatta is ready to 
immolate herself that the’ minister rushes to the king (who 
is also preparing for the same end) with the request to pro- 
tect his sister from burning herself in the fire, The king 
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rushes towards her and both recognise each other and the 
mystery of the whole plot is unravelled by the minister 
Yaugandharayana. They are reunited and come back to 
their kingdom with all good successes and prosperity. 


Now there comes the story of her later life based on 
the two dramas of Sri Harsa. From the point of Vasava- 
datta’s life both the stories run similarly. She is the senior- 
most queen of the realm, enjoying all the privileges of her 
position. But after some time either by the tricks of the 
ministers or accidentally two new faces appear to share her 
undivided love for the king. So she grows jealous and adopts 
some severe means to get rid of them but to her great sur- 
prise she finds them at last her own kith and kin and for- 
gives them and allows the king to fulfil his desire. The two 
targets of her cruel treatment are Sagarika and Ratnavali. 
THE POPULARITY OF THE LEGEND AND THE TREATMENT OF IT 
IN SUBSEQUENT VERSIONS. 

Udayana, the king of Vatsa is the central figure in a 
large number of Sanskrit stories of love and adventure. The 
historical Udayana appears in the Puranas as a ruler of the 
Paurava dynasty. His name appears among the twenty- 
nine Puru kings, tracing their lineage to Arjuna, the hero of 
the Mahabharata war. They removed their capital from 
Hastinapura to Kaugambi as the former capital had been 
destroyed by the floods of the Ganges. But the Jejune 
chronicles mention him as the fifth from the last king of the 
line and the successor of Satanika and predecessor of 
Vahinara From a passage in one of the Buddhist canonical 
writings we learn that he reigned shortly after the death of 
the Buddha? and consequently he was a contemporary of 
Canda Pradyota of Avanti; of 'Pasenadi (Prasenajit) and 
his son ‘Vidudabha’ of Kosala; and of 'Bimbasüra' (Jain 





1. See F. E. Pargiter ‘The Purana Text of tho Dynasties of the Kali 


! 
Age’, Pp. 3-8.Oxford 1913. | 
2. Cullavagga III. 19-I5 cd. H. Oldenberg, ‘The Vinaya Pitaka’, 2, 


290-292, London 1880. 
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Srenika) and his son 'Ajatasatru' of Magadha.! Most of the 
historians of the present day agree on these points and 
establish matrimonial relations of Udayana with Avanti 
Magadha and Anga kingdoms.” Moreover, the literary 
figure of king Darsaka, the ruler of Magadha, has been iden- 
tified with the famous ruler Ajatasatru of Magadha,’ and 
Padmavati as his sister. 


It is not possible even now to trace the origin and the 
growth of the legends that gathered around the figure of 
Udayana. But even in the canonical Pali. writings we find 


a few hints of his amorous traits that would make hima | 


suitable hero for romantic adventure, just as his contempo- 
rary Pradyota had gained early an unenviable reputation 
for ferocity. It is, therefore, not surprising that popular 
fancy should have woven a story that brings the two mon- 
archs together in dramatic contrast, narrating the capture of 
Udayana through Pradyota’s stratagem and the former's sub- 
sequent elopement with his captor's daughter as a prize. 
And who shall say in view of the romantic annals of Rajput 
chivalry, that there may not have been a kernel of truth in 
the incident 25 

That the story of Udayana had long been popular in 
the secular literature of India is proved by a statement of 
Sri Harsa,° its use in the dramas of the early poet Bhasa and 
many other later poets, and numerous incidental references 
to it in technical’ works and classics? Sudraka in his 


1. History of Ancient India b ipaihi iihi ika 
y R.S. Tripathi, p. 90; M a Nikaya 
108—Gopakamogga. Pert Rares ahima ay 


2. History of Anciont India by R.S. Tripathi, p. 90. 


9. Lectures on tho Ancient History of I dia 
1 .D. dar- 
kar : Second Lecture. H S ER sa 


4. Cullavagga, loc, 
ed. L. Feer London 1894. 


5. Lectures on the Ancient History of India by Bhandarkar Pp. 58-68. 


es . . l 


cit. Samyutta-Nikāya 85-127 (Bharadvaja sutra) 


8. Meghadiita 1.80. Prapyavantin Udayana katha kovida—. 
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Mrccnakatika refers to Yaugandharayana arousing his friends 
to free his master Udayana! Damodara Gupta refers to the 
romantic story of Udayana and Vasavadatta. The dramas 
Tapasa Vatsaraja, Vinavüsavadatta, Unmada Vüsavadatta, 
Ratnavali and Priyadargika are wholly based on the same 
theme. The fullest treatment of che Udayana legend in the 
Pali literature is found in the Dhammapada commentary, a 
work of the 5th century A.D? Here we get an account of 
Udayana's earlier career, his acquisition of the lute to charm 
the elephants of his protector, the ascetic Allakappa, his 
captivity, his wooing of Vasavadatta, and his elopement with 
her on a female elephant named ‘Bhadravati’. This portion 
of the history has been briefly narrated by Buddhaghosa also 
in his commentary on the Majjhima Nikaya. 


For the Jain account of the legend we have the “Trisasti 
Salaka Purusa Carita of Hemacandra, the Kumarapala 
Pratibodha of Somaprabha and the Mrgavati Caritra of 
Maladhari Devaprabha. In short, they present very few 
parallels to the episodes which we find in Harsa's dramas, 
but in general, in the elopement episode they are more in 
agreement with the Buddhistic accounts than with the 
Kashmirian version. 


Thus we have the main current of Sanskrit and Pali 
literature down to the eleventh century A.D. before we find 
a consecutive presentation of the tale in the two works of 
Kashmirian writers, the famous Kathaüsaritsagara of Soma- 
deva and the Brhatkathamaiijari of Ksemendra. Both claim 
to be faithful abridgments of the ancient Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya. But another abridgment of the ancient Brhatkatha 
‘Brhatkatha-Sloka-samgraha’ of Buddha Svamin, which 
seems more faithful to the original, has proved that the 
Kashmirian versions are not so faithful as they claim to 





1. Mro. Act. IV. St. 26. Uttejayami suhrdah parimoksanaya Yaugan- 
dharayana ivodayanasya rajüah (Aryaka’s episode). 
2. Ed. H. C. Norman 1.2. 161-281. London 1909. 
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be.’ So in the light of the above discussion we come tg the 
conclusion that the legend of Udayana and Vasavadatta had 
been current among the masses and literary circles for more 
than one thousand years tillit got its legendary form in KSS, 
and BKM. But out of the so far known authorities on the 
subject we think Bhasa is the earliest and he has the first. 
hand knowledge of the historical as well as romantic inci- 
dents and has thus presented the story in a most faithful 
manner. Thus taking Bhasa as a starting point we will 
consider the treatment of the story by the subsequent 
writers. As the two dramas, precisely on the same theme 
on which Bhasa's two dramas are based, have been dis- 
covered recently, so first of all let us take them into consi- 
deration. One of them is the ‘Vina Vasavadatta’ by an 
anonymous author! and closely similar in plot, style and 
spirit to the 'Pratijià Yaugandharayana’ and the other is 
"lapasavatsaraija' by Ananga Harsa Matrraja, agreeing in 
theme and incidents with the ‘Svapnavasavadatta.’ Both 
the dramas, Pratijiia and Vina deal with the story, (leaving 
aside strange mythological stories of the birth of Udayana 
and Vasavadatta), with the adventures and the capture of 
Udayana, his romance and elopement. But the most 
remarkable difference between the two is with regard to the 


c—— 








1, For a detailed study on tho subject see :—  - à 
(i) “Udayana as a Historical Personage"—vide Cambridge History 
of India, p. 187-188; 308; Dr. Bhandarkar—Lectures on Ancient 
History of India, pp. 58-63; Pargiter—Ancient Indian Histo- 
rical Tradition, pp. 285-86, 


(ii) (For legendary sources)—P. D. Gune. "Pradyota, Udayana 
and Srenika—A Jain legend,” Annals of tho Bhandarkar 
Research Institute—July 1990; KSS. Book II. Taranga 1-6; 
Book III, Tarniga 1-2; BKM. Book II, III. BSS. Sarga 
IV—18-90. V. 89-174. 

_2. Prof. O. R, , Devadhar (Poona Or. Vol. X, p. 88) identifies it with 

. Vatearaja caritam by Sidraka. Shastri (Intro. to A&carya, p. 98—Balaman- 

dram press, 1926) and Kuppuswami identify it with Unmada Vasavadatta 


of Saktibhadra. Note: Bhiasa’s criticism of artificial elopement is definitely 
based on this drama. 
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central theme. In the Pratijia Yaugandharayana more 
importance is attached to the character of the minister 
Yaugandharayana while in the Vina it has become a secon- 
dary thing and the valour and the romance of Udayana have 
taken precedence overit. Like the story in KSS. it begins 
with the anxiety of Mahiüsena about the marriage of Vasava- 
datta and his seeking of some boon from a god or a goddess, 
and with this inspiration follows the capture of Udayana. 
In Pratijia it appears, the plot is executed out of a feeling 
of sheer jealousy and revenge and it is accidental that the 
romance takes place. But in the Vinaüvasavadatta it is 
purely guided with the intention of marrying Vasavadatta 
to Udayana.” Moreover Bhasa's play does not portray the 
beginning and the development of the romance between the 
hero and the heroine in its entirety. Not only that, both the 
principal characters do not at all appear in person on the 
stage; but in the Vinavasavadatta full three acts (iv-vi) 
have been devoted to the beginning and the development of . 
their love, and they remain throughout on the stage. Vasava- 
datta’s craze for music which has simply been referred to 
there has been depicted at length here in Vinavdsava- 
datta. The music lesson to which Bhasa refers in the 
Svapna does not occur at all in the Pratijňā but in the Vina 
it actually takes place in a romantic atmosphere? The 
other incidents like the female elephant Bhadravati getting 
furious and elopement, etc. are similar in both the plays. 
A reference to Aruni, a powerful king of Paiicala, about 
whom we do not hear in later versions, is found in this play.' 
It is said that he has an alliance with the king of Ujjain on 
account of his enmity with Udayana." 

The other play which stands in comparison with 
Bhasa's Svapnavasavadatta is the Tapasavatsaraja. A 


ny — Y A— -— -~ 


In Vina he prays to Sankara and in KSS. to Candi. 
Vina Act, I, p. 5-10. 

Vina Act I, p. 5-16. 

. Ibid, Act, VII. 2.14-16. 

Ibid Act I, p. 8, 
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comparative study of the Svapna, Tapasa and KSS. Shows 
that this drama (Tapasavatsaraja) agrees more with KSS, and 
BKM. than with Svapna. In Svapna we do not have any 
knowledge of the outlines of the minister's plot and of the 
active help of Vasavadatta's brother or father in executing 
the plot. According to the legend in the KSS.! Gopala, the 
brother of Vasavadatta, is taken into confidence by the 
ministers Rumanvat and Yaugandharayana, is called from 
Ujjayini and the whole plan is explained to him. He goes 
with them and gives his consent. But in Tapasavatsaraja in 
place of her brother her father is taken into confidence and 
instead of his personal presence a letter is obtained from 
him to persuade Vasavadatta for the great sacrifice". On 
the point of Aruni’s invasion it closely follows the dramatic 
rather than the legendary version and portrays Vatsaraja as 
deeply indulging in amorous sports, neglecting the imperial 
duties and quite indifferent to his formidable enemy Aruni 
of Paficala.® Again there appears Narada before the king 
starts for sports to Lavanaka and tells him of the coming 
calamity, which will only be ofa limited duration, being 
followed by prosperity But in Tapasa the story follows a 
slightly different pattern. After the supposed death of 
Vasavadatta and the minister Yaugandharayana, Udayana 
is taken to holy Prayaga where a monk named Lamakayana 
meets him and consoles him with the prediction that he will 
meet his beloved queen again with the help of his second 
wife and thus makes him agree to marry Padmavati. The 
Vidusaka who is himself in the know of the plot takes him 
to Rajagrha where a Parivrajika, Sankrtyayani, has already 
been sent with the Picture of the king to influence and 


persuade Padmavati to go in for the king. The plan succeeds 
—————————À 

1. KSS. III Lambaka, Taranga, I, St, 29-98, 

2. Tapasa, Act. I, 1-2, hanir balasya sa tam visayopabhoge 
am vetti prasabham uparinyastacaranam. 

3. KSS. Lambaka III, Tarajga T, St, 44.8 ibid, 59. 

4. kancit kàlai ca te duhkham bhav 
mohah kartavyah sukhaniam bhavita hi tat, 


Pancülam vetti neneakhen Lo Qo o0 9 ESB YOPRONOZE. «20000 


isyati na ca tvaya. tatrati- 
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and Padmavati following Uddyana, who has become a 
Tapasa, puts on the robes of an ascetic and renouncing her 
royal palace lives in a garden worshipping the image of the 
king Udayana. Vasavadatta’s meeting with Padmavati 
takes place in a park as in KSS. and not in the Tapovana as 
in the Svapna. But in the way Vasavadatta is presented in 
disguise as the sister of an old Brahmana and as one whose 
husband has gone abroad, this drama follows Bhasa and not 
KSS. and BKM. where she is presented as the p of 
Yaugandharayana, an old Brahmana.” 


In both KSS. and Tapasa, Vatsaraja comes to Rajagrha 
specially for the purpose of marrying Padmavati; in the 
former in response to an invitation from the Magadha king, 
and in the latter directed by the predictions of the monk 
Lamakayana. In the Svapna, however, he is represented as 
having come over to Rajagrha on some other mission. In 
this respect the story of BKM. also isidentical with KSS.’ 
Again, according to KSS. the king, on the prediction of 
Narada, is sure that Vasavadatta is living and that it isa 
plot of the ministers. This agrees well with the consola- 
. tion of the monk Lamakayana found in other versions of the 
story. The firm belief of the king in his future reunion with 
his beloved queen is found in both the KSS. and Tapasa. 
There is no reference to the unfading garland and the Tilaka 
in the Tapasa which we find in the KSS. and BKM. and 
which leads the king to suspect that Vasavadatta is living. 
The self-reproaches of Vasavadatta and her determination 
for self-immolation described at the end of the play Tapasa- 
vatsaraja are also described almost identically in the KSS.* 
of which Bhasa makes no mention. 


For the meeting and reunion with Vasavadatta all the 


1. Tàpasa, Act. ITI. 3 = a 
9.BKM. Book III, Lávàgake Padmüvativivahah st. 75. Rajaputri 


suteyam me. 
9. BKM. Lavanake Padmivati vivahah 93. 
4, KSS. Lambaka III, Tarange 2 St. 44-47, 64. 
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authors choose different places. In the KSS." it takes place 
at Lavanaka after her leaving Magadha, in the Tüpasa also 
it takes place after her leaving Magadha but the place is 
Prayaga where both the parties are ready to immolate them. 
selves, out of sheer despair on a funeral pyre. Bhasa effects 
| the meeting in the palace cf Dar$aka following the recog- 
nition of Vasavadatta on the painted scroll. These are the 
major differences found in the different versions of the story. 


As we have already referred to all the possible sources 
of Udayana's legend above, we will now briefly discuss 
Harsa’s treatment of the story. In both the Natikas there 
are passing allusions to one or the other of the several 
episodes of the story. 'The author has freely utilised the 
sources and presented to us a changed picture of the various 
incidents of the legend. The amorous sports of king Uda- 
yana had long been popular in the secular and Buddhist 
literature which the dramatist used to the best advantage. 
Theideaof the marriage with Ratnavali is probably the same 
as we find in the marriage of Padmavati described by Bhasa 
and others, for it is purely for the sake of political alliance 
planned by the ministers. and based cn the prophecy of a 
seer or an astrologer that the husband of the particular 
Princess will be a Samrat. A passing reference to itis 
made in the narrative of Ksemendra about princess Padma- 
vati. This is how Harsa collected the material for the two 
romantic episodes of Vatsaraja’s life. To depict Vasava- 
datta’s jealousy he might have got ample material from the 
life in the harems of the contemporary princes. He has 
depicted Udayana as a sensualist, indulging in all kinds of 
Pleasures ; a man of patangavrtti; and Vasavadatta as a high- 
minded, jealous queen. In short, Udayana is a hen-pecked 
husband and Vasavadatta a jealous wife, 

. In the above paragraphs we have already discussed the 
difference found in the Kashmirian versions of the Brhat- 


katha. There is one more faithful abridgement of the origi- 
a n 


1. KSS. Lambaka III, Taranga 2, St. 10; BKM. Book III, 38-90. 
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nal Brhatkatka known as Brhatkatha-sloka-sangraha. But 
there we do not get the Udayana legend in full. Only 
incidental references to the principal events and the per- 
sonages of the story are found. The incidents connected 
with the birth and the early years of Udayana’s life are 
related at length. There is an allusion to the elopement 
episode and to Bhadravati and Nalagiri; and mention is 
made of the two queens Vasavadatta and Padmavati, as well 


as of the four ministers, Rsabha, Rumanvat, Yaugandhara- 
yana and Vasantaka. 
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POETRY IN THE VAMANA PURANA 


The Puranas have all along been considered a mass of 
dull and drab poetry. But occasionally the simple puranic 
bard is seen to write poetry which is at once sweet and 


charming. Under the stress of emotion he does not unoften ` 


write verses which come out of the innermost recesses of 
his heart. His verses then come to possess that flavour 
(rasa) which the rhetoricians say is the soul of poetry. Any 
Purana can have a number of such verses which may provide 
thorough enjoyment and genuine pleasure to any connoisseur 
of literature. The Vamana Puranais no exception. Herein 
interspersed we find a few excellent verses which can be 
put forward as instances of good poetry. Of such instances 
mention here may be made of the description of Varanasi. 
This description is so graphic and vivid and couched in such 
a sweet expression that it cannot but enthral the reader. 
Thus while describing the grandeur and the affluence of the 
city the poet in the author of the Vamana Purana comes 
out with a number of verses which make an irresistible 
appeal. One of them is particularly interesting and bears 
reproduction here :— 
vilasininam ra$anasvanena 
$rutisvaro brahmanapungavanam | 
$ucisvaratvam guravo ni$amya 
hasyanvitah santi muhur muhus tah I! 

This verse describes the funny condition of even “the 
noble Brahmana pupils who having their minds distracted 
'by the jingling ( of the tiny bells ) in the girdles ofthe 

wanton women begin to commit mistakes on hearing which 
the preceptors instruct them in proper pronunciation, there- 
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by provoking those women to laughter again and again.” 
The verse is highly charming inspite of the fact that it 
suffers from an ellipsis which has to be supplied with great 
difficulty and requires quite a good deal of imagination. 
The construction as it stands is incomplete and does not 
yield any connected sense. By supplying the ellipsis the 
construction would be like this : 
vilasininam raśanāsvanena brahmanapungavanam 
érutisvarah (dusto bhavati) (tatra) guravah 
$ucisvaratvam (upadisanti) | 
(tat) nigamya tà muhur muhur hasyanvita 
bhavanti ll 
But once the ellipsis is supplied the beauty ofthe verse 
stands out in bold relief. What a picturesque description 
itis! One single verse gives us a complete scene: Brah- 
manas sitting and learning their lessons, their distraction 
by the jingling girdles worn by the dallying damsels, the 
teachers intervening to correct them and the whole scene 
with the discomposure of the pupils appearing to be funny 
to the light-hearted girls who are only too conscious of their 
beauty and charm. 


Another verse which more directly describes the 
supreme beauty of the ladies of the city of Varanasi reads 
as follows: 

vrajatsu —yositsu catuspathesu 
padany alaktarunitani drstva | 
yayau gai vismayam eva yasyam 
kimsvit prayata sthalapadminiyam Il’ 

“By seeing the red lac foot-prints of the ladies in the 
city of Varanasi passing through the crossings the moon was 
indeed wondering whether a lotus-stalk growing on the earth 


was on the move". | 
Just as the verse quoted above is an excellent example 
ofthe figure of speech called utpreksa@ in the same way the 
following verse is that of bhrantiman. Here the poets 


1. 8.32. 
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imagination appears to be at its best. This verse can Stand 
comparison with the very best of its kind in Sanskrit 
literature : 

bhrngag ca yasyam sasikantabhittau 

pralobhyamanah  pratibimbitesu | 
alaksya yosidvimalananabje- 
sviyur bhraman naiva ca puspakantaram ù 

“In which (the city of Varanasi) the bees attracted 
by the reflections of the bright lotus-like faces of the ladies 


on the walls beset with moon-jewels did not go, thanks to - 


the confusion, to any other flower". The lotus-like faces of 
theladies when reflected on the moon-jewel-studded walls 
opposite to them appear to the bees to be real lotuses. 
What a similarity the faces have with the lotuses ! 


In another verse the author of the Vamana Purana 
describes as to how the fatigue caused to the people by their 
defeat at a sammohana game is removed by the ladies' 
joining with them in sports in the waters of the oblong tanks 
(dirghikas) in their houses. The verse in question reads: 

pari$rama$ capi parajitesu | 

naresu sammohanakhelanena |. 
yasyam jalakridanasamgatasu 
na strisu Sambho grhadirghikasu 1I? 

“O Sambhu, in which (city of Varanasi) there is no 
feeling of tiredness in the people defeated at a game which 
fascinates (sammohanakhelanena) as their consorts give 
them the pleasure oftheir sweet company in sports in the 
waters of the oblong tanks of their houses." 

The city of Varanasi is known for its tantalizingly 
beautiful courtezans. By means of a paranomasia the author 
gives a beautiful description of them in a verse where the 
adjectives having double meanings agreeing with Sankara 
as well as with the courtezans are employed. The verse 
may be cited as a very good illustration of the figure of 
speech called Slesa. It certainly deserves to be quoted here: 

1. 894 2 8.85 
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bhutilubdha vilasinyo bhujangaparivaritah | 

candrabhtsitadehas ca yasyam tvam iva Sankara I! 

“In which O Sankara, the harlots are greedy of the 
wealth (bhiti=aisvarya) of the people just as you are of 
ashes (bhati—bhasman) are surrounded by rogues (bhujanga 
—yila) just as you are by the encircling serpents (bhujanga 
—sarpa), and have their bodies anointed with camphor 
(candra=karpiira) much in the same way as your body is 
ornamented by the moon (candra=Sasin)’. 

The poet is never tired of describing the wealth and 
the grandeur of the city of Varanasi. By means of. the 
figures of speech parisankhya and Slesa he describes the 
grandeur of it which arises as much from its physical aspects 
asit does from the spiritual. The following are the two 
verses where we meet with such a description : 

pasagranthir gajendranam danacchedo madacyutau | 

yasyam manamadau punsam karinàm yauvanagame ll 

priyadosah sada yasyam kausika netare janah | 

taragane kulinatvam meghe vrttacyutir vibho ll? 

“O Lord, in which (the city of Varanasi) there is the 
tying of the knot of the noose for entrapping the elephants 
only; but there is none for catching hold of the offenders; 
in which there is danaccheda, cessation of ichor on the. dis- 
appearance of intoxication in the elephants, but there is no 
dana-ccheda (cessation of charity) elsewhere; in which the 
conceit and intoxication which appear at the approach of 
youth are found in elephants only, not in man; in which it is 
the owls that are priyadosa, (fond of the night), but other 
people are not privadosa, (fond of evil things); in which 
there is akulinatva (the state of not resting on the earth) 
in the multitude of stars only; but there is no abulinatva 
(birth in a low family) and in which there is »rttacyuti, (the 
flowing of water in the form of round drops) in clouds 
only, but there is no vrttacyuti (loss of character) in the 
people. 
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imagination appears to be at its best. This verse can stand 
comparison with the very best of its kind in Sanskrit 
literature : 

bhrnga$ ca yasyam $asikantabhittau 

pralobhyamanah  pratibimbitesu | 
alaksya yosidvimalananabje- 
sviyur bhraman naiva ca puspaküntaram i) 

“In which (the city of Varanasi) the bees attracted 
by the reflections of the bright lotus-like faces of the ladies 
on the walls beset with moon-jewels did not go, thanks to - 
the confusion, to any other flower’. The lotus-like faces of 
the ladies when reflected on the moon-jewel-studded walls 
opposite to them appear to the bees to be real lotuses. 
What a similarity the faces have with the lotuses ! 


In another verse the author of the Vamana Purana 
describes as to how the fatigue caused to the people by their 
defeat at a sammohana game is removed by the ladies’ 
joining with them in sports in the waters of the oblong tanks 
(dirghikas) in their houses. The verse in question reads : 

parisramas capi parajitesu 

naresu sammohanakhelanena | 
yasyam jalakridanasamgatasu 
na strisu Sambho g£rhadirghikasu 1l? 

“O Sambhu, in which (city of Varanasi) there is no 
feeling of tiredness in the people defeated at a game which 
fascinates (sammohanakhelanena) as their consorts give 
them the pleasure of their sweet company in sports in the 
waters of the oblong tanks of their houses.” 

The city of Varanasi is known for its tantalizingly 
beautiful courtezans. By means of a paranomasia the author 
gives a beautiful description of them in a verse where the 
adjectives having double meanings agreeing with Sankara 
as well as with the courtezans are employed. The verse 
may be cited as a very good illustration of the figure of 
speech called $lesa. It certainly deserves to be quoted here: 


1. 8.94. 2 8.85. 
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bhutilubdha vilasinyo bhujaügaparivaritah | 

candrabhusitadeha$ ca yasyam tvam iva Sankara I! 

"In which O Sankara, the harlots are greedy of the 
wealth (bhüuti—ai$varya) of the people just as you are of 
ashes (bhuti—bhasman); are surrounded by rogues (bhujanga 
—yija) just as you are by the encircling serpents (bhujanga 
—sarpa), and have their bodies anointed with camphor 
(candra= karpūra) much in the same way as your body is 
ornamented by the moon (candra—sasin) '. 

. The poet is never tired of describing the wealth and 
the grandeur of the city of Varanasi. By means of. the 
figures of speech parisankhya and Slesa he describes the 
grandeur of it which arises as much from its physical aspects 
asit does from the spiritual. The following are the two 
verses where we meet with such a description : 

pasagranthir gajendranam danacchedo madacyutau | 

yasyam manamadau punsam karindm yauvanagame Il 

priyadosih sada yasyam kausika netare janah | 

türigane kulinatvam meghe vrttacyutir vibho II 

*O Lord, in which (the city of Varanasi) there is the 
tying of the knot of the noose for entrapping the elephants 
only; but there is none for catching hold of the offenders; 
in which there is danaccheda, cessation of ichor on the. dis- 
appearance of intoxication in the elephants, but there is no 
dana-ccheda (cessation of charity) elsewhere; in which the 
conceit and intoxication which appear at the approach of 
youth are found in elephants only, not in man;in which it is 
the owls that are priyadosa, (fond of the night), but other 
people are not priyadosa, (fond of evil things); in which 
there is akulinatva (the state of not resting on the earth) 
in the multitude of stars only; but there is no akulinatva 
(birth in a low family) and in which there is vrttacyuti, (the 
flowing of water in the form of round drops) in clouds 
only; but there is no vrttacyuti (loss of character) in the 
people. 
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This is not all. The grandeur of the city of Varanasi 
further prompts the author to pour out the following verse 
which describes in prominent relief the lofty temples going 
up in the sky; | 

tungani yasyiam suramandirant 

rundhanti candram rajanimukhesu ! 

divapi suryam pavananvitabhir 

dirghabhir evam supatakikabhih l^ — . 
“Wherein (the city of Varanasi) the lofty temples 
obstruct, as it were, the moon at the time of the nightfall. 
Similarly do they obstruct the path of the sun during the 
day-time by means of their big flags fluttering in the strong 
wind.” : 

After this beautiful and charming description of the 
city of Varanasi inthe very beginning of the work it is a 
welcome change to cross over to the description of the king 
of seasons, the spring, which affords the best ever opportu- 
nity to the poet for the exercise of his playful imagination. 
The description is fitted into the context of the seduction of 
the sages Nara and Narayana by Rambha coming to the 
Badarikagrama accompanied by Lord Cupid and the spring 
sent as she is by Indra who is frightened by the severe pena- 
nce in which the two sages are engaged. At the approach of 
the spring the whole atmosphere of the forest undergoes a 
dramatic change. The winter which had preceded it is no 
more with its biting cold winds. There is beauty and charm 
everywhere which is found described in the following 
equally beautiful and charming verses : 

éisiram nama matangam vidarya nakharair iva | 

vasantakesari praptah palasakusumair vane ll 

mayatusaral$ ca kari nirjitah svena tejasa | 

tam evam ahasal lodhrair vasantah kundakudmalaih II 

vanani karnikaranam puspitani virejire l- 

yatha narendraputrani kanakabharanani vai ll 

tesam anu tatha nipah puspità iva rejire | 
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svamisamlabdhasammana bhrtya rajasuta iva II 
mafijaribhir virajante nadikulesu vetasah | 
vaktukama ivangulya ko’smakam sadrso nagah 
raktasokakara tanvi devarse kimsukankita | 
nilasokakara śyāamā  vikasikamalanana | 
nilendivaranetra ca brahman bilvaphalastani | 
protphullakundadasana maiijarikarasobhita II 
bandhujivadhara subhrasinduvaranakhankura | 
pumskokilasvana divya kankolavasana $ubha |l! 
“The lion of spring has come to the forest tearing 
as it were the elephant of the winter with its claws in the 
form of the flowers of the palása trees. The spring laughed 
at the elephant, the laughter being represented in the form 
of the lodhra flowers and the kunda buds and said, “The 
elephant has been won by my prowess and the cold". The 
groves of the blossoming karņikāras appeared as if they 
were princes wearing golden ornaments. Near them the 
nipa trees gave the appearance of the honoured servants of 
a king, resembling very much the princes. The canes 
growing on the banks of the rivers appeared as if they were 
eager to ask the question by raising their finger (which with 
them was nothing else than their sprays) whether there was 
any tree which could equal them (in their beauty). O sage, 
the Vasantalaksmi appeared like a slim, $yama girl. The 
red afoba flowers were her hands, her body adorned 
with kingukas, the blue lotuses were her eyes, the fruits 
of the bilva tree were her breasts, the blooming kunda 
flowers her teeth, the cluster of flowers her hands, the 
bandhujiva flowers her lips, the white sinduvara flowers, 
her tips of nails, the notes of the punskokila, her voice, 
and the kankola, her clothes. She was auspicious, divine. 
The above description of the spring season with all 
its metaphors and similes leaves a lasting impression on 
the mind. It was given to the author of the Vamana Purana 
alone to think of the spring asa lion and the winter as an 
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elephant and to imagine a fight between them two wherein 
the one (the winter) is defeated by the other (the spring), It 
was again given to him to personify the spring beauty (vasan. 
talaksmi) and then go in for those flowers and trees which 
would provide him with the necessary wherewithal to create 
a lady of his imagination. In the blue lotuses, the kunda, 
the bandhujiva, the sinduvara flowers he could discern the 
beautiful contours of the body of the lady of his imagination. 
These would then not remain inert matter but would be in. 
vested with life and flesh and form part of a human orga- 
nism. All of these, the flowers, the leaves and the sweet 
notes of the puùskokila (the male cuckoo) would then go to 
form a figure so sweet and so exquisite. The vasantalaksmi 
would then not appear to be something imaginary, the product 
of the poet's mind, she would then look a real lady with 
her limbs, the lips, the teeth, the hands, etc., all like those of 
other human beings. No wonder then that here the personi- 
fication nearly loses the sense of falsity. 


Not only the natural beauty, the physical beauty too 
provides the necessary fillip to the muse of the poet to des- 
cribe it with all the weapons in his armoury, the similes, the 
metaphors and the like. Thus when Madhava meets Urvasi 
for a moment or so he is left thinking and asksthe question 
unto himself : kimsvit kamanarendrasya rajadhani svayam 
sthita'. "Is it that the very capital of Lord Cupid stands 
before me, assuming a human form ?" Then ina way which 


goes to show that he hasrealised as to who she is, Madhava 


comes out with the remark: ! 
ajňātā $a$ino nunam iyam kantir nigaksaye | 
ravira$mipratapartibhita $aranam agat ll? 

"She is indeed the moonlight come incognito to take 

refuge because when the night had passed away she became 

afraid of the oppression she would have to suffer on account 

oftheheatofthe rays of the sun." But this was a mere 

conjecture of Madhava and coniectures are not always right. 
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A mcment of thought reveals the true identity of the: lady. 
Madhava was all smiles for he had realised that the lady 
was no other than Urvasi, the lady born out of his own 
thighs. The reasons for these thoushts of Madhava are 
provided by the exquisite beauty and the charm of Urvasi 
whose feet are said in the Vamana Purana to have such a 
natural colour that though rot anointed with red lac they 
appeared to be really having it (padav alaktakasamatvisau). 
The climax comes when Urrasi is compared with fibres of a 
lotus (padmahifijalbasannibha). With such a delicate 
form it was natural that she should be the cause of so much 
of surprise for Madhava. Further description of the various 
limbs of the body of this queen of beauty is highly poetic. 
While describing the full-grown breasts of Urvasi the poet 
says that they appear like the two persons. come together. 
All of these similes here can be put in that category which 
is called ayonija, (original, not borrowed) by rhetoricians. 
Next, the poet describes the line of down going from the 
thighs to the breasts (stanatata) thereby giving the appea- 
rance of a row of bees flying from a sandy beach to a lake. 
— Her vast expanse of hips when encircled with a shining girdle 
appeared as if it were the Mount Mandara fastened with 2e 
serpent (Sesa) at the time of the churning of the milk-ocean . 


In the Vamana Purana it is not only the srngara which 
we meet with most. There are other rasas too which are 
fairly well represented. Thus we see that in the ninth 
Adhyaya there isa description ofthe fierce battle between 
the gods and the demons (tumulah sankulo’ tibhayankarah). 
Here we have the rasas like vira, bibhatsa, and bhayanaka. 
The valiant soldiers of the opposing camps are described as 
engaged in such a close neck-to-neck fight that there was 
death and destruction everywhere. So much of Bien is 
said to have been spilled that a stream of it flowed di 
The description of the stream is given below in the words 
of the author himself : 


TD 
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tatas tu sankule tasmin yuddhe devasure mune | 

pravattata nadi ghora $amayanti rane rajah || 

asrktoya rathavarta yodhasaüghattavzhini | 

gajakumbhamahakurma $araminiü duratyaya Il 

tivragraprasamakara mahasigrahavahbini | 

antra$aivalasankirna patakaphenamalini || 
grdhrakankamahahansa syenacakrahvamanditz | 
pisdcamunisankirna dustara prakrtair janaih ||? 

Then in that close fight between the gods and the 
demons a terrible stream flowed forth allaying the dust. 
Blood formed the water in it, the chariots the whirlpools, T: 
flowed forth with the soldiers clashing with each other, It 
had big tortoises in the form of the temples of the elephants; 
the fish in the form of arrows; it was difficult to cross. It 
had sharks in the form of sharp-edged spears; it carried in it 
‘crocodiles in the form of large swords: it was bestrewn with 
moss in the form of intestines; it had garland-like foam in 
it in the form of flags; it had big swans in the form of eagles 
and herons and was adorned with ruddy geese in the form of 
the hawks. It was crowded with the sages in the form of 
the goblins (fiends) and was difficult to cross: by ordinary 
people. 

The above description of the battle-field cannot how- 
ever claim for it an originality, for elsewhere too in litera- 
ture we find not infrequently the riverine superimposition 
on it. Thus, for example, we find that in the Ramayana 
we have a similar description of the battle-field where some- 
-what identical imagery is seen to be employed. The follow- 
ing verses will illustrate the point: 

hataviraughavapram tu bhagnayudhamahadrumanm | 

Sonitaughamahatoyam  Yamasügaragamintm II 

yakrtplihamahapankam vinikirpantrasaivalam | 

bhinnakayasirominim  angavayavasaüdvalam II 

grdhrahansavarakirnam kankasdrasasevitam | 

medahphenasamakirnam avartasvananihsvanam lt 
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tam kapurusadustaram yuddhabhumimayim nadim | 

raksasah kapimukhyas te terus tam dustaram nadim tl 
“The demons and the leaders of the monkeys crossed 
that river of the battle-field which was difficult to cross by 
cowards, which had banks in the form of the mass of the 
killed brave Cwarriors), had tall trees in the form of.broken 
weapons, had a big volume of water in the form of the mass 
of blood and was flowing to the ocean of Yama, the god of 
death. This(river of the battle-field) had great slush in 
the form of the livers and the spleens, had moss in the form 
of scattered intestines, had the fish in the form of the trunks 
and the heads, had the green grass in the form of limbs and 
their parts, was crowded with swans in the form of eagles, 
was attended by herons and cranes, was fullof foam in the 
form of fat and was resounding with the deep rumbling 
sound of the whirl-pools. 

Though there isa community of thought in the two 
descriptions, laying the poet of the Purana open to the 
charge of plagiarism, there is enough of originality which 
makes ample amends for the offence. While the Adikavi com- 
pares the broken heads and trunks with the fish, this later 
and lesser poet compares the arrows with the fish. The 
arrows dart forth as the fish do. The comparison is surely 
more natural and pointed. Further while Valiniki compares 
the flowing fat with foam, our author compares the (flutte- 
ring) flags with the rows of foam. Here too the comparison 
is more striking. To Valmiki the identity of colour of both 
the fat and the foamis enough to justify the comparison. 
To the poet of the Vamana Purana the lightness and the 
floating nature of the two make good reason to institute a 
comparison between the flags and the row of foam. | 

In the Vasistha Ramayana, too, we meet with the 
metaphor of the river employed for the battle-field. A 
verse from it may well serve as an illustration : 

asrinadivahaddhastikatakarpatanauganam l 
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raktasrotahsphuracchuklavastradindirapindakam |j 

(“The battle-field) is the river of blood, the temples of 
the elephants who are being washed away in it form the 
boats with sails, while it has balls of foam in the form of 
the white clothes making their appearance out of this How 


of blood. 


At another place, too, we meet with fine poetry in the 
Vamana Purana, though it follows a conventional pattern 
and has practically no originality. The curiosity of the ladies 
to see the bridegroom is well known and has led Indian 
poets to pick up this phenomenon and paint through their 
imagination a beautiful picture of the ladies rushing to the 
windows to have a close look at the bridegroom and on 
account of this indecent haste-landing themselves in funny 
situations. The descriptions are identical everywhere, the 
author of the Bhagavatapurana, Kalidasa in his Raghuvamáéa 
and the Kumarasambhava, A$vaghosa in his Buddhacarita and 
Lolimbaraja—all have an identical approach. The descrip- 
tions, as has been said above, run more or less along the same 
course. Thus we see here a lady rushing to a window with 
the garland in one hand and the braid of hair in another, 
another lady pouring the red lac all on one foot and leaving 
the other unanointed running to have a glimpse of Hara, the 
third rushing when the news reached her that Siva had 
arrived, with one eye with the collyrium and the other 
without it, the collyrium-pencil being still in her hands. 
Still another carried away by the desire to see Lord Siva 
ran naked while the one who was left behind because she 
could not run due to the heaviness of the breasts began to 
blame them for depriving her of the opportunity to have 8 
look at Siva. We may give this description below in the 
words of the Vamana Purana itself : 

malyadama samadaya karenaikena bhamini | 

keśapāśam dvitiyena Sankarabhimukhi gata I! 

anya laktakaragadhyam padam krtva’ kuleksana ! 





1. III. $8. 51-52; 47; 50. 
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analaktakam ekam hi Haram drastum upagatz Il 
ekenaksnaiijitenaiva $rutva bhimam upagatam | 
saiijanam ca pragrhyanya $alakaüm susthu dhavati ll 
anya sara$anam vaàsah paninadaya sundari | 
unmattevagaman nagna Haradarganalalasa |i 
anyatikrantam Isanam Srutva stanabhariülasi | 
anindata kucau bala yauvanam svam kráodari I! 


The above discussion will convince any one that the 
Vamana Purana though not technically a kavya has a good 
sprinkling of poetic element which is abundantly characte- 
rized by rasa and which any composition to be called 
poetry must have. lt has an appeal for connoisseurs (sah;- 
dayas) for it forms part ofaliterature which is otherwise 
not very attractive so far as its literary aspect is concerned, 
notwithstanding its usefulness for a historian, a sociologist 
and a linguist. It relieves the tedium and so is all the more 
welcome. It also shows that popular bards and rhapsodists 
were not altogether incapable of writing good poetry which 
has an appeal even for the highly cultivated zsthetic sense 
of the present-day critic. 
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A CRITICAL SURVEY OF SANSKRIT 
DUTAKAVYAS. 


The idea of conveying messages through messengers is 
fairly old. Even in the Vedas Agni (Fire-god) is asked to 
carry the prayersof the sacrificers or their offerings to other 
gods. Heis known as the Devaduta or Vahni, the bearer. 
It is through him that the yajamana hopes to send his 
oblations to the other deities. He serves as a link between 
the sacrificer on the earth and the gods in the heaven. There 
is a distance of millions of miles between the two, yet the 
message is conveyed and is received by the devas through 
their dita, the Agni. Agni in the Veda is supposed to be a 
god with a human form, invested with life and soul. As a 
matter of fact, it is the deified earthly fire which is supposed 
to carry the message or the offerings of the yajamana. Thus 
the idea of things in Nature being treated as messengers goes 
back to a hoary past. And there is nothing improbable in 
it. Human emotions remain the same in all times and 
climes. A man widely separated from the one he holds 
dear would try to catch at anything that may serve his 
purpose. He would try that his feelings be conveyed to the 
person far away, that his ideas may touch his affectionate 
companion though he be thousands of miles away. This 
very idea is at the back of the sending of the presents too. 
By means of presents one likes to convey to the other 
person a measure of his feelings and emotional attachment 
to him but when the person is far away how is this emotio- 
nalattachment to be conveyed ? Even now-a-days when 
science and technology have annihilated distance, it is not 
always easy for people living far away to come together 
and exchange their ideas and feelingsfor each other. When 
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this is the state to-day, one has only to imagine as to what 
would have been the position in days of yore when means 
of communication were far too primitive and inadequate. 
Going out to a distant land would not mean a transient 
separation but keeping away for a long time, may be, for 
all times. In that event it was natural for people in those 
days to see any moving thing and then under the emotional 
stress think that it would convey an element of their men- 
tal agony to the person far away. This is the background of 
Nala’s sending a hañùsa to Damayanti, his sweetheart. The 
story as it goes in the Mahabharata is that King Nala fasci- 
nated by the news of the charms and beauty of Damayanti 
deputes a haùsa to convey to her that he (Nala) is in love 
with Damayanti. Now Nala's employment of haása as his 
dütais very ingenious The hansa goesto Damayanti's palace 
and delivers Nala's message. Damayanti is then smitten 
with love and thus both the lovers are equally attracted to- 
wards each other. Itisthis love which ultimately culminates 
into Nala’s marriage with Damayanti. This was the tradit- 
ional inspiration for Kalidasa to pick upa cloud as messenger. 
The idea of employing a messenger for conveying messages 
was fairly old but Kalidasa made a bold departure in that he 
employed an inanimate cloud as messenger. Hithertofore 
from the scanty material available with us we can say that 
only animate beings had been employed as messengers. But 
the poet Kalidasa’s Muse could not be fettered by tradition. 
Its flight brought it to the regions where the difference 
of animate and inanimate ceases due to emotional stress 
and strain: “prakrtikrpanas cetanacetanesu’. And then a 
cloud no longer remains a conglomeration of smoke, fire and 
water: “dhumajyotihsalilamarutam sannipatah. . It be- 
comes a living organism full of sentiments, emotions and 
feelings. It is addressed as ‘brother. The cloud is no doubt 
presented as a man. Kalidasa attributes to it all the feelings 
of a man, and the tender emotions that the Yaksa EUR 
ences. Inspite of all the superstructure that has been raise 

to make the cloud appear a living being the inanimateness 
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ofthe cloud however peeps out. It is a human being in 
Kalidasas Meghaduta who thinks and speaks through the 
cloud. The cloud always remainsin the background. The 
Yaksa is always in the foreground. In his moments of ex. 
treme anguish and agony Yaksa forgets that it is not 
an inanimate cloud that he is addressing. He thinks 
that the cloud also thinks like him and will act as he would 
like him to. Kalidasa succeeds eminently in depicting the 
state of the human mind when a man is so absorbed in him- 
self that the world outside him perhaps does not exist for 
him. And if at all it exists; it exists for him only. This is 
why the Yaksa becoming oblivious of the fact that a cloud is 
a Jadapadartha, (an inanimate object) picks it up as his mess- 
enger. That is the highest peak of his self-centredness. It 
was perhaps given to Kalidasa only, to depict this extreme 
self-centredness which he depicts in three places in his works. 
In the Sakuntala the innocent Sakuntala incurs the displeas- 
ure of the fierce sage Durvüsas on account of this very ex- 
treme self-centredness. Although the sage announces his 
advent she pays no attention to him. For her the entire 
world has become Dusyanta. Similar extreme self-centred- 
ness has been depicted by Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava 
too. Parvati is so devoted to Lord Siva that for her every- 
thing in the forest appears to be Siva. It was this faculty 
of describing the extreme self-centredness that won Kali- 

dasa a name which will ever remain enshrined in the pages 
of Indian literary history. It is extreme self-centredness of 

Yaksa that makes him impart to the cloud all his feelings and 
emotions. To whatever direction the cloud may move he 
thinks it is going towards his beloved's place. He gives it a 

message which it has to convey to the beloved. 

The later dutakavyas are modelled on the Megha- 
duta. Barring a few, all of them employ birds as mes- 
sengers. Thisis perhaps more in line with the earlier Indian 
tradition. The employment of a harsa as a duta, in the 
story of Nala and Damayanti in the Mahabharata perhaps 
suggested the use of birds as messengers to the poets. Their 
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style, diction or delineation of sentiment owes much to that 
of the Meghaduta but the use of birds as messengers, they 
owe probably to a much older source. As it happened each 
poet tried to employ a different bird to serve as a messeng- 
er. Ifone poet employed a haasa the second one thought 
it wise to use a cuckoo or a peacock while the third one 
employed a bee. Thus it happened that poets went in search 
of newer and newer birds to serve as messengers. Each one 
vied with another to convey his message through a different 
bird. Ina way it has been good too. For it has led to a 
greater variety and more charm. If the same birds had 
been used by the poets to serve as messengers the dutakav- 
yas would have been a mass of dull and insipid poetry. As 
they are, they are quite pleasant and charming. This pheno- 
menon has been rather helpfulin providing an occasion to 
poets to exercise their ingenuity too. 

Now a word about those dttakavyas in which abstract 
conceptions like morality or Sila are treated as messengers. 
This represents a later phenomenon. In Sanskrit dramas 
Prabodhacandrodaya is the only work where abstract con- 
ceptions like Prabodha, Buddhi, Krodha, Moha etc. are found 
as characters. No other similar work in Sanskrit has been 
discovered so far. We can place these dutaküvyas in a 
category where the mind of certain people is highly obsessed 
with philosophical conceptions. A poet ora dramatist uses 
abstract conceptions as messengers only to give an expres- 
sion to his innate love for them. He thinks that by personi- 
fication they will become more easy and understandable to 
a common man. That is the approach of any practical philo- 
sopher, poet or a philosopher-playwright. Generally the 
philosophical conceptions are too abstruse and abstract for a 
common man. They are very often beyond his reach. He, 
therefore, wants to avoid them as far as possible, But for 
the thinkers and preachers who are out to preach their 
religion to a common man it becomes imperative to put them 
in a form that may be acceptable to the common man. In 
this way they hope to inculcate the highest truths of their 
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religion through the medium of light literature. Most of 
these dutakavyas where abstract conceptions are treated as 
messengers are composed by the Jainas. Their aim in chog. 
sing the abstract conceptions as messengers appears to be to 
propagate them and to make the readers acquainted with 
the broad principles of Jainism. It is a tribute to the ingenuity 
of the authors that they chose the medium of the dutakavya 
which since ages has caught the fancy of the people of the 
country. They realised that people would be only too prepared 
tolisten to them and if properly approached, would be conver- 
ted to their viewpoint, provided an attempt were made thro- 
ugh the medium of lyric poetry which so much appealed to 
them. People in days gone by wanted to sing the Manda kràanta 
verses of Kalidasa and enjoy their lilting melody. Just as 
they could sing the verses of the Meghaduta they could very 
well sing the verses of the Cetoduta or the Siladuta too and 
consciously or unconsciously imbibe the principles and doc- 
trines enunciated therein. That must have been the idea of 
the authors of such dutaküvyas. It may also be that these 
works were composed for the adherents of Jainism to acqua- 
int them more fully with its principles and the doctrines in 
alanguage they could understand very well. It is human 
weakness that people like to read the light literature 
generally. Dramas, poems, stories and novels appeal to them 
and if they are used for a particular aim or purpose, that goes 
right deep into their mind. Bernard Shaw, the playwright 
and Somerset Maugham,the story-writer through their plays 
and stories, laid their fingersright at the weak spots of society. 
Their works, therefore, served their end much more forcefully 
than any amount of preaching could have done. People 
generally do not take kindly to preaching. That is why we 
find stories in the Upanisads and Brahmanas called the 
arthavadas. These arthavadas serve to highlight a philoso- 
phicalspeculation and make it acceptable to the people 
much more forcefully than anything else. This is also 
the basis of stories in the Mahabharata and the Paricatantra. 
The reason given is "balanam sukhabodhaya”. The balas, 
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or the ignorant ones, are generally not able to climb up to 
the philosophical heights. They are the men of the soil. 


They can understand only the language of the soil In the’ 


Meghaduta Kalidasa blazed the trail that kept on burning 
even after many centuries. After the Meghaduta there 
was an outburst of unusual literary activity resulting in the 
growth of the dutakavya literature of considerable magni- 
tude. The sweet music of the Meghaduta so inspired the 
later writers that they tried to sing in the way the great 
master had done but it is an admitted fact that they could 
not measure up to the standards of Kavikulaguru. Most 
of these dütakaüvyas were only cheap imitations of Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta. Some of them were written for an avowed 
purpose of recapturing the spirit of the Meghaduta which 
unfortunately proved far too elusive. One thing that stands 
out by the study of the later dttakavya literature is that it 
has pretty little original to offer to the reader. The form 
and content in later dutakavyas in more cases than one is 
borrowed from the Meghadtta of Kalidasa. Six or seven of 
them are written on the popular style of samasyapurti where 
one line from the Meghaduta is conjoined with three lines of 
the poet’s own creation. Some of the dutakavyas are worth- 
while while others are poor. The question is why was it 
that an element of gradual decay was visible in the dutaka- 
vya literature ? An analysis of the causes that may be res: 
ponsible for this is interesting as well as illuminating. 

One of the reasons for this seems to be Kalidasa's supe- 
riority over other poets. All along the Indian tradition 
Kalidasa has been called Kavikulaguru or Kavikulacuda- 
mani. He is ranked superior to all other poets of ancient 
India. The other dutakavyas that were modelled on his 
work naturally therefore suffered by way of comparison. 
Some of the dutakavyas in themselves are not so bad as to be 
rejected out right by a literary critic, but when compared 
with Kalidasa’s Meghaduta they do not have much 
appeal. 

Had it not been for Kalidasa, these works would have 
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been ranked as specimens of good poetry worthy of recogni. 
tion at the hands of scholars and critics. Such, for example 
are the Pavanaduta and the Nemiditta. 

The second reason appears to be the decline in the 
general standards of literary activity in particular peri. 
ods. On account of a number of reasons in a particular 
period there appears an outburst of unusual activity in all 
branches of learning, culture and civilization. In England 
in Shakespeare's time such an activity appeared. That was 
called the Renaissance period. On account of progress 
in all directions that period is known as the golden 
period of British History. But after Shakespeare for 
sometime we do not hear of an outstanding man of letters. 
Poetasters replaced the pocts and imitators followed the 
original writers. The same thing happened in India too. 
Kalidasa's period is known to Indian History as the golden 
period, for in that the Indian genius threw up a number of 
gems, the Navaratnas. Kalidasa was one ofthem. There wasan 
unusual activity in literature, arts, sciences and medicine. It 
is NO use repeating what is so well known to history. After 
the golden period there came a time when tinsel replaced 
gold. Original activity came almost to a stop and there 
were very few writers left whose contributions led to the 
enrichment of literature and philosophy. Take for example, 
grammar. There we find the age of commentaries appear- 
ing after the Mahabhasya and the Vakyapadiya. In Medicine 
a rehash of Suáruta and Caraka comes on the scene. In As- 
trology India becomes a Sisya of the Romans and the Greeks 
and in Mathematics and Sciences the days of the discovery 
of the zero which revolutionised mathematical studies in 
ancient days is gone. It is no wonder therefore that the 
poets coming after the first dutakavya do not measure up 
to the heights of Kalidasa. 

As time rolls on due to political or other factors the 
writers become less and less original with the result that 
some of the dutakavyas that are found today are not of 
much use as pieces of literature. Of course we can’t dis- 
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miss them as useless as sources of the contemporary history 
and culture of the country but their literary value does not 
compel our attention. 

This fact, though unfortunate in the extreme, is never- 
' theless true. It seems the later poetasters—it is a misnomer 


to call them poets—were so charmed by the Meghaduta that- 


they also wanted to try their hand at writing works of the 
type. This might have served the purpose of satisfying the 
ego of these poets although some of them at least have very 
little value so far as poetry is concerned. 

The third reason is the unusual influence exercised by 
the Meghaduta of Kalidasa on the minds of the later poets 
which killed their initiative and smothered their originality. 
The Meghadüta was a model for them in style and content 
and they had to adhere toit. When something becomes 
a model, it leaves little room for originality and innovations 
and without originality and innovations it is very difficult to 
create a literature of permanent value and abiding interest. 

The fourth reason may be the change in the political 
climate of the country. With the coming into power of the 
Mohammedans, Sanskrit suffered a definite setback in India. 
Hithertofore the patronage which the Hindu kings had 
been extending to the authors of Sanskrit encouraged them 
tocontinue theirliterary activities. Now the Mohamme- 
dans were not only opposed to Sanskrit but were positively 
hostile to it. Imbued with their fanatical zeal to propagate 
Islam these barbarians from Turkey and Mangolia were out 
to crush and destroy everything that was Hindu. They 
Carried fire and sword wherever they went. With a few 
noble exceptions they destroyed temples, harrassed people 
and burnt libraries. In such an atmosphere when there 
were frequent outbursts of killing and incendiarism it was 
impossible for literature to flourish. Whatever literary 
activity that went on in the country inspite of the hostility 

of the paramount power owed its inspiration to the patronage 
of the Hindu aristocracy which could not be wiped out even 
by the frequent orgies of violence. Due to this peculiar 
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political situation in the country it. was not possible for 
Sanskrit works of great merit to be produced and this partly 
accounts for the paucity of talent and lack of Originality on 
the part of the writers and poets of Sanskrit that ‘came on 
the scene. Serious literary activity can only continue when 
there is peaceful. atmosphere all round. In an uncertain 
atmosphere when there is no body to recognize or patronize 
talent, only mediocrities hold:the scene. - 

The fifth reason for the decay of the dūtakāvya litera- 
ture in Sanskrit is the rise of the Prakrits, the Apabhramśas - 
andthe modern dialects. Thisis not to say that no dutakavya 
was composed after a particular time, it only means that. as 
the regional languages progressively supplanted Sanskrit, 
works began to be composed in those languages. Writers 
began to exercise their poetical ability and express 
themselves through the medium of these languages. So 
those writers also who had the fascination for composing 
dutakavyas composed them in their ‘respective regional 
languages and dialects spoken and understood by the people. 

So we can say that there was no change in the desire 
and inclination of the poets to write dutakavyas or poems in 
which somebody or something had.to act as a messenger to 
convey a message. This had so captivated the minds of the 
people that there could be no question ofthe cessation of 
the dutakavya activity. Their popular appeal persisted. 
The poets had to cater to the demand of the populace 
and they didit intheir own language. So the dutakavye 
activity cannot be said to have suffered a setback in. the 
country. What happened was the change in the vehicle 
of expression. What formally used to be written in Sanskrit 
came to be written inthe different regional. languages. 
Thus viewed, there was no decay of the dutakavya liter- 
ature. -But so far as dutakavya literature in Sanskrit was 
concerned, stagnation was slowly visible; gradually the 
number of dutaküvyas written in Sanskrit began to fall 
till we arrive at a time when there remained only a trickle. 
Dutakavyas in Sanskrit are composed even now in India: 
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but they are few and far between. Occasionally a Pandit 
here or there brings out a small poem containing a few 
scores of Slokas to give expression to his poetical ability or 
to show off his competence in composing verses in-Sanskrit. 
There is practically little originality in the «attempt 
though the charm may be still there. The tradition so far 
as dutakavyas composed in Sanskrit is concerned, stands 
broken and no amount of occasional or casual efforts: of a 
coterie of scholars of Sanskrit can hope to revive it. 
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DESCRIPTION OF INDIVIDUAL DUTAKAVYAS — 
MEGHADUTA OF KALIDASA 


Kalidasa's Meghaduta isa widely known love-lyric 
having one hundred and ten’ verses in the Mandakranta 
metre. It has caught popular imagination in Sanskrit. The 
story goes that Kubera once turned out a certain Yaksa for 
one year for neglect of duty. The Yaksa took up his 
abode at Ramagiri mountain. On the first day of the month 
of Asadha, he saw a cloud on the sky and requested him to 
convey his message to his beloved consort residing at 
Alaka. 

The poem is divided into two parts, the Purva Megha 
and the Uttara Megha. The former contains the descrip- 
tion of the route which the cloud is expected. to traverse 
and the latter contains a vivid description of. Alaka, the, 
dreamland of pleasure and the message which the cloud is 
asked to convey to the Yaksa's consort. 

The richness of Kalidasa’s imagination. is revealed .in 
the colourful descriptions of Ujjayini, the Himalayas and 
the Kailaga mountain. His art seems to be natural. The 
poem contains a graphic description of Indias jmportant 
towns, mountains, cities, rivers, pilgrim-centres etc. It 


1. Vallabhadeva (10th century) has 1l verses; Mallinatha (14th con- 
tury) 191 verses ; Daksinavartanatha (12th century) 110 verses ; Pürnsarasvati 
110 verses; Tibetan version of Megbaduta 117 verses; Panabokke 
(Ceylonese version) 118 verses; India Office Manuscript of  Meghadüta 
110 verses ; V. S. Agrawala edition, 115 verses; CG. 3 R. Sastri 115 deum 
(He has also given a separate list of 5 Slokas which he Mire ds 
interpolated.) - Vidvan G. J. Somayaji Madras 194 verses ; K. Lue: 
190 verses ; Sthiradeva 112 verses; Vasanta Ramachandra Meana : SH 
118 verses (He has given 9 verses separately which he considers to be Sp 
ous.) J. B. Chaudhury, Calcutta, 114 verses. ` 
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abounds in figures of speech, U tpreksa, Art hantaran 
etc., and is written in a very simple and lucid style. 


JAINA MEGHADUTA OF MERUTUNGA 


Most of the dutakavyas are unfortunately not dated. 
This Jaina work, however, is different. Tt gives welcome 
information about its date. The author of this poem, 
Merutuüga, was born in a village known as Nani in the year 
1403 Vikrama era i. e. 1346 A. D. His original name Was 
Vastika. He was a great scholar of Sanskrit and Prakrit, 
He died at the age of 68. 

This poem contains 196 verses in all the four cantos. In 
it the poet has given a description of Neminatha who be- 
comes a recluse. His beloved wife sends him a message in- 
quiring after the condition of the bereaved family. 


MEGHABHYUDAYA (ANONYMOUS) 


A fragmentary manuscript having 26 verses in different 
metres has been found recently. The author and the 
commentary on it are both anonymous. 

Though the colophon of this work is not known and 
the verses after the 26th are missing the work may belong to 
the 18th century. 

The poet has composed this work on the model of Kāli- 
dasa's Meghaduta. The Opening verses are in the Manda- 
krünti metre but after the tenth verse we find S rag- 
dhara, Arya, Upajāti and such like metres. The poet has an 
intense fondness for alliteration, as for example : 


navambuvidyullatayz samantatah 


tato vimuiicanti samam samantatah | 
vinodayann ambudhara kalapino 


| diviksate candramasah kalapinah ll 
The substance of the available part is as under : 
The rainy season has approached and the clouds, dark 
all round, accompanied with lightning have covered the 
sky. The peacocks and other birds including all the 


1. Ms. No 5008, 11 pages, 96 verses, V. V. R. I, Hoshiarpur. 


Vasa, 
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flora and fauna are pleasing everywhere. Everybody is 
rejoicing and the cool breezes are blowing. A lover is 
scheduled to go out and the beloved, inspite of her efforts, 
failsto prevail upon him to change his cecision. She is 
much perplexed. The lover is away and the beloved begui- 
les her weary hoursin a very sorry state till at last she 
loses her senses. 


The messenger seems to be the cloud. The poem is 


a very nice piece of a love-lyric but unfortunately the com- 
plete work is not available. Some words are peculiar to us 
(for instance Jalali). The poet seems to be a Vaisnavite 
since he writes Rama, Rama, etc. at the end of every verse. 


MEGHADAUTYAM OF TRAILOKYAMOHANA 
GUHANIYOGI 


The author of this poem is known to us as Trailokyamo- 
hana Guhaniyogi who composed it about fifty years back. It 
consists of two hundred stanzas in the Mandakranta metre. 


The language of the poem is very simple. The subject- 
matter is similar to that of the Meghaduta. In form too it 
has similarity with the Meghaduta with this difference that in 
this dutakavya the beloved sends the message to the lover. 


The story goes like this: A Yaksi receives the mess- 
age from her lover and responds to it. She wants to convey 
her feelings and emotions and gives them a clear expression. 


A large number of verses are a close imitation of the 
Meghaduta of Kalidasa. The poet seems to have a good 
knowledge of rhetorics and prosody. This virahakavya is 
one of the biggesc works found in the dutakavya literature. 
The poet has no thorough mastery over Sanskrit grammar 
and has deliberately put in obscure words to display his skill 
in poetry. 

PARSVABHYUDAYA OF JINASENA 

The Parévabhyudaya is divided into four cantos. There 
are three hundred and sixty four verses in all in this poem 
which are divided into four cantos one hundred and 
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eighteen in the first, the same number in the second, ‘fifty-se_ 
ven in the third, and seventy-one in the fourth. Dye to its 
having been written on the Samasyapürti scheme the whole 
poem has been composed in the Mandükranta metre except 
the last six verses of the fourth canto where five verses are 
in the Malini and the remaining one in the Vasantatilakz. 
The poem imitates the Meghaduta in every respect with 
this difference that at places the dull and the drab descrip- 
tions impede the flow of the work. 


There need be no controversy about the date of the 
author of this work which was composed, as has been ex- 
pressly stated by the author himself, during the reign of 
Amoghavarsa I of the Rastraktta dynasty. The following 
two verses of the poem may be quoted here with advantage: 


iti viracitam etat kavyam avestya Megham 
bahugunam apadosam Kalidasasya kav yam | 
malinitaparakavyam tisthad asasankam 
bhuvanam avatu devah sarvadamoghavarsah II 
$rivirasenamunipadapayojabhrngah 

$rimàn abhud Vinayasenamunir gariyan | 
taccoditena Jinasenamuni$varena 

kavyam vyadhayi parivestitameghadutam ll 


Amoghavarsa is believed to have ascended the throne 
in Saka 736 and continued to rule till Saka 799. 

The theme of the work is as under : 

There is one Kamatha who having been expelled by 
king Aravinda goes to the bank of the river Sindhu to practise 
penance. When Marubhuti (Parávanatha), the younger 
brother of Kamatha learns this he comes to him (Kamatha). 
When Kamatha, sees Marubhuti he is atonce reminded of 
the past hostilities and thinks of killing him. On account 
of his Maya he brings forth rain, roars likea lion and rails at 
Marubhuti. Whenhe finds that all this has left Marubhuti 
cold he invites him for a duel and advises him to £o to 
Alakapuri when he would meet his doom at his hands. He fur- 
theradviseshim to assume the form of a cloud after his death, 
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to go to Alaka passing on the way from Ramagiri, wherefrom 
the journey would begin, to Amrakuüta mountain, the Dagarna 
country with its capital at Vidisà, the rivers Nirvindhya and 
Sindhu, the city of Ujjayini where it (the cloud) is advi- 
sed to see the Jaina temples, the river Gambhira, the mount- 
ain Devagiri, the river Carmanvati, the city of Dasapura and 
the river Sita, the region of Brahmüvarta, Kuruksetra, 
the sacred places of Balarama in its vicinity and the Kana- 
khala mountain which will usher him to Alaka. The poet's 
description of Alaka is really charming. Equally charming 
is the description of the union of Vasundhara, the wife of 
Marubhtti in an earlier birth with her husband (Marubhtti). 
The whole scene is highly pathetic and emotional. 


As Kamatha has been saying all chis Marubhuti (Parsva- 
natha) maintains his calm. At that Kamatha again challenges 
him for a fight but that too leaves Marubhuti cold. Then 
Kamatha creates a bevy of young girls on account of his 
Maya. They approach Marubhuti singing and dancing, but 
Marubhuti (Pargvanatha) remains unaffected. All his 
efforts gone in vain, Kamatha feels highly insulted. He 
lifts up a rock and when he is about to strike Marubhuti's 
head with it a Naga king Dharanendra accompanied by his 
wife comes there. On seeing him Kamatha takes to flight 
but the Nagaraja prevents him from doing so, offers him 
abhaya, reminds him of all his evil deeds in previous births 
and prays to God to have mercy on him (Kamatha. And 
then he spreadsan umbrella of his hoods on the head of 
Marubhuti who is none else than Lord Parsvanatha himself. 
The wife of Nagaraja too does likewise. At this Kamatha 
feels penitent and asks forgiveness for all his earlier crimes. 
When he is praying there flows forth a stream of tears from 
hiseyes. At this sight the gods shower flowers from the 
heaven, and the dundubhis are sounded. The gods come from 
the heaven to Parévanatha. The other tapasas too come to 
him (Pargvanatha.) At this the story of the kavya comes to 
an end. 
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PAVANADUTA OF DHOYI 


Pavanaduta is the oldest available work barring the 
Meghaduta, Ghatakarparakavya and Candradtta of Jamby- 
‘kavi. The poem contains 104 verses in Mandakranta metre, 


The Pavanadtta of Dhoyi has been published in Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad Series, as work No. 11 and has been very 
ably edited by Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti with a 
detailed introduction in English covering as many as 26 
pages from which we learn much about the poet. According 
to Prof. Chakravarti Dhuyi, Dhoyi, Dhoi or Dhoyika 
as the poet is variously called belongedto the court of king 
Laksmanasena of Bengal of the 12th century A. D. He was 
known to have been one ofthe five jewels of Laksmanasena's 
court. The verse which enumerates the names of these five 
jewels does not specifically mention Dhoyi but mentions one 
Kaviraja who has been conclusively proved by Prof. Chakra- 
varti to be no other than the poet Dhoyi who more than 
once in his Pavanaduta refers to himself as ‘kaviksmabhrtam 
cakravarti (verse 101), ‘kavinarapati’ (verse 102) The 
colophon of the work also reads ‘iti $r Dhoy:kavirajaviraci- 
tam. As has been said above king Laksmanasena belonged 
to the 12th century A. D. So Dhoyi must have flourished 
in that century. The upper limit of the poet is furnished 
by the discovery of the verses attributed to him which begin 
to appear in works like Saduktikarnamrta (1205 A. D); Jalb- 
ana's Subhasita Muktavali (middle of the 13th century) and 
the Sarngadharapaddhati (14th century). 


The poet has selected a historical character as the hero 
of his work. It is said that once Laksmanasena invaded and 
conquered Malayacaladega. During his compaign a Gand- 
harva girl of Kanakapuri was fascinated by his beauty, 
although she could not disclose her feelings to him. After 
a few days’ stay the king left the place andthe heroine be- 
came sad. She then sent the wind as messenger to convey 
her feeling to the king residing at his capital Vijayapuram 1n 
Bengal. 
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The poet has depicted a nice picture of the heroine 
who is in a very sad condition. The poem has won for him 
a name. It isa fact that very few poems can excel it or 
even equal it. 


PAVANADUTA OF VADICANDRA 


This poem is written by Vadicandra who in the colo- 
phon gives the name of his Guru as Santinatha. The poem 
consists of one hundred and one stanzas in the Mandakranta 
metre. It does not follow the usual style of the dutakavyas, 
as there is no mention of the route. Nor has it any of the 
attractions of a lyric-poem. The theme of the poem is: 

Tara, the wife of a king named Vijaya has been abduc- 
ted by another king whom the poet calls by the name, 
Khecara or Khagapati. The lover while thinking of her 
beloved’s talents bursts into tears and requests the wind to 
convey his message to her. Thereafter he tells it (the 
wind) the charms of the journey although the names of 
the places enroute are. not given. The wind is to pass 
through the woods, the mountains, the rivers, etc, The 
wind is requested not to put off the lamps at that moment 
when the Khecaras are busy in their sexual merry-making, 
for they would like to see the naked bodies of their consorts 
(verse 14). The lover is busy in brooding over the departure 
till at last the wind reaches the beloved who is busy in 
meditation of Jine$a. 

The wind reaches the abducter too. Then there are a 
few verses put into the mouth of the wind which are of a 
didactic nature. The wind informs the king that the conse- 
quences of abducting another's wife are not good. The 
mother of the abducting king intervenes just when he is trying 
-to make preparations for a combat, and at her instance the 
abducted Tara is handed over to the wind who brings her 
back to the lover. 


VATADUTA OF KRSNANATHA | 
This virahakavya of one hundred verses 1s written 
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by Krsnanatha Paficanana who is said to h 


ave flourished 
during the last century. 


The subject-matter of this work is Sita's abduction: 
the same as mentioned by Valmiki in his Ramayana. The 
story of the poem in brief is that Sita who has been abduc- 
ted by Ravana, feels very sad and requests the Wind to 
convey her message to Rima. 


The style of the poem is as attractive as that of the 
Padmadu:a. 

In the first part the poet describes the sad condition of 
Sita. After this there is the description of the route to be 
followed by the messenger. Thereafter comes the descrip- 
tion of Rama’s Asrama. Then are described a number of 
things such as Sita’s friends, Muni Aésrama, sunrise, sunset, 
Rama’s condition in Sita’s absence, her message to Rama, 
benedictions, prayers, etc., etc. 


ANILADUTA OF RAMA DAYALU TARKARATNA 


This poem has been composed by Ramadayalu of Bhatta- 
palli who was patronized by the king of Vardhamna state. 
The work has not been published so far. 

The theme of the poem is the same as that of the other 
dutakavyas concerned with Krsna’s and Gopis’ love-affairs. 
The messenger is wind i. e. anila, which is requested by the 
Gopis to convey their feelings to Krsna who is requested to 
come back from Madhupura to Vrndavana. 


MARUDDUTA OFR.C. SANTA SALIHASA 


The latest of the dutakavyas of this category is the 
Marudduta by Rame$acandra Santa Salihasa. It is published 
serially in the Divya-J yoti, a Sanskrit monthly from Simla; 
the last instalment having been’ published in its issue of 
November, 1961. It is a small poem of not much literary 
merit, and abounding in grammatical and other errors. lt is 
a poor attempt and does little credit to the author. 

The theme of the work is: — 

A follower of Mahatma Gandhiis put in a prison. 
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After he has been there for sometime, he feels a longing for 
his wife and son, who are in Indraprastha, the old name for 
Delhi. The prisoner in these moments experiences the 
sweet touch of the Malaya breeze froma small opening in 
his cell and eagerly asks it to convey his message to his kith 
and kin who are living far away in Delhi. The breeze is to 
start from somewhere in Eastern India where the man is 
»made to live in confinement during the British days and 
pass on its long journey through Varanasi, Prayaga (Allaha- 
bad), and Kanpur from where it is to take a turn to Agra to 
have a look at the famous Taj. From Agra it is to proceed 
to Delhi. Atthis the poem comes to an end. The message is 
not described. May be, it is to be taken up in the coming issue 
or issues but there is no indication to the effect in the No- 
vember issue of the Magazine which in its previous issues 
carried the note ‘to be continued’. In the course of the 
description of the journey the poet describes in vivid 
detail the famous cities and towns that fall on the way, 
Varanasi, Prayaga etc. with all that is worth seeing in 
them. Here and there, there are poetic flashes, too, but 
their charm is very much marred by the inadequacy of ex- 
pression and faulty idioms, which are unfortunately nota 
few in the poem. 


INDUDUTA OF VINAYAVIJAYAGANI 

Vinayavijayagani, a Jain poet has composed this work 
consisting of 131 verses in the Mandakranta metre after 
the usual pattern of the dutakavyas. 

The theme of this work is: 

Vinayavijayagani, a native of Dvadasavarta, has ob- 
served celibacy and is absorbed in his meditations in the 
benign company of his gracious teacher residing at a pilgri- 
mage-centre named Yodhapura. After the usual evening- 
prayers the poet is just out to pay his homage at the sacred 
feet of his Guru Tapaganapati but all of a sudden he goes 
to sleep and enters a dreamland. He looks at the rising 
moon and entreats him to convey his message to his revered 
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teacher. He praises the high family of the Moon; her Pedigree 
showing her relation with Laksmi and other gods. Then he 
relates the route from Yodhapura to Surat. It is in the last 
verse only that he states his message. It is a request to the 
effect that the venerable teacher whom he is worshipping 
constantly may remain kind and considerate to him so that 
he may continue to follow his path and gain emancipation. 

It is a nice little poem and makes a delightful reading, 
It is rich in fine figures of speech. The flight of imagina- 
tion displayed by the poet is commendable. The pre. 
dominant note in itis that of tranquility and not Karuna 
(Pathos) which is a common characteristic of the duta- 
kavyas. 


CANDRADUTA OF SRIKRSNA TARKALANKARA 


This small dutakavya is attributed to Srikrsna Tar- 
kalankara. He wasa great logician. He is said to be the 
son of Gopikanta Bhattücürya who commented on the 
Kavyaprakaéa. The poet's intention is to propagate his 
doctrines or philosophy through the medium of the light 
literature. 

The poem shows close similarity with the Padanka- 
duta where the poet is more interested in philosophical 
speculation through a poem. 

From the Malyavat Parvata, Rama sends Hanumat to 
Lanka who comes back after seeing Sita, Rama is very sad 
because of Sità's separation. In a state of awful bewilder- 
ment he espies the rising moon who is moving towards Lanka 
and asks her to convey his message to Sita. 


CANDRADÜTA OF VINAYAPRABHU 


The work contains only 12 verses. The first eleven 
verses are in Vaméasthavila metre and the last one is 1N 
Anustubh. The theme of this work is that a lady separated 
from her lover sends a message to him through the moon. 
The moon is requested to inform the hero that his beloved 
is dying by inches. 

The moon is moved by her piteous condition and be- - 
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wilderment. She relates the sad plight of the lady to her 
lover who being charmed by the melodious voice of the moon 
comes back and thus the couple enjoys a happy reunion. 


The poem is really a nice piece where the messenger 
not only relates the message but actually brings about the 
desired end. 


CANDRADUTA OF JAMBUKAVI 


The poet flourished in the 10th century. This small 
poem contains only 23 verses in the Malini metre. The work 
though small, can be placed among some of the master- 
pieces of the dutakavya literature. The work is also useful 
for the history of India for it gives chronology of a certain 
period. Most of the verses are Yamakas of a subtle nature. 
A large number of scholars or rhetoricians quote these ver 
ses in their works. 

The theme of the poem is the conventicnal one pecu- 
liar to the dutakivyas. A lady separated from her lover 
requests the moon to go to her lover and inform him of her 
pangs of separation she is suffering from his absence. The 
moon is asked by the lover kindly to come back and enjoy 
her sweet company. 


PIKADUTA OE RUDRANYAYAPANCANANA 


Pikaduta is attributed to Rudra Nyayapaticanana. 
Only a fragmentary copy of it having about 30 verses is 
available. The metre used in this work is Sardulavikridita. 

Asin the Ghatakarpara-Yamaka-Kavya and in some 
other dutakavyas, so in this poem also the messenger is sent 
by the beloved to the lover. 

The tradition of describing the route to be followed by 
the duta is missing in this poem. The story in brief runs 
thus : 

Krsna has left for Mathura. Vrndavana is no place 
of attraction to Radha. It is simply repelling and fortuna- 
tely for .Radha a cuckoo happens to pass nearby. She 
humbly requests it to convey her message to her lover. She 
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does not like to senda beetle as it would surely cling to 
Krsna's lotus-like feet, since itis in the nature of the beetles 
to run after the lotus-flowers. The beetle would surely fai] 
to convey the message and come back again. Earlier Radha 
had sent her mind to Krsna but it did not come back, The 
cuckoo is asked by the Gopis to ride on an elephant and go 
to Mathura. After all, what offence have the Gopis given to 
Krsna that he has entirely forgotten them? The cuckoo would 
tell him that his votaresses can no longer resist the 
pangs of his separation. Nevertheless, they sustain them- 
selves in the hope of reunion with him. The trees and the 
birds. etc. of Vrndavana are all sad in his absence. The 
cuckoo is to request Krsnato give cheer to the Gopis and to 
come back to Mathura. 


PIKADUTA OF AMBIKACARANA DEVASARMA 
This poem is attributed to Ambikacarana Devagarma 
who seems to be a poet of the present century. This poem 
has not been published so far. 
The message and the theme of this work coincide with 
that of the Aniladuta of Rama Dayalu Tarkaratna. 


KOKILADUTA OF HARIDASA 

This virahabavya of one hundred and three verses is 
attributed to Haridasa (or Harimohana) who composed it in 
the Saka era 1777. One hundred verses of it are concerned 
with the message proper while the last three verses disclose 
the poet's own identity. 

The theme of this work is that Krsna has left Vrnda- 
vana. Radha is much aggrieved. She wants to convey her 
feelings through a kokila. The rest of the matter is an 
imitation of the dutakavyas of this type. 

There is no mention of the route. The poet wrote the 
work to show off his poetical talents. The verses are at 
times too difficult and abstruse and thus muchof the charm 
of the poem is lost. 


KOKILASANDESA OF VENKATACARYA 
This sande$akavya is different from the Kokilasande$a 
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of Uddanda Kavi. The poem is written on the model of 
Kalidasas Meghaduta having 60 and 61 verses in the 
Mandakranta metre in the first and second parts respectively. 
The manuscript ofthe work is preserved in the T. M. S. 
S. M. Library, Tanjore. The theme of the work is : 
Having enjoyed the company of sixteen thousand con- 
.sorts, Visnu becomes tired of Srngara and desires to expe- 
rience pathos. He becomes the king of Magadha and then 
under the curse of Agastya sojourns at Malayagiri. He is 
now separated from his wife and in a state of utter help- 
lessness entreats a kokila to convey his message to his wife. 


The route which the kokila is asked to follow runs 
from Malayagiri to Kusumapura. The messenger, as usual, is 
at the very outset eulogised and subsequently entreated to 
carry his message to his sweetheart. To reach Kusumapura 
the kokila is to follow a northward course and to commence 
its journey after paying homage to Mahendra mountain 
where the Malaya breezes are blowing. The messenger must 
have his wife to accompany him lest he (the messenger) 
should feel the pangs of separation like the hero. After 
crossing the hermitage of Agastya at Malayaktta the messen- 
ger is to go to Satamakhapuri and Tamraparni where the 
Brahmanas are highly learned. Other intermediate stages 
are Madhura and the Sahya mountain where the messen- 
ger will be delighted to pay homage to Ranganatha, 
Sesanaga and Padmanabha. The kokila, will then visit 
Taija Nagara. the Kaveri, the sacred river Tungabhadra, 
and the Krsna and then would reach Kusumapura. 

The actual message is described in the second part of 
the work. 

The poem draws inspiration from the Meghaduta only 
in form and metre but not in spirit, although the predomi- 
nant sentiment is pathos here too. 


KOKILASANDESA OF UDDANDA 


The poem is written by Uddanda, the famous pr 
of Mallikamaruta. It contains 92 verses in the first part an 
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69 verses in the second part. The poem is an imit 
Sukasandega. The poet leaves no trace of his identity } 
the poet Udaya, the author of the Mayürasandesa, i 
mentioned Uddanda as a great favourite in the Balya 
country. Uddanda has mentioned Chennamangalam as the 
destination of his messenger in Kokilasandeéa. This city 
is identified with Villarvattam. According to Malabar 
tradition Uddanda was a great scholar, poet and debator who 
kept up his rank in the Zamorin’s Vidvatsadas (Learned 
Assembly). After twelve years, the local Brahmin scholars 
became jealous and propitiated Durga. With the grace 
of Durga, a baby was born in the Brahmin family of Kakkas- 
son. He grew upto be a great scholar, poet and debator. 
In his twelfth year he defeated Uddanda in Zamorin’s sadas. 
The story of this poem runs thus: 


ation of 


A hero living with his beloved is taken away at night 
by a celestial being and is near the Conjeevaram temple. 
After two months, the month of Caitra approaches and he 


sees a kokila, through whom he sends the message to his 
beloved. 


The route is described from Conjeevaram in the Chin- 
gleput District: of the Madras State to a place called 
Chennamangalam (now a part of Kerala) between the two 
arms of the Alwaye river. The messenger is entreated to 
enter Malabar through Mysore (Hoysala kingdom) in the 
north-eastern corner, The poem closely follows Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta in technique, and is supposed to be a comple- 
ment to Sukasandesa of Laksmidasa in so far as it describes 
such portions of Malabar as are not included in that 
poem. 

The poem is written in the usual Mandakranta metre. 


BHRNGASANDESA OF VASUDEVA! 
Malayali poets have writen dutakayas both in Sans- 





1. Sandes? smin katham api guru Sripadümbhojayugmadhyane 
dhvasta prabalatamsa Vasudevena baddhe. 
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krit! as as well as in Malayalam* on the model of Kalidasa’s 
Meghaduta. In this dutakavya, Vasudeva has marvellously 
interwoven the external nature depicted in the Purva- 
bhaga with human feelings charmingly delineated in the 
Uttarabhaga. The number of verses is 95 and 80 in the first 
and second parts respectively. The poem has been published 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, Trivandrum. 


The theme and substance of the poem is that being char- 
med by the enticing beauty ofa lover enjoying sound sleep in 
his palace, a Yaksi had snatched him away from the bedside 
of his beautiful consort Balanili.2 But she was forced to 
drop him down in a flower-garden in the vicinity of Padma- 
nabhasvami temple at Trivandrum, due to the chance 
appearance of a Yaksa. The lover finds himself in seclusion 
and is perplexed at this strange turn of events. In utter 
dismay he begins to contemplate over his fate but the sweet 
hummings of a bhrnga catch his fancy. The overwhelmed 
lover decides to send his message to his beloved through this 
bhriga. 

The poet here follows the conventional method of the 
dutakavyas. In the Purva-bhaga the route is described. 
The bhrhga is expected to travel from Trivandrum to 
Svetadurga on the bank of Bharatapura, the abode of the 
beloved. The Uttara-bhaga contains the message which is 
expressed in a very simple style. 

The poem is also known as Bhramarasandega, but the 
name intended by the poet was Bhrngasandesa.' 

From Trivandrum to Svetadurga is one months’s® jour- 
ney but it is completed in two days only. The beetle 
is endowed with some super-natural power. In keeping 
with the dutakavya tradition the poet describes some 
important places he has visited. According to Sambasiva 
Sastri, the editor of the work, “he (the poet) has, in fact, 


' . , 
1, For instance Mayurasandess, Kokilasandesa etc. 





9. Kokasandesa, Unninilisandesa etc. ee 
8. Vorses 1 and 2. 4, Verses 5 and 49. 5. Verse 17. 
6. Verse 6. 
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surpassed all others by consigning all his personal e 
ces to the swing of poesy”. 

In this work the poet has mentioned the names of Sr 
Narayana Bhattapada, Matrdallapandita! and the famous 
astrologer Acyuta Pi$arota? All these men are Probably 
his contemporaries. The poet has also praised the ruler of 
Trivandrum’ who ruled over Cochin between 1563-1602 AD. 
This Sande$akavya seems to have been written during that 
period. It sheds a welcome light on the historical and also 
the geographical data of that period. 


BHRAMARASANDESA OF MAHALINGA $ASIRI 


This is a recent work written in the year 1923 A.D. by 
Mahalinga Sastri in Sikharini metre and has one hundred. 
and ten verses. The poet has written this poem on the 
model of Kalidasa's Meghaduta. 

A resume of the subject-matter is: 

Indra has killed Vrtrasura. The sin of murdering a 
Brahmana beginsto haunt him in the shape of a dreadful 
ghost and Indra has no other alternative but to conceal him- 
self in the lotus-tank of the Ganges, He thus gets separated 
from his beloved consort Saci and in this sad separation sends 
a messenger to her. A bee is entreated to carry the message 
to her abode, the Indrapuri. 

The route runs from Jahnuksetra to heaven. Himalaya, 
Badarikasrama, Sthanvasrama, Osadhiprastha,  Kailasa, 
Manasa lake and Svargaloka are the important places which 
the bee would like to see and enjoy during his journey. 

The poem ends with the statement that by virtue of 
accidental pious recollections, Indra becomes purified of his 
sins and is released from the sin of Brahmahatya. Brhaspati i 
assists Indra in regaining his lost grandeur and his beloved 
Saci. 

The poet aims at conveying the readers the philosophy 
of the Puranas, viz. ‘ksine punye martya-lokam visanti, 
that men come back to the earth from the heaven when 
1. Verse 91. 2. Vere 89. 8, Vorse 25. 


Xperien 
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their accumulated punyas (religious merits) are exhausted 
and when they do some good in this world they can again be 
eligible for admission to the heavenly abode.” 


BHRAMARADUTA OF RUDRA NYAYAVACASPATI 


This poem is attributed to Rudra Nyayavacaspati. 
The complete poem contains 125 verses. The subject- 
matter of this work has been taken from Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana with some innovations and alterations in the route. 
The theme of the poem is: 

Hanumat has come back to Rama who is staying at 
Citrakuta. Rama hears from this messenger of the pitiable 
plight of his wife and becomes very sad. He recollects the 
days which he spent in the sweet company of his wife Sita. 
He can no more bear separation and this creates a grave 
situation. Rama becomes the Yaksa of the Meghaduta. 
He is very sad. As the rainy season has arrived he thinks 
that all men must be with their consorts. It is just then 
that a bhramara appears there. Rama entreats it to convey 
his message to Sita who is under confinement in Lanka. 


The poet then explains the route. He describes 
once again the sad condition of Sita. Thereafter, the mess- 
age is related to the bee. The last two verses are concerned 
with the poet's own identity, etc. 


BHRNGADUTA OF SRIKRSNA 


The credit of bringing this work to light goes to Sri 
S.P. Chaturvedi of Allahabad, (formerly of Nagpur). It 
was published in the Nagpur University journal No. 3, 
December 1937. A critique on it was published by Mr. 
Chaturvedi in the Proceedings and Transactions of the All 
India Oriental Conference, VIth Session, 1930, pages 623-632. 
We quote relevant extracts from it which give quite a nice 
description of this hitherto unknown work. 

The work contains 126 verses in Mandakranta metre. 
Unlike the Meghaduta there are no Pürvabhaga and Uttara- 
bhaga divisions in the work. All the verses go to form one 
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unit—the work itself. The last stanza is in Upajati met, 
and states the names of the author and the work, : 
The theme of the dttakavya is: 

.. A Gopt in feigned anger (praptamanantaraya) quarrels 
with Krsna and spends a restless night. The following morning, 
she sees nearby a bee humming merrily on the opening lotus 
flowers. With big tears in her sleep-idle eyes, she breathes 
a heavy sigh and asks the bee to take her message to her 
lover Sri Krsna. The way shown tothe messenger is not 
exactly one which the messenger must follow to reach its 
destination. What our author aims at is to mention and 
describe the various scenes of Vrajabhumi which are of 
great interest to the.Gopis and other devotees of Sri Krsna. 
The bee is asked to go first to the house of Nanda (yahi 
nandasya geham). The garden, the Malati-bower, scenes 
of amorous sports (kamakridaparimala), the arch—all these 
are admirably described. Then comes the royal avenue 
(rajavithi), where beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to 
their lovers’ places and heart-attracting ball-sames (kandu- 
kakridah) are being played. Reaching Gokula through a 
spacious gate, the messenger is to see the image of Gane$a in 
the court-yard, and the worship of Rohini. He is advised 
to enjoy the playing on musical instruments and the amorous 
dance in honour of the deity. Thence he goes to the way 
leading to the (river) Yamuna and listens to the witty and 
confidential talks of the ladies who have gone there to fetch 
water. He is to keep himself aloof from these temptations 
and. proceed on his undertaken errand. Now comes the 
temple of Vagdevata (the goddess of speech) by whose grace 
even the animals can compose excellent poetic lines. This 
is followed by a very beautiful description of Lord Siva’s 
temple (Kailasadhama). 


PATRADUTA OF RUDRADEVA TRIPATHI 


This is a recent dutakavya! written by Rudradeva 
Tripathi, son of Ramakanta Sarma who is described by the 


1. Published in Samvat 2012 


s, 
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author as an astrologer. The work is published by Pandit 
Bhimadeva Tripathi of Shri Maheshwar‘ Printing Press, 
Mandsore (M. P.). | It consists of 37 printed pages and con- 
tains 163 verses written in the Mandakranta metre. At the 
end of the work there are five photographic reproductions 
of the things and places described in the work, which has 
elicited praise from such critics as the editor of the Madhura- 
yani. The theme of the work is: 

The author Rudradeva Tripathi who is living in Bombay 
with one of his maternal uncles, Govinda Rama Sarma, 
sends a letter to his preceptor who is also one of the mater- 
nal uncles ci the author living in Dagapura in the Malava 
country. The letter is sent as a messenger to convey the 
best regards of the pupil, the author, to the preceptor, Rama 
Chandra on the Guru Purnima day. Just as the cloud in 
the Meghadüta is treated as a living being and human ac- 
tions are ascribed to it, similarly our author Rudradeva 
Tripathi attributes all human actions to the letter. He also 
describes the route to be followed by the letter which lies 
between Bombay and Dasapura and passes through Dadar, 
Balsar, Bullimore, Navasari, Bhrgupura, Revati and Ratna- 
puri, etc. In between the poet takes a few moments off and 
describes in vivid detail the various places and scenes of 
Bombay with all its beauty-spots like Chowpatti, the Juhu 
Beach thronged with the merry-making people helping 
themselves with Bhelpuri, etc. and the buses and the trams 
plying. The journey of the letter commences from the 
Bombay Central Post Office from where it is put in a Dak 
van, carried to the Railway Station and put in a train- 
compartment. It is described to be.a witness to all that 
takes place in the compartment; the breakfast by the people, 
the boisterous laughters of the people and the like. When 
the letter reaches DaSapura, it is asked to go to a Vidyalaya 
ora College-building where the author had pursued his 
studies sometime back. The letter is to deliver the message 
of best compliments of the pupil, the author, to the preceptor, 
the maternal uncle of the author. 
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HANSADUTA OF VAMANABHATTA BANA 


Vamanabhatta, a Brahmana of Vatsagotra, was the 
court-poet of Vemabhupala, the famous author of Srhgara. 
dipika in the 15th century. The famous poet Bana Bhatta 
the court-poet of Sri Harsa who composed Kadambarj amd 
Harsacarita was also a Vatsagotra Brzhmana. Dana Bhatta 
is said to be a unique prose-writer. In order to equal tlie 
fame won by him, the former wrote a large number of books 
including this Hansaduta. The subject-matter is the same 
as that of the Meghaduta. 

A Yaksa separated from his beloved, sends a message ` 
to his beloved consort Kandarpalekha through a swan, who 
is expected to travel from Mount Malaya (the extreme south 
of India) to Alaka. The swan isto travel through Tamra- 

‘parni and reach Madura, the land of the Pandya kings, 
Thereafter he is to go to Cauvery, the lands of the Ranga 
and the Colas, the Siva temple of Pundarikapura, Conjeeva- 
ram, the Parvati shrine at the bank of the river Kampa, and 
then he is to cross the river Kanakumukhari. Thereafter he 
is to pass through the Andhras, the Krsnavati, the Tungabha- 
dra, the Godavari and then traverse the Vindhya mountains, 
and cross the rivers Yamuna and Ganga and travel through 
Varanasi, Ayodhya, Kuruksetra, the Himalayas, the Kraufica 
mountain, the mount Kailasa and reach Alaka.. | 

The second part of the work contains a fine description 
of Alaka, the abode of Yaksa, and his message to his beloved 
consort. 

The work as a whole is very interesting and is closely 
similar to the Meghadüta. The poet has a thorough mastery 
over language and rhetoric. 


HANSADUTA OF RUP AGOSVAMI 


Rupagosvami, a disciple of Sricaitanya, wasa great 
Vaisnava of Bengal. Besides this Hansaduta, a work of 142 
verses in Sikharini; a large number of other works are his 
compositions. The theme of this poem is: 


1. Some editions contain 101 verses only. 
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Lalita, on behalf of Radha and other cowherdesses sends 
a swan from Vrndavana to Mathura where Lord Krsna 
resides. The swan is requested to follow the track of Krsna’s 
chariot driven by Akrura. Heis further requested to have 
rest under the Kadamba tree behind which Krsna used to 
hide himself while stealing the clothes of the Gopis. He is 
also expected to visit the Govardhana mountain, a favourite 
resort of Krsna, the Tamala tree; the Kaliya lake where the 
Vrndadevi had transformed herself into a Tulasi leaf, and 
from there to the famous town of Mathura. The swan is to go 
there and see Krsna busy in merry-making with the maidens 
singing songs of his glory. Krsna will certainly be busy hearing 
sweet songs of Vikadrt and the legendary tales narrated by 
Akrura. Krtavarman, Satyaka, Garuda and others must be i 
busy in Krsna's service. The swan must look for an oppor- 
tunity to see Krsna when he is alone, otherwise, he would 
not like to hear the message sent by the village-maidens. He 
must request Krsna not to forget them who were once his 
very near and dear ones, particularly Radha who cannot : 
resist the pangs of separation any more. 





s.. 


oo 


-— 
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The poem is rich in similes and the flight of imagina- 
tion is spontaneous, although the theme is borrowed from | 
Srimad Bhagavata (X—41, 57). | 


HANSADUTA OF VENKATANATHA VEDANTACARYA | 


Venkatanatha and his son Varadanütha are famous 
poets of the 14th century. They are the followers of Rama- 
nuja. A large numberof Sanskrit and Tamil works have been 
written by Vedantacürya. i 

The theme of this poem is based on the Ramayana. 
The messenger is a swan instéad of Hanuman. The route 
which the swan is directed to follow is described. It runs 
from Mount Malayavatto Ceylon. The route described 
here is a repetition of the route described by Vamana 
Bhatta Bana and the poet has sufficient explanation ready 
for it. This path is safe and the heavy rains would not 
Obstruct the. movement of the passengers there. Hence the 
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messenger is requested to travel through the Eastern Coast 
of the Madras Presidency. It is a bit longer route no doubt 
but it will be free from any difficulty. The swan is expec 
tedto go to Karnataka, Andhra, Venkatacala, the river 
Kanakamukhari flowing near Aiijanadri, Satyavatiksetra, 
Hastisaila at Conjeevaram situated on the northern bank of 
the river Vegavati, the Cola country, the Svetasaila, the Can- 
drapuskarini on the bank of which the Vrksacala and the 
Pandyadesa are situated. Thereafter comes the Tamraparni, 
then the Subala mountain on the sea and finally the messenger 
reaches Ceylon. Sita is found sitting under the cluster of 
green trees, where he conveys the message of Rama. 


The message is nothing new to us. But the poet aims 
at relating through an outburst of pathos, the Vedanta 
doctrines and philosophy only in a new garb. However, the 
poet has tried to make this poem attractive by the beauty of 
his composition. He saves it from becoming a dull and 
monotonous song. 


HANSASANDESA OF RAGHUNATHADASA 


The theme of the work is exactly the same as that 
ofthe Hansasandesa of Rupagosvami. Generally the duta- 
kavyas show the route first and then the message is con- 
veyed but here the case is reverse. The poet relates the 
message in the first half of the poem and the second half 
contains the route. 

The theme is as follows : 

Radha, the chief cowherdess cannot stand the pangs of 
separation from Krsna. She deputes Lalitz, her trusted 
friend, to convey her message to Krsna, who is living in 
Mathura. The messenger is requested to describe the day- 
by-day worsening plight of the Gopis. Krsna has deserted 
them and this has made them miserable. Every month that 
passes brings fresh pain and agony. Their condition thus 
is getting from bad to worse. 

They want nothing from Krsna excepta sweet and kind 
glance towards them failing which, they may not be able to 
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keep their body and soul together. 
HANSASANDESA OF PURNASARASVATI 


The poem is written on the model of the Meghaduta 
with this difference that herein the message is being sent by 
the beloved to the lover. The story goes that once a maiden 
of Kaiicipura saw Lord Krsna going out fora festival. She 
was charmed by his beauty but since he was residing at 
Vrndavana the poor beloved could not tolerate his separa- 
tion. In utter confusion and dismay she sent a message to 
him. Aswan was the messenger. The route from Kaiici 
to Vrndavana is described in a very nice way. 

The poet seems to have lived sometime between the 
]2th and the 16th centuries. 


HANSASANDESA (ANONYMOUS) 


The poem is in line with the other dutakavyas, so far 
as the Mandakranta metre is concerned but in the subject- 
matter it differs. The work is mainly concerned with Yoga 
and Vedanta. The complete poem consists of 101 verses 
and is divided into two parts having 50 and 51 verses respec- 
tively in the Purvasandesa and the Uttarasande$a. 

The theme is : 

A devotee transforms his soul into a swan and sends it 
to Rudrabhakti i.e. “Devotion to Siva”. Due to worldly 
engagements he remains away from his beloved, the Bhakti 
(Devotion). He, therefore, sets aside the worldly attach- 
ments and through his Karma regains his consciousness 
along with his beloved Bhakti (Devotion). 


SUKASANDESA OF LAKSMIDASA 


This small poem is attributed to one N ambudiri Brüh- 
mana Laksmidasa of Karinnainpilly, a small village situated 
on the bank of the Alwaye river (in modern Travancore). 
He seems to have flourished in the 13th century. The 
poem is composed on the model of the Meghaduta. 
The message is sent through a parrot from Ramesvaram to 
Trikkanamatilakam near Cranganur. It is one of the most 
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important cities of the ancient Malabar kings. On his W 
the messenger is to pass through Comorin and Trivandrum; 

It is a nice lyric piece of one hundred and sixty tee 
stanzas (having 73 and 89 verses in the first and second parts 
respectively). The hero is living in happiness in the Sweet’ 
company of his beloved. In a dream he finds himself sudden- 
ly transported to Ramegvaram or Ramasetu, the famous 
pilgrim-centre in South India. He then Sees a Darrot to whom 
he ascribes human organs, feelings and supernatural intelli- 
gence and through it sends his message to his wife at Guna- 
puram. 

Itis a very interesting work but the message and the 
feeling of separation both take place in a dream. 


KIRADUTA OFRAMAGOPALA 


This poem of 104 verses has been written by Ramagopala 
who is one of the scholars who composed Vivadarnavasetu 
under the patronage of Raja Krsnacandra of Navadvipa. 

The theme of this poem is the same as that of the 
other poems dealing with Krsna and the Gopis: love-affair. 
The messenger is a parrot who surely is the proper agency 
to convey the feelings and emotions of the Gopis to Krsna. 


KOKASANDESA OF VISNUTRATA 


Visnutráta was a Malabar poet who flourished in the 
lóth century. He lived in a village named Vazappilli. 
This poem contains 120 and 196 verses in the first and the 
second parts respectively in Mandakranta metre. The poet 
has followed the traditional. method of the dutakavyas. The 
first part contains the description of the route to be followed 
in its travels by the messenger and the second part gives the 
message which is to be conveyed to the beloved. 

A prince of Sriviharapura is being abducted by some 
unknown powerful magicians and taken away to a far off 
place. The prince does not know as to where he is and 
what has happened to him. He is much confused in a lonely 
Place, and is not able to discover the identity of that — 
place. He recollects the days spent in merry-making and 


ay; 
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then he thinks of the condition of his beloved wife. The 
bewilderment at that is acute. In this sad plight the lover 
sees a koka flying there whom he requests to take his 
message to Kamarama, where his beloved lives. The koka 
goes to the beloved and tells het of the pangs of separation 
felt by the hero. 

The poem is the longest one in the whole of the duta- 
kavya literature in Sanskrit. | 


CAKORASANDESA OF PERUSURI 


It is a fine love-lyric which in essence follows the Me- 
ghaduta. The poet seems to have adorned the court of a king 
in Southern India, who had perhaps conferred upon him the 
title of Navina Pataiijali since the poet in the colophon calls 
himself Navina Pataiijali The work is preserved as a 
fragment. The first part of the poem having 69 verses is 
complete in itself except a few omissions, but the second part 
having 40 verses is incomplete. Verses 9 to 20 are found 
intact while all the remaining verses have a lacuna, 


The theme of the work is that a certain lover did not 
pay due respect to Vyaghrapada while he went to bow before 
Sundareśa. The former cursed him and the poor lover had 
to sojourn at Kailasa mountain. Only a month before the 
expiry of his term of curse, the lover sent a cakora through 
whom he sent his message to his beloved. The message, unlike 
in other Kavyas, is not verbal, but written on a tree bark with 
mineral dyes. The first part describes the journey trom Kai- 
lasa to Hala (the present Madhura) the capital town of the 
Pandya country in the extreme south of India. The second 
Part contains the message which is however incomplete. 

The-historical value of the first part is considerable, as 
there are descriptions of every important town, river and 
temple onthe way. The second part (incomplete) describes 
the place where the beloved lives. 

_ Inthe available part the author shows great qualities of 
literary craftsmanship and striking originality. His conceits 
are not unusually laboured, and the chiselled and bejewelled 
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phraseology gives an impression of rare beauty. The 
can be ranked as an excellent production in the 
dutakavya literature. 


MAYURASANDESA BY UDAYA 


Prince Udaya was the famous author of Kaumudj a 
commentary on the locana on the Dhvanyaloka of Ana 
vardhana. This work is written on the model of Kalidasa's 
Meghaduta. It contains 107 and 92 verses in the Purva and 
the Uttarabhagas respectively. 

The message is sent by a person named Srikantha of 
Syanandura (modern Trivandrum) to his consort residing at 
Annakara, a small village in Cochin State. 

The distance to be travelled is eight miles only. A 
peacock is the messenger for this job. The route is described 
ina very simple style. There is a lot on the way to attract 
the attention of the messenger. The Uttarabhaga contains 
the message. The lover explains his sad condition due to 
his separation from his beloved wife. | 

_ The work is a nice imitation of two or three works of 
the South Indian poets namely, the Sukasandesa, the Kokila- 
sande$a and the Unninilisandega (Malayalam Kavya). All of 
the three works are drawn upon but the presentation is the 
authors own. He has woven the material drawn from the 
three dutakavyas into an artistic whole. In that lies his 
novelty. The poem is rich in nice descriptions of some of 
the most important towns of South India. The style is very 
simple but the method of narration is not very appealing. 


KAKADUTA OF GAURAGOPALA SIROMANI 


This Virahakavya was composed by Gauragopala in 
1811 Saka year. The theme of this poem is the same as that 
of the Aniladtta. Herein the message is sent by the cowher- 
desses to Krsna. 

The poet does not like to rely upon the messengers 
engaged by other poets. They have used Cloud, Swan, Wind 
and so on to deliver their messages but he criticizes such 
dutas and in a large number of verses argues the superiority 


work 
entire 
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of Kaka to other dutas. In his opinion only the Kaka is the 
fittest agency for dautya-karma (conveyance of messages). 
Unlike the other writers in the field, this poet does not 
worry much about the message of the messenger. He even 
does not care for the Gopis. Thatis why he has failed to 
convey their message to Krsna. 
The poet seems to have composed this work to show 


off his skill in grammar and command of vocabulary. 
BAKADUTA OF MM. AJITNATHA NYAYARATNA 


Ajitanatha of Nadia is the author of this poem. Unfor- 
tunately only a fragmentary copy of this work is available. 
The poem is written in different metres. The route to be 
covered by the messenger runs from Krsnanagara to Nava- 
dvipa. 

Due to the absence of the initial part, the theme of this 
work cannot be made out with certainty but from the 
available stanzas one can gather that some Bhramari whose 
husband is away sends her message through a Baka. 

Bhramari is perhaps some heroine deserted by her 
lover who in utter sorrow seeks to convey her feelings to 
thelover. She asks him to think of her pitiable condition 
and come back to her, 

It is a good love-lyric and the poet seems to be at his 
best here. 


SUNAKADUTA BY KB. KRSNAMURTI SARMA 


This small Sandegakavya of 30 verses in Mandakranta 
metre, has been composed by K. B. Krsnamurti Sarma of 
Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. The work was 
published in 1954 A.D. in the quarterly Sanskrit magazine | 
Sarasvati Susama' in the year 2011 of the Vikrama era. 

The theme of the poem is : 

Intending to present an ornament to his beloved 
a is the daughter of his maternal uncle, a lover breaks 
2 m house of a rich man and steals some gold but 
a g purs anded and is awarded one year’s imprison- 

` tle is feeling sad but he cannot escape from that 
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stone-built jail. He, in utter helplessness calls upon a dog 
whom he pleases with a base sweet cake and entreats it to 
convey his feeling to his beloved consort who is residing at 
Mahisanagara’, at a distance of six miles to the west of that 
jail. The lover further instructs the dog to go through a 
village having the Vitthala temple. The message is intended 
to console the beloved for some time till the lover reaches 
there. . | 

The jail term expires. The lover earns some money by 
business, purchases gold bangles and offers these to his 
beloved. Thusthe poem ends with a happy reunionof the 
two lovers. d 

The poem is written in a very nice style on the model 
of Kalidasas Meghadüta. The poet mentions this fact in 
his last verse. 


UDDHAVADUTA OF MADH AVAKAVINDRA | 
Uddhavaduta, a nice poem of 141 verses is attributed to 
Madhavakavindra of Talitanagara, who composed it on the 
pattern of the other dttakavyas. The entire poem is writ- 
ten in the Mandakranta metre. 


The theme of this work isonly an elaboration of the 
idea found in a verse of the Bhagavatapurana wherein Krsna 
sends Uddhava as a messenger to his parents and Gopis resi- 
ding at Vrndavana. 

This poem begins with an enquiry about a stranger 
who visits the Gopis. The Gopis soon come to know that 
Uddhava is a messenger sent by Sri Krsna. He brings a 
message for Gopis who without hearing him abruptly begin 
to describe their own miserable condition due to their sepa 
ration from their friend. Under an emotional stress one of 
the cowherdesses becomes senseless. Uddhava tries to -bring 
her to senses. He is perplexed to note that he cannot 
deliver the message to the Gopis who instead start cutting 
jokes with him and ask him to convey their message to 
Krsna. Finally Uddhava tells Radha (the Gopi who fainted) 








- 


1. It is only an imaginary name. 
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that he has come with a message from Krsna. | 
The messenger ‘appreciates Radha’s devotion to Krsna 


UDDHAVASANDESA OF RUPAGOSVAMIN 


This poem was composed by a celebrated scholar named 
Rupagosvamin in the sixteenth century. It adopts the Man- 
dakranta metre. The entire poem consists of one hundred 
and thirty eight verses. | 

. The subject-matter of this work is the same as that of 
the Uddhavadüta with slight variations. Krsna persuades 
his friend Uddhava to convey his message to Gopis residing 
at Vrndavana. The route from Mathura to Vraja is related 
_ with a vivid description of some important things worth 
seeing on the way. Krsna sends his best wishes for his 
friends and pays homage to his parents. — pis 

The poem gives an account of some.sacred places, rivers, 
centres of pilgrimage and thus is very useful to trace out the 
geographical conditions ia the contemporary period. The 
poet also gives a true history of the important towns flouri- 
shing in his time. 

UDDHAVADÜTA OF RAJAVALLABHA MISRA 

The credit for bringing to light this hitherto unknown 
dutakavya belongs to Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, formerly 
of the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi. He has pub- 
lished a beautiful critique on this work which was published 
in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XII. 1936. We 
quote below some excerpts from it pertaining to the author 
of the work, its theme and literary excellence. 

“The author of this dutakavya is Rajavallabha Misra 
who has also written upon it a useful commentary......The 
kavya was finished on the fifth day of the bright fortnight in 
the month of Agvina (September-October) in the Vikrama 
year 1889 (i. e. 1832 A.D.). 

The poem consists of 115 verses in all. The last two ver- 
“ses written in Anustubha metre give the-date of the CO DOS 
sition and describe the object of the work. The remalning 
83 verses are chiefly concerned with the theme which is ta- 
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ken from the life of Krsna, a constant source of Inspiration 
to poets. The poem opens with Uddhava seated under the 
Kadamba tree and surrounded by the young Gopis of Vrn- 
dāvana. The ladies naturally become exceedingly bleased 
to find the friend of their dear Krsna and take the oppor. 
tunity to give vent to their pent-up feelings of deep anguish 
at the indifference of their once most beloved companion 
and begin to shower bitter reproaches on the familiar Scenes 
and objects of the Vrnda groves. The Gopis’ lament begins 
in verse 3 and extends uptothe 16th verse. Their reproa- 
ches are directed at first to the mount Govardhana (3), to the 
cuckoo (4 & 5), to the cloud (6-8), to the river Yamuna (9), 
to the black bee (10), to the animals of the forest like the 
deer and peacock (11), to the mango tree (12) and lastly to - 
the Vrndavana itself which was once the scene of their 
confidential talks and meandering walks. This wail of the 
ladies moves Uddhava who is deeply pained at finding the 
love of the Gopis disregarded by his own companion. He 
gives them the message of true and novel love which inspite 
of physical separation, always gets fixed and greatly deve- 
loped under such trying circumstances (19). 


After this Uddhava returns to Mathura where he gives 
a full and glowing description of the noble sentiments 
of the Vraja Gopis and the deep agony of their heart due to 
cold indifference shown to them by him. This speech of 
Uddhava forms the main body of this poem and extends 
from 21st to 82nd verse. The description of Gopis’ condition 
has its desired effect on Krsna's mind, who is deeply touched 
(83). With this the poem comes to an end. 


The author has achieved notable success in placing. 
before his readers his own conception of true love and in 
describing the noble emotions of the human heart when 
separated from a person whois truly lovable. 


PANTHADUTA OF BHOLANATHA 


This small work has been composed by a modern poet 
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named Bholanatha of Tikuri. It has 105 verses in Sardula- 
vikridita metre with the exception of two! which are in the 
Vasantatilaka metre. Two verses i.e. 63 and 64 have been 
found incomplete and verse 104 is altogether missing. The 
work has been published in the Pracyavani Sanskrit Series, 
Calcutta. - 

The poet commences the work with a mangalasloka’, 
enunciating the philosophy of the Gita? It would thus 
appear that the poetis an adherent of Vaisnavism. Generally 
the dutakavyas are written in two parts, the first part giving 
the route, and the second the message but this poem is an 
exception, as the poet starts with the message abruptly after 
the benedictory verse. 

The theme of the work is as follows : 

Srikrsna leaves Vrndavana and sojourns at Mathura. 
He does not send news of his whereabouts. Nor does he 
send a message to the cowherdesses of Vraja with whom he 
. has been playing throughout his childhood and whose sweet 
company he has been enjoying. Once Radha goes to the river 
Yamuna,‘ and sees its blue waters. She loses her senses when 
she remembers Krsna’s absence, but comes to herself when 
her friends sprinkle fresh water of the holy river on her face. 
At the same time the Gopis catch sight of a traveller bound 
for Mathura through whom they like to send their message. 
They entreat him to tell Krsna that it does not behove him 
to forget them altogether although he has spent his childhood 
days in the company of the sweet maidens of Mathura. 
They are in a very miserable plight and Durga stands witness 
to this fact. The Gopis remark that Krsna has perchance, 
lost his sense and sensibility since he has sucked Püutana's? 
milk. He should follow the example of Siva who is of the 
form of Ardhanarigvara. Krsna is definitely a cunning’ lover, 
a hypocrite’, and really the son of rustic parents? One 
of the Gopis continues to censure him? till at last she falls 
| 1 Verse 102 103; 2. Verse No.1 and 2; 8. Yada Yada Hi Dhar 
misya......Gità; T eS 5. Verse 20; 0. Verse 21; 7. Verse nons 
23; 9. Verse 24—30. 
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ken from the life of Krsna, a constant source of inspiration 
to poets. The poem opens with Uddhava seated under the 
Kadamba tree and surrounded by the young Gopis of Vrn- 
davana. The ladies naturally become exceedingly pleased 
to find the friend of their dear Krsna and take the oppor- 
tunity to give vent to their pent-up feelings of deep anguish 
at the indifference of their once most beloved companion 
and begin to shower bitter reproaches on the familiar scenes 
and objects of the Vrada groves. The Gopis' lament begins 
in verse 3 and extends upto the 16th verse. Their reproa- 
ches are directed at first to the mount Govardhana (3), to the 
cuckoo (4 & 5), to the cloud (6-8), to the river Yamuna (9), 
to the black bee (10), to the animals of the forest like the 


deer and peacock (11), to the mango tree (12) and lastly to - 
the Vrndavana itself which was once the scene of their - 


confidential talks and meandering walks. This wail of the 
ladies moves Uddhava who is deeply pained at finding the 
love of the Gopis disregarded by his own companion. He 
gives them the message of true and novel love which inspite 
of physical separation, always gets fixed and greatly deve- 
loped under such trying circumstances (19). 


After this Uddhava returns to Mathura where he gives 
a full and glowing description of the noble sentiments 
of the Vraja Gopis and the deep agony of their heart due to 
cold indifference shown to them by him. This speech of 
Uddhava forms the main body of this poem and extends 
from 21st to 82nd verse. The description of Gopis’ condition 


has its desired effect on Krsna's mind, who is deeply touched 
(83. With this the poem comes to an end. 


The author has achieved notable success in placing: 
before his readers his own conception of true love and in 
describing the noble emotions of the human heart when 
separated from a person who is truly lovable. 


PANTHADUTA OF BHOLANATHA 


This small work has been composed by a modern poet 
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named Bholanatha of Tikuri. It has 105 verses in Sardula- 
vikridita metre with the exception of two! which are in the 
Vasantatilaka metre. Two verses ie. 63 and 64 have been 
found incomplete and verse 104 is altogether missing. The 
work has been published in the Pracyavani Sanskrit Series, 
Calcutta. : 

The poet commences the work with a mangalasloka?, 
enunciating the philosophy of the Gita.2 It would thus 
appear that the poetis an adherent of Vaisnavism. Generally 
the dutakavyas are written in two parts, the first part giving 
the route, and the second the message but this poem is an 
exception, as the poet starts with the message abruptly after 
the benedictory verse. 

The theme of the work is as follows: 

Srikrsna leaves Vrndavana and sojourns at Mathura. 
He does not send news of his whereabouts. Nor does he 
send a message to the cowherdesses of Vraja with whom he 
. has been playing throughout his childhood and whose sweet 
company he has been enjoying. Once Radha goes to the river 
Yamuna,‘ and sees its blue waters. She loses her senses when 
she remembers Krsna’s absence, but comes to herself when 
her friends sprinkle fresh water of the holy river on her face. 
At the same time the Gopis catch sight of a traveller bound 
for Mathura through whom they like to send their message. 
. They entreat him to tell Krsna that it does not behove him 
to forget them altogether although he has spent his childhood 
days in the company of the sweet maidens of Mathura. 
They are in a very miserable plight and Durga stands witness 
to this fact. The Gopis remark that Krsna has perchance, 
lost his sense and sensibility since he has sucked Putana's? 
milk. He should follow the example of Siva who is of the 
form of Ardhanarigvara. Krsna is definitely a cunning’ lover, 
a hypocrite’, and really the son of rustic parents? One 
of the Gopis continues to censure him? till at last she falls 


No.1 and 2; 3. Yada Yada Hi Dhar- 


7 T ty) , e 8 ae 
1 Verse 102, 103; 2. Verse 7. Verso 22: 8. Verse 


Masya......Gita; 4, Verse 5. Verse 20; 6. Verse 3i; 
23; 9. Verse 24—30. 
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on the ground? senseless. Another gopi then continues the 
thread saying that Kubja and Krsna are both crooked ones 
and Fate has skilfully made a fit match although Kubja 
cannot compare with Radha s feet.” Krsna is a murderer? of 
womenfolk,‘ and a cowherd) He has attained a high rank 
only with the divine power so kindly bestowed upon him by 
Yaéoda; but he must not boast of his valour since the same 
mother who fed him on her milk has withdrawn her affection 
from him. After killing Kansa he has enthroned Ugrasena 
clearly with a motive to carouse with his handsome maidens; 
and he is liable to be punished for this act. | 

Finally Radha declares that he is her only resort and 
that she is entirely devoted to him. Her only prayer is 
that she should remain his lovable consort in all the future 
births that she may have. 


The idea of the poet as it would appear from the theme 
detailed above, is to propagate Visnubhakti through this 
small love-lyric. | 

GOPIDUTA BY LAMBODARA VAIDYA 


Lambodara vaidya appears to be a court-poet of the 


"s moderntimes. He enjoyed the patronage of a Raja named 


"Jagaddurlabha. The poem has not been published so far. 
In essentials this work is similar to the other dutakavyas 
with the Krsna-Gopi theme. 

The message is being sent by the cowherdesses to Krsna 
whom they see when he is going in his chariot. The dust 
raised by the high speed of the chariot falls into their eyes. 
The cowherdesses feel hurt and all of them fall senseless. 
After a time they send a messenger to convey their feelings 
towards their Lord. 


 NEMIDÜTA OF VIKRAMA | | 
Vikrama, the author of the Nemidtita was the son of 


Asanga. Helived at Khambhat (Gujarat). Rsabhadasa; a cele- 
brated poet in Gujarat washisbrother. The last line in each 








1. Verse 8, 31; 2. Worse 35; 3. Verse 38; 4. Verse 40; 
5. Verse 42. 
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stanza in this work is taken from the Meghaduta of Kalidasa. 
The poem begins with the message. No route is mentioned 
herein. $t. 
The first chapter contains a description of Neminatha’s 
pleasures and activities in his boyhood. The second chapter 
describes the Vasanta or the spring season and the pleasures 
of the hero in that pleasant season. The third chapter gives 
a description of the marriage preparation of che hero. The 
last chapter contains a description of the grave and the sad 
state of Rajamata, and the beloved consort of the hero, who 
sends her message to him asking him to abandon the idea of 
becoming a recluse. | 

The poem aims at placing before the readers the virtues 
of the Jaina Dharma. 

MANODUTA OF INDRESA BHATTA 

This small poem of45 versesin different metres isattri- 
buted to one Indresa of Gokula who flourished towards 
the end of the 18th century. He belongs to the Vallabha- 
carya school. 

The poet Indrega sends his mind from Mathura to 
Dvaraka where Krsna resides. The route is described in the 
same style as in the other dutakavyas. The messenger 1s to 
go to Jaipur, Kotah, Kartarpur, Udaipur and such other 
places and reach Dvaraka. On the way it is to have the 
much sought for darsana of Krsna in various forms. The 
mind is entreated to go to Krsna and request him to call the 
poet to stay with him. 

The poem is written in a beautiful style. 

HRDAYADUTA OF HARIHARA BHATTA 

Harihara Bhatta, the author of the Hrdayadüta was 
a famous Vaisnava of the Vallabhacarya school. He was 
born in a village named Devarsigrama (modern Deoria) near 
about the year 1560 of the Vikrama era. — Leod 

Generally the dutakavyas are found in Mangi i ; à 
metre but this poem is written in Vasantatilakü except the 
last verse which is in Sragdhara. Ss 

It is mer es Soral poem. The subject-matter 
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is the message sent by the poet to Srikrsna. The poet’s own 
heart is the messenger. The route to be followed by the 
data runs from Prayaga to Mathura. The poet aims ar 
giving expression to his own thoughts through the medium 
of a dutakavya and he criticises the Vamamarga while 
he appreciates the Daksinamarga in the Nirguna viśişta- 
marga of Sri Vallabhacarya. There are some verses in 
which original ideas have been expressed in a beautiful langu- 
age. The poet has made a successful attempt to fashion 
the dry bones of philosophy and religion into a throbbing 
body with a glorious kavya-soul full of inspiration and senti- 
ment. The message commences after verse 104. The messen- 
ger is asked to request Lord Krsna to allow him a place on 
his lotus-like feet. 


MANODUTA OF TRAILANGA VAJRANATHA 


This poem of 102 verses in Sikharini is written by Vaj- 
ranatha who composed it in the year 1758 at Vrndavana. 
The poet adopts for his theme the famous episode of gambling 
in the court of the Kauravas at Hastinapura and the insult 
of Draupadi. 

The poem begins with some benedictory verses. From 
the 11th verse onwards six verses are devoted to the visit of 
Duryodhana to Pandavas’ Yajiia. . The Kuru king is amazed 
at the strange palace of the Pandavas who laughed at him. 
He comes back deeply sad and tells Sakuni the cause of his 
sorrow, who after consulting him prepares a scheme of play- 
ing dice with Yudhisthira who is not so experienced in it. 
The trap is laid to deprive him of his richer empire and even 
Draupadi. The scheme is put into operation and it achieves 
the desired result. Draupadi is dragged into the court by 
Dubéasana. 

The real dutkavya commences from verse 133 where 
Draupadi in a state of utter helplessness asks her own 
mind to go to Dvaraka and request Krsna to come and help. 
Lord Krsna hurries up and furnishes saris of multifarious 
designs and thus saves her from a grave situation. The poem 
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ends in praise of Visnu worship which is the only path to 
achieve eternal peace. 

The poem is a labyrinth of a queer type where the poet, 
while describing the court of Yudhisthira, is busy with de- 
monstrating his knowledge of and skill inastrology, medicine, 
military science, architecture, mimünsa, grammar, etc. But 
the work is not lacking in rhetorical excellence. Qualities 
of composition such as anuprasa, cohesion, lucidity and preg- 
‘nancy of expression are found throughout the work. The 
figures of speech have enriched and embellished the compo- 
sition. Few poets could be so talented as the author. 
Though modelled on the Meghadita this dutakavya is, as 
a matter of fact, least indebted to it. 


MANODUTA OF VISNUDASA 


Visnudasa, one of the best known poets of Bengal flour- 
ished in the 15th century. He was the saint-poet closely 
related to Caitanyadeva. He composed this poem of 101 
stanzas in order to convey his feelings to the common people. 
The message and the messenger are both super-human. 

The theme of this work is as follows: 

After having studied the sacred books like the Puranas 
the poet feels that one must fully devote oneself to penance 
and worship. In the beginning the poet thinks of his own 
deeds and then makes up his mind to seek refuge in Visnus 
worship. His own mind is the messenger whom he tells the 
route and the charm of the Visnubhakti. He asks es 
messenger to go through Gokula, Yamuna, Vrndüvana an 
reach Krsna. In the end he explains his message of atone- 
ment and longing for Bhakti in order to attain emancipation. 

MANODUTA OF RAMASARMA | | 

Only a fragmentary copy of this work is MO zin 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. From the ee D 2 
of this poem we gather that the work isa peas um 
written in a very simple style though it 1s not ae ae ce = 
minor lapses which confuse the sense and mar the | 


some of the stanzas. 
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The theme of the work is: 

The poet is a great scholar having complete faith jp 
and true devotion to Krsna. He is absorbed in Bhakti. [s 
his contemplative mood he experiences a Catechism, a dis. 
cussion in question and answer-form, between the mind and 
a Dvija. The mind and the Dvija discuss the Visnubhabti. 
The Dvija requests the mind to convey his message to Krsna 
to be kind to his devotees. The Dvija reveals some noble 
virtues of the mind while conveying its message to Krsna. 


SILADUTA OF CARITRASUNDARAGANI 


It isa fine poem composed by a learned Jaina poet 
named Caritrasundaragani having 131 verses in Sikharini 
metre. The method adopted by the poet is very attractive 
and simple. He has interwoven the last line of each verse 
of the Meghaduta in all of his stanzas. 

The story runs as follows : 

Prince Sthulabhadra was enjoying his days in the sweet 
company of his beloved wife Kosa. Feeling very sad due to 
the sudden demise of his father, he abstains from the sen- 
suous pleasures and abruptly brushes aside all the worldly 
attachments. He considers all the wealth, and the relations 
etc. to be debasing objects and observes celibacy. As a 
recluse he sojourns with a saint named Bhadrabahu, his ven- 
erable Guru. 

Kosa, his devoted Consort, in utter despair requests him 
to remain with her. She tries to attract him by narrating 


stay in his own capital where he has a very nice pleasure- 


hill and a temple built by his predecessors with great labour 
and carry on with his worship there, But by dint of his 


| n he object of the poet is tO propagate the canons and 
the virtues of the Jaina religion. 
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SANSKRIT DUTAKAVYAS 


VANMANDANAGUNADOUTA OF VIRESVARA 


This work is attributed to Vire$vara. This Poem is 
written in the Sardulavikridita except the last verse which 
is in Malini. The total number of verses is 20]. 

Unlike other dutakavyas which are generally Viraha- 
kavyas, this work is written in a different style and with a 
different motive. 

The subject-matter of the work is :— 

The poet longs to win the sympathy and patronage of 
aking named Bhimasena, and sends him his own poetic 
quality as a messenger, though as an intermediary, a learned 
Brahmana is engaged for this work. The Gunaduüta is to 
go from Ragapura to Kalibhitti (in Mayapura) and complete 
the journey in five days. The Gunadita, enroute to the 
place of destination, passes the first night at Mandapa 
village, the second with Navisariha, and the third at Pra- 
ta$venapura. The fourth night will be spent under the 
magnanimous hospitality of Omkiüra of Carava and his 
younger brother Ramaji. On the last day before the mess- 
enger reaches Kalibhitti, he is to relate the message of the 
poor poet first to Dagaratha, the royal priest, and then under 
his advice and by his benign grace to king Bhimasena. 
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The poet is a great grammarian and a perfect master 
of Sanskrit poetics. He has created his own independent 
theme and is under least obligation to his predecessors. 


BHAKTIDUTA OF KALIPRASADA 


This small poem having 23 stanzas has been composed 
by a modern Pandit named Kaliprasada. 

It deals with the way to emancipation. Ihe message 
is sent through Bhakti (devotion). 


TULASIDUTA OF TRILOCANA 


Tulasiduta, a love-lyric of 55 verses is attributed to 
Trilocana who composed it in 1933 Vikrama era i.e. 1605 A.D. 
= Like some other dutakavyas the Tulasiduta is also 
written on Krsna and Gopis’ love-affairs. Krsna has gone to 
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Madhopur and the cowherdesses sit together and discuss 
among themselves this desertion. They see a Tulasj plant in 
the garden through which they choose to convey their feel. 
ings to Krsna. The last twenty verses are concerned with 
the message which the Tulasi plant is requested to convey, 


The poet has not described the route to be followed 
by the messenger but this is definitely said that it is not to 
go all by itself. The Gopis send two guards to escort their 
messenger. One is the sandalwood fragrance and the second 
is their own Bhakti. The gopis request the messenger to 
relate their message to Krsna when he is all alone and in 
seclusion and not when he is thirsty, hungry or going to bed. 


PADMADUTA OF SIDDHANATHA VIDYAVAGISA 


Padmadüta is a poem of 62 verses by Siddhanatha in 
Mandakranta metre. 

The theme of the poem is : 

Sità is in confinement at Lanka. She is suffering from 
the pangs of separation. To her good luck she, through some 
reliable source, hears that Rama is building a bridge over 
the sea and will reach Lanka as Soon as it is completed. 

The news blazes the dimly flickering love-candle and 
Sit@ gets very sad. She cannot stay without her husband 
but she is helpless, Fortunately she sees a padma (lotus). 
She requests it to convey her feelings to Rama. 

The poet is a Naiy&yika. The philosophical and even 
the autobiographical Portions of this work make a difficult 
reading. The work has not been commented upon so far. 

à The poem isalso a strange riddle. The first 12 verses deal 
with objects which arouse the passion of the heroine. Then 
one verse describes the duta-dar$ana. A number of verses 
are devoted merely to the praise of the lotus. Then follows 
a description of the virtues of the hero and his courageous 
deeds, It is only in the last verse that the reader comes to 
know of the message. 


There is no mention of the route followed by the 
messenger. 
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SANSKRIT DUTAKAVYAS 


PADAPADUTA OF GOPENDRANATHA 


This poem is attributed to Gopendranatha of Navadvipa. 

The poet reveals that Sti Gau ranga has gone to Nilaéaila. 
His dear wife is suffering from the pangs of separation. She 
wants to convey her feelings to Sri Gauranga through a 
nimba tree growing in her courtyard. The messenger is to 
travel from Navadvipa to Sriksetra via Nadia state, Santi- 
pura, Triveni, Sundaravana, Bay of Bengal, Vaitarani river 
and such other places. 


MUDGARADUTA OF RAMAVATARA SARMA 


This is a modern work written by a learned scholar. It 
is a parody of 148 verses having digs at the modern society. 
Murkhadeva (a stupid ) does not believe in having a pro- 
geny since his father will serve the purpose of his son. 
Murkhadeva therefore, observes celibacy and abstinence 
but he will live in the Kamagir1 Á$ramas. For him even the 
mortal frames of learned scholars are unchaste. He sends 
a messenger to his ‘widow’ wife to tell her of his own state. 
The route for the messenger is very long. The messenger 
shall go to New York, Victoria Terminus, Persian Gulf, Red 
Sea, France, Switzerland, the Mediterranean Sea, Egypt 
. Italy, Gibraltar, Spain and so on. | 

The poem is very interesting and offers a well-consider- 
ed criticism of all the evils prevailing in the modern 
Hindu society. The poet follows the traditional method 
of the dütakavyas and interweaves phrases and lines from 
the Meshaduta into different stanzas of his work. 


PADANKADUTA OF SRIKRSNA SARVABHAUMA 


This small poem contains 46 verses in the Mai 
tā metre. It was composed at the instance of King Pate 
rima Raya who ruled over Bengal in the p bie 
I7th century. The poet was a famous scholar 0 ee 
and wrote a large number of other works of vita 
tance. 

The theme of the work is : 
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Radha is feeling sad since Krsna left for Mathura. The 
pangs of separation are daily becoming acute, and the Gopis 
consider his stay at Vrndavana to bea tragedy. Krsna had pro- 
mised to come back soon to the Gopis but now it appears that 
it was only a hoax. Gopissend their ‘mind’ asa messenger but 
it does not turn up. Desire, on account of its heavy weight 
cannot serve the purpose of Gopis. The Gopis, therefore, 
decide to send the foot-print of Krsnaasa messenger and ask 
it to goto Mathura or Gokula wherever Krsna may be found. 


The messenger is requested to go to their cunning lover 
and entreat him to come back failing which Radha would 
die. 

The main interest of the work lies inthe appropriate 
use of the Nyüyaparibhasas for conveying poetic concepts, 


GHATAKARPARA-YAMAKA-KAVYA 


Ghatakarpara holds a high position among the poets of 
Sanskrit. He is considered to be one of the nine gems of 
the court of Yasodharmadeva Vikramaditya, and a contem- 
porary of Kalidasa. 

Although this Yamakakavya consists of 23 verses 
only, it is a fine specimen of Sandesakavya. The difference 
between the Meghadita and this kavya is that here the 
message is being sent by a lady to her lover. The messenger 
Is the same in both the works. The time of sending the 
message is the rainy season but the duration of separation 


is different. The lady suffers a month’s separation while 
Kalidasa’s Yaksa full one year’s. 


The poem begins with the description of the rainy 
season (the first six verses). The following six verses are 
addressed tothe cloud. Then the lady narrates the mess- 
age in some verses followed by others which are her own 
soliloquy. The last two verses give the poet’sown iden- 
tity, etc. 

The poem has. won app 
learned scholars like Sanka 
Abhinavagupta. 


reciation ofa large number of 
ra,. Vidyanatha, Divakara and 
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SANSKRIT DÜTAKiYYAS 


GEOGRAPHICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
DUTAKAVYAS 


The geographical importance of the dutakavyas cannot 
be over-estimated. As most of the dutakavyas are modell- 
ed on the Meghaduta of Kalidasa they faithfully follow its 
structure and do not usually omit its essential points. As 
Kalidasa has shown the route which the cloud had to follow 
in its movement from Ramagirito Alaküpuri, the authors 
of the other dutakavyas too, (some of them of course) were 
not found wanting in the mention of the routes to be follow- 
ed by their respective diitas. As these poets have gone in 
for all kinds of different dütas so they have described 
different routes too with the result that they throw a 
flood of light on the geography andthe topography of the 
country in the different periods during which the düta- 
kivyas continued to be produced in its various parts. We 
may mention below some of the dutakavyas and the routes 
shown in them. 
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MEGHADUTA OF KALIDASA 

Journey : Ramagiri—Alaka 

Route : Ramagiri—the plateau of Mala—Mount Amrakuta— 
river Narmada-—Dagarna country—Vidisa on the 
river Vetravati—rivers Sindhu and Nirvindhya 
—the country of Avanti—Ujjayini—the stream 
Gambhira—Devagiri hill—the river Carmanvati— 
the region of Da$apura—the country of Brahma- 
varta and Kuruksetra—the river Sarasvati—Kana- 
khala—the Manasa Lake—the Mount Kailasa—the 


city of Alaka. 
HANSADUTA OF VAMANA BHATTA BANA 
Journey: Malaya range—Alaka 


Route - Malaya range (Travancore range)— I amraparni— 


Madura — Kaveri — Srirangam Coa BOCA 
_ Vazari Kala-hasti-mandira — mur 
Arunacala—Katicl— Kala- tat er)—Tungabhadra 


mukhari (river)—Krsnavent (riv 
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136 ESSAYS ON INDOLOGY 


—Godavari — Paiicavati— Vindhyacala — Sarayp— 
Gandaki—Krauficaparvata. 

PAVANADUTA OF DHOYI 

Journey : Malaya range— Vijayapura. 

Route : Malaya range—Pandya country— Tamraparni—Ura- 
gapura (Uraiyur)—Setubandha Ramesvara—Kaiici- 
pura—Kaveri—the mount Malayavat—Paiicüpsa- 
ras (lake)—Andhra country—Godavari—the city of 
Kalinga—Vindhya Pradegsa—Narmadi—yYayatina- 
gari—Suhmadesa—Triveni—Vijayanagara (Bengal), 
the capital of King Laksmanasena. 


HANSASANDFSA OF VEDANTADESIKA 


Journey : Mount Malayavat—Lanka. 

Route : The mount Malayavat— A fijanadri (Venkatadii)— 
Kanakamukhari ( river)-Tundirapradesa—Satyavra- 
taksetra—Kaiici—Vega (river)—Hlastisaila— Cola 
country—the white mountain (Svetasaila) Kaveri— 
Srirangam—Pandya country— Vrsabhadri—Tamra- 
parni—the mount— Malaxa—the mount Suvela (on 
the shore or the middle of the ocean)—Lanka. 


SUKASANDESA OF LAKSMIDASA 


Journey : Ramesvaram—Gunakapuram (Trikkanamatilakam). 

Route : Setubandha Ramesvaram—along the bank of the 
ocean—Tamraparni (river) Mananlur, the capi- 
tal of the Pandya kings (Manalor)—Sahyaparvata— 
Kerala country—Syanandüra—(Trivandrum) Kula- 
puri—(capital of the Kupaka kings) Kolambadesa 
(Quilon)—Vallabhagrama (Tiruvalla) —Bimbali— 
Sindhudvipa (the cantonment of Bimbali kings(Kata- 
Jaturuttu) Phulla ( river)—Subrahmanya mandira— 
Pasupatiksetra—Curni (Alwaye or Periyar)—Maho- 
dayapuri (Tiruvancikkulam), the capital of Kerala 
kings—Gunpakapuri (Trikkanamatilakam). 

ROKILASANDESA OF UDDANDA 


Journey : Katici—J ayantamangala. 
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Route : Kafici-Kampa rivet—Ksirasindhunadi (Palar)—Cola 
country— Bilvaksetra— Kaverj—- Hosaladesa— La- 
ksminarayanapura—Sahya mountain—Kerala region 
—Vanmayl (river)— Purali ( Kottayam) Sam. 
barade$a—Kolade$a —Kukkutakroda (Calicut) Pra- 
kasadesa—(Vekkattunar)—Svetaranya (Tripran- 
gor)—Nila (river)—the region of Netranarayaniya 
Brahmanas—the Ranakhala region (Porkal)—Vrsa- 
puri—Khalapuri (Tiruvancikkul) Sangamagrama 
(Iringalakkut) — Kurumbavana — Aijanakhalapuri - 
(Tiruvancikkul)—Curni  (river)—Jayantamangala 
(Cannamangala). 


INDUDUTA OF VINAYAVIJAYAGANI 


Journey : Yodhapura—Surat. 

Route : Yodhapura (Jodhpur)—the mount Suvarnagiri—the 
temples of Mahavira and Pür$vanatha—Jalandhara 
(Jalor)—(the city of) Rohini—the mount Arbuda 
(Mount Abu)—Acalaparvata—Jaina temple of king 
Kumarapala—Sindhupuram on the banks of the 
river Sarasvati—the river Sabhramati (Sabarmati) 
Rajadranga (Ahmedabad)—the city of Vatapadri 
(Baroda)-—Narmada—Bhrgupura (Broach)—the 
river Tapi (Tapti)—Suryapura (Surat). 


MEGHADÜTASAMASYALEKHA OF MEGHAVIJAYA 


Journey : Aurangabad—Dvipapuri (Div Bandor, Diu, Gujarat). 

Route : Navyarangapuri (Aurangabad)—the mount Deva- 
Siri—the city of Devagiri—the mount Solor—the 
mount Tungila—the river Tapi—Bhrgupura (Bro- 
ach)—Narmada—the river Mahi—Siddha-saila— 
Satrufijaya (a Jaina pilgrim centre) —Dvipapuri 
(Diu). 


MAYORASANDESA OF UDAYA 


Journey ; Trivandrum—Kottayam. : 
Route : Trivandrum—along the ocean—Visnu 
Varkala—Quilon—Ingudi country—the ca 


temple at 
pital city 
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of Kantiyur—a Kali temple and the Vallabha tem- 
ple—the Manikantha temple—Vaiicula (river)— 
Kottayam. 


KOKASANDESA OF VISNUTRATA 

Journey ; Viharapuri to Kamarama. 

Route : Viharapuri—Varana—the lake of Sundara—the 
capital city of Sacandra—the city of Santakara— 


Ramya (the river)—the region of Lokabhadra Siva 
—Ayodhya—Kamarama. 
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THE ANYOKTIS IN THE VASISTHA RAMAYANA 


Of the figures of speech Anyokti is one of which some 
of the most interesting examples are to be met with in the 
Vasistha Ramayana. Anyokti is an indirect way of saying 
things which is nevertheless effective. There are occasions 
when we do not want to say something directly to a person. 
It may be discourteous, may wound his vanity, may provoke 
his anger and embitter our relations with him. Similarly if 
some pleasant references are made to a person at his very 
face it may tantamount to a crude form of sycophancy. To 


avoid this, a resort is made to the poetical device called . 


Anvokti. Here some other thing, may-be a bird, a tree or 
for that matter any kind of natural phenomenon is employed 
as a medium through which the poet expresses his feelings. 
It is not this some other thing directly/addressed and spoken 
ofthatis meant. It is another person who isin reality 
addressed and sought to be described. This oblique way of 
saying things has been very popular with Sanskrit poets. 
Sanskrit literature abounds in some of the finest Anyoktis 
which for their charm and appeal remain unrivalled. The 
Anyoktis of Panditaraja Jagannatha have become a house- 
hold word in the Sanskrit world. Since ages the Anyokti 
form of poetry has caught the imagination of the people and 
the poets have been taking special delight in it. They have 
been taking to this form of writing even for the purpose of 
developing a point or enunciating a principle. It is for : this 
Purpose that a large number of Anyoktis have been written 
in Sanskrit, There are quite a good number of them written 
for another purpose too, viz., for praising the kings or pat- 
tons and for deriding them. In the Vasistha Ramayana it s 
the latter variety of Anyohtis which is generally tale NIS 
There are, especially in the second half of the Nirvanapra- 
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karana, some of the finest Anyoktis, a few dealing with 
cuckoos, crows and other birds anda few others dealing With 
miscellaneous things. Some of the finest examples of the 
Anyoktis in the Vasistha Ramayana are given below : 

kim kim kokila kujasi drutaravam harsat samullasitam 
grivakotaratah prave$aya punar mā bhuc ciram te bhramahi 


uddamaih kusumair nirantarataram nedam madhor jrmbhitam 


hemantena krtas tusaranikaraih $uska ami padapah. ||! 
"O cuckoo, why are you crying aloud with joy ? Your cooings 
you should withdraw to the cavity of your throat. Do not 
be under an illusion for long. This is not the advent of the 
spring season which is characterized by the thickness of 
the wildly growing flowers. These trees have been made 
dry by winter by its masses of snow.” Herea cuckoo is 
asked to stop its cooings for it is winter and not spring. The 
implication here is that there is a time and a place even for 
the sweetest expressions, such as the warbling of a cuckoo 
and that one should not go on telling the non-receptive au- 
dience of one’s qualities and attainments etc. ina moment 
of excitement. When the people around are in no mood to 
listen or are otherwise not interested, one should better 
keep quiet and not waste one’s breath; for words uttered 
inopportunely may not only be tasteless, but also distasteful. 
The same idea has been expressed in the following very 
interesting Anyokti : 
bhratah kokila kujitair alam alam nayaty anarghyo gunas 
tUsnim āssva visirnaparnapatalacchanne kvacit kotare | 
uddamadrumakandare katuratatkakavalisamkulah 
Kalo’ yam śiśirasya samprati sakhe nayam vasantotsavah II 
O brother cuckoo | stop your cooing. (For) hereby you do 
not acquire a precious quality. Keep mum (lying) some- 
where in a hollow (ofa tree) covered with a layer of wither- 
ed leaves, in the recesses of the lofty trees. O friend, this 
1s not the festival of spring. It is the time of winter, full of 
rows of crows Producing jarring notes”. 


ee came eters 





1. vi(ü) 116.77. 9 vi (ii). 215.80. 
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In the following verse too, the poet gives us an equally 
: s and interesting Anyokti. The idea that he wants 
ee that when a person is seen to be promising, 
2 Nad mee to claim him for themselves, It is this 
e tor owning him that presents the most disgusting 
P This idea is put by the poet in the form of e 
Anyohti. A young one ofa cuckoo is, as soon as it tries to 
win the hearts of others by its sweet notes, claimed as its 
off-spring by a crow which makes a sudden appearance in a 
pleasure-grove where the audience which had begun to enjoy 
the sweet notes of the cuckoo, feels perturbed and disappoin- 
ted. The verse which presents this Anyokti runs thus :— 
vaca komalaya sukokilasiguh kalyanakalpam katham 
sarvavarjanam arjavena kurute yavat puro raginam l 
tivan mattanayo' yam ity aviratam drankarabbimzravair 
dhvanksenopavane nipatya nabhasah sarve krta nirasah [I 
“As soon as the young one of a cuckoo with its tend- 
er notes makes in all its immocence a blissful utterance 
captivating one and all in the presence of music-loving, 
anxious audience, there appears from the sky quite suddenly 
a crow which with its ceaseless harsh cries claims it to be its 
own off-spring. At this every body present in the garden 
feels upset and sad." : 
Another verse where a cuckoo is used as the medium 
of the Anyokti is as follows: 
$rotrotsavam tava kalam kalakantha ko' tra 
nadam śrņoti iti visrahasandhidutam | 
kakair ulukakalahair iha gulmakesu à 
krenkaragharghararavaih $rutir dgatastam du ; 
“O sweet-throated cuckoo! who is there to E 
to your sweet notes, the feast to the ears, the EPI B 
peace in love quarrels ? Here in these shrubs the ears Tis 
become deafened by the fights among crows and owls. E 
idea here is that the din and turmoil that 1s raised y p 
Petty people is responsible many a time for turnin£ 


COMES a Mme msn 


1. vi(i) 110. 70. 2. vi (ii) 116. 79. 
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people’s minds away from the finer things of life. The author 
of the Vasistha Ramayana has been able to give expression 
to this idea most effectively. It could not have been better 
expressed: 

Of the Anyoktis where a crow is employed as the 
medium for propounding some truth, mention may here be 
made of the two which are found in the canto one hundred 
and sixteenth of the second half of the sixth book which has 
preserved for us a few of che finest Anyoktis of the Sanskrit 
literature. One such we have where a crow is said to cause 
headache to a person by drowning the humming of the bees 
byitsharsh cries. The verse purports to convey the idea that 
a loud noise very often drowns sweet words of reason. A 
wise man may not be able to create a loud noise. In his 
soft accents he may say some words of profound wisdom 
which may go unheard, drowned by the thunders of the 
fools, This is really the most distressing sight. A sensible 
man cannot but feel sorry for this state of affairs in society 
where those who speak the loudest come to hold the stage 
while the others, profoundly learned and immensely wise are 
elbowed out. Nobody listens to them or rather, nobody is 
allowed to listen to them. The verse where this interestin 
Anyokti is found is: 

kakaka katukalkarava 

kavalitaguna kardame bhraman sarasi | 

antarayasi madhuparavam 

yad ato me śirasi phalabhutah i! 

“O you wretch of a crow! since you have swallowed up 
the virtues (of the swan and others) with your harsh worth- 
less cries, and since you drown the humming of the bees 
(by your loud noise), while moving about in the mud ofa 
pond, you are a source of headache to me." 


The second oneis where an interesting question ‘is 
put to a crow. We see that a crow is by nature very suspi- 
cious. — It does not tolerate its share being taken by birds 


"————T eee eee ce wees omo - 


I. vi. (ii. 116. 63. 
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those of its own species. But when it comes to 
other than e of a cuckoo all its cleverness departs and it 
the young im it as its own off-spring. This makes ita butt 
begins t6" he idea is that you may be very discreet 


‘dicule. T 3 ) | 
n a in general but when it comes to a thing which 
vM fond of, for which you have a passion, all your rea- 
y 


son may forsake you. Love of offspring isa passion common 
to all life. This Anyokti is found in the following verse: 
he kaka karka$arava krakacaikacihna 

tadrk svasankanam api kva nu te’ dya yatam | 

kasmad anarthakam idam pikapakam eka- 

putrasaya tad api te hy upahasasiddhyai II’ ay 

“O you crow ! you caw harshly and share the distinc- 
tive nature of a saw (you are as sharp asa saw). Where has 
gone today that apprehensiveness of yours that you are 
bringing up uselessly this young one of a cuckoo in the hope 
ofobtaining only one off-spring, which Nature has vouch- 
safed to you, you being ekaputra or sakrtpraja. This makes 
a fit object for ridicule. 

Of the Anyoktis having a cloud as the medium, men- 
tion may be made here of the two which are so interesting 
and remarkable that they can stand comparison with some of 
the very best of their kind in the whole of the Sanskrit 
literature.‘ One of them is: 

s$rimadvrtta mahagayatapahara proccair gabhirakrte bhubhr- 
nmürdhasu bhusanam bhavasi bho bhume rasaikaspadam | 
etat tu ksapayen manansi yad idam megha tvaya varsata 
harsüd Usarapalvalasthalatarusv ambhovibhagakramah ll 


“O cloud! you are an ornament on the heads of the 
mountains. You are the source of the water on the earth. 
You have a brilliant conduct. You are magnanimous. You 
remove the heat. Your appearance is very solemn. But 
(inspite of all these qualitie) this will cause pain to the 
Minds of the people when in your joy you send showers, 
You divide your waters equally between fallow lands, 
_— . 


wae ee i . M-— ee ee ee 


I. vi (ii). 116. 70. 2. vi (ii), 116. 50. 
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ponds, land and trees”. 

In other words in the garb of a cloud a person iS re. 
proached here who, while giving, does not make distinction 
between the deserving and the undeserving. If a person like 
acloud which poursits waters at a place where they are 
not wanted and go waste, gives liberally without giving 
due thought to the qualities and the requirements of the 
person who receives the gift, cannot earn a good name. Hi; 
charity may be misused by the unscrupulous and in that 
case the donor cannot escape the blame, however well-mea- 
ning he may be. While doing a good turn pick-and-choose 
is what is really necessary. When there is such a pick-and- 
choose then the good work done by the donor will earn him 
the appreciation of all and the possibility of a good thing 
Jeading to evil results would also be obviated. 

The second is: 

nityam snasi sutirthavarivisarair uccaih padastho' mbuda 
Suddhah san vipinavanau nivasasi prarabdhamaunavratah | 
tiktasyapy atikantir eva bhavatah kayasraya laksyate 
protthayasanim atanosi kim idam tuccham tavacestitam ll! 

“O cloud! you always take bath in the expansive waters 
of the holy places sitting high up. Thus purified; you under- 
take a vow of silence and live in forest lands. Even when 
you are emptied of your contents, your body appears very 
lustrous. (But) what is this mean act of yours that you 
get up and produce (smashing) lightening and thunder (thun- 
dering noise) ?” Here in this verse in the garb of the cloud 
some-body is reproached for inconsistency in, and impro- 
priety of conduct and that is what makes it an Anyokti. A 
person may be virtuous, pure, self-restrained and generous. 
His conduct should consist of these virtues, When gene- 
rous, he should be sweet as well. He should not preface his 
act of making gifts with harsh words for the recipients. 
These will humiliate them and will take the grace out of 


his charity. Asa matter of fact, the works on social ethics 
m EE MENU NUES | 


1. vi (ii). 186, 51. 
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point out that while giving something in charity one should 
not be actuated even by an element of pity for the suppli- 
cant. Even that is considered undesirable, but if, in addition 
to this, one vere to use harsh words, that would certainly be 
uncharitable. : 
Another verse which employs a crow foran Anyobti 
is as follows : | 
alokya pankajavane savilasavantam 
kakam kalankasadrsam bhrsam üratantam | 
ha kastaSabdaSatanastavicestito yo 
no roditi krakacakena vidaryatam sah I 


- 


“Seeing a crow looking like a dark spot, sporting ina 
lotus-bed and continuously crying, a person who, though 
rendered inactive by hundreds of the jarring notes does not 
weep, let him be torn asunder by a saw”. "The implication of 
the Anyokti is that the sightof a mean and ignoble person 
occupying a place, which in the fitness of things belongs to 
the noble, and acting disgustfully should sadden and distress 
any sensible person. A person who remains unmoved, deser- 
ves all contempt and condemnation. 

There are a few beautiful and charming Anyoktis of 
Ahaía or the sky in the Vasistha Ramayana. In one of 
these the sky, though possessing all good qualities 1s said to 
have one bad thing about it, which is, that it sheds burning 
heat. The idea isthat a person should be good-natured, 
amiable and sweet apart from his being possessed of many 
other qualities and merits. But ifhe is not amiable and 
| thereby creating unnecessaty heat, all his 
other qualities will be of no avail. The absence of this one 
quality is enough to lower him in public estimation, This 
interesting Anyokti is found in the following verse: 
kalpabhradrumavirudunnatidrsam kartāsı dhartasi ca 
akagendughanarkakinnaramarutskandhamaranam api | 
sarvam ramyam asankulasaya samasvacchasvabhavasyate yat 
tv etad dahanatvam anga tad aho mukhyaya khedaya nah ll" 


m — a 


1. V (ii) 116.71, 9 VI (ii) 116. 114 


flies into rage, 
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“O sky! you lead to the growth of trees, creepers and 
bring forth clouds at the time of universal destruction and 
you sustain the moon, the sun, the Kinnaras, the Marut- 
Skandhas and the gods. O magnanimous one, of you who 
have an even and clean nature everything else is charming, 
but that you shed burning heat -is the cause of our great 
torment." | 

We have another equally beautiful Anyobti of the 
sky. The sky and through that medium some other ; thing 
also is the object of censure here. The sky merits censure, 
for it allows a cloud to rest on it and sends down a shower 
of hail for pounding people below, implying that however 
high and noble a person may be he should not allow others, 
who may use his patronage for oppressing the people, to 
surround him. They will bring hima bad name. These 
underlings very often prove the greatest drags on the repu- 
tation and the prestige of the high-placed persons who may 
have personally nothing reproachable about them. [tis not 
an uncommon sight in this world to see the petty officials of 
the village and district levels working under the protective 
shadows of . their, superiors or the provincial government 
bringing disrepute to the entire administrative . machinery 
by their oppressive acts and third-degree methods. That 
these small fry are allowed protection by the superiors 
proves the. greatest weakness of them. Such a beautiful 
all-time truth is enunciated by the author of the Vasistha 
Ramayana in the. following verse : | 

akasa kāśam asi nirmalam accham uccair- 

adhara unnatatayottamam  uttamānām | 

. tvàm etya kin tu viralam karakaghano’ yam 

lokam .vimardayati tena paro’ si nicaih Ill. . 


“O ski [ hi . : x f 
“Sy + you are shining, pure and clean. On: account o 

your:loftiness you are the substratum of the best. But you 

are the meanest of all too, because considering that you- 


have-a' space, a hail-showering cloud resorts to you and pounds 


1. VI (ii). 116. 15. 


- o" 
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the people (by a shower of hail). 
Yet another similarly interesting Anyokti is found 
the verse : . 
akasa karsakasa eva nikarsanam te 
manye Ciram samucitam na tu kiiicid anyat |. 
$unyo si yaj jaladhararksavimanacandra- Re 
suryanilan vahasi bhasi na carthagtnyah IĮ} in 


“O sky ! I think, what is proper for you is that you should 
be rubbed for quite sometime on the touch-stone and nothing 
else, for even though a void you carry on you the clouds, 
the stars, the aerial cars, the moon, the sun and the air and ! 
thus appear not to be a void.” | 
The poet means to say that the nature of things and 
persons is sometimes difficult to ascertain. Particularly the 
nature of the great is inscrutable. It is undefinable, for it 
is tinctured by inconsistencies, by. the opposites which go 
ill together. Apparently stern, a great person may be really 
gentle ; apparently callous, he may be full of the milk of ] 
human kindness ; apparently short-sighted, he may be really R 
far-sighted, seeing things beyond the ken of ordinary mor- 
tals. Surely his nature isa complex which defies analysis i! 
and baffles comprehension. Truly has the poet Bhavabhuti i . 
observed : i 
vajrad api kathoraüni mrdtni kusumad apil i 
lokottaranam cetamsi ko nu vijiiatum arhati n? l d 
“Who can understand the heart of the great people which is ip 
atonce harder than a thunderbolt and softer than a flower ?" dii 
It is in this context that the authors of the Dharma- 
sUtras declare : “na devacaritam caret". 
After this we have in the Vasistha Ramayana an ink 
teresting Anyokti where the sky is said to assume a number 
of forms and by so doing suggests a clever person eime 
ways are rather unpredictable. Even the wise will n e 
able to predict his movements. His mind will run * due 
ous ways. He will adopt different postures !n differen 


D ——— M e S 


1. VI (ii) 116.16, 2 Uttararamacaritam, II. 7. 


in PE 
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places. What his real self.is nobody will ever be able to 
find out. His character and conduct will always remain an 
enigma, however closely and minutely he may be watched: 
This fundamental truth is expressed in the Vasistha Rama- 
yana in the following verse: 1 

ahni prakasam asi raktavapur dinünte 

yamasu krsnam atha cakhilavasturiktam | 

nityam na kiiicid api sad vahasiti māyām 
^ ma vyoma vetti viduso' pi vicestitam te |l 

"You are resplendent by day, assume a red form in the 
evening, are dark and empty, (as it were) of all things at 
night. Although you are ever nothing, you always carry 
(the stars, the moon etc.) on you. O sky, even though you 
are wise nobody knows your clever movements!" 

Apart from the Anyobtis cited above there are many 
others which are no less interesting and charming. Asa 
mattér of fact, nearly the whole of the one hundred and six- 
teenth canto of the sixth book is replete with verses which 
approximate in character to the Anyokti. This very well 
helps bring out the author's love for Anyoktis in which he 
1$ seen to be in his top-form. The language and the style 
of the Anyokti verses is simply excellent and isa pattern 
Bey s when poets like Panditaraja Jagannatha 

led ti anskrit literature with their Anyoktis some 
of which have passed into common use: 


ON ee 


eR a ei 
1. WIE (ii) 116; 17; 
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CONCEPTION OF TIME IN POST-VEDIC 
| SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


It is very difficult to say anything definitely about 
abstract things. Time is one such thing. In the West, philo- 
sopher after philosopher and the physicist after physicist has 
worked on it to know it, yet it seems to be far too elusive. 


According to Bergson time is made of a stuff which is 
called reality. Time is reality itself. 

According to Alexander it is the soul of space and 
space-time is the soul of all reality. 


As for Einstein's conception of time we may quote the 
words of Wildon Carr: “The principle of relativity dec- 
lares that there is no absolute magnitude, that there exists 
whatever which can claim to be great or small in its own 
nature, also there is no absolute duration, nothing whatever 
which in its own nature is short or long. I co-ordinate my 
universe from my own standpoint of rest in a system of refe- 
rence in relation to which all else is moving...Space and 
Time are not containers nor are they contents but variants : 

Such is the line along which tke philosophy of time has 
been developed in the West. Philosopher after philosopher 
there has studied the concepts of Time and Space. Kant, 
Alexander, Bergson, Whitehead, Bradley, Taylor, Spinoza— 
all have tried to analyse the time-concept in their own way. 
So much of energy has been expended on it and so much of 
thinking has gone in for its clear exposition that it is difficult 
to present it in a short compass. We, therefore, desist from 
it and devote ourselves to the exposition of the Time Philo- 
sophy in the religious and secular literature of Sanskrit 


Only which is presented in the following pages. 
eass 


1. The Principle of Relativity, p. 190. 
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TEE SMRITIS 

Of all the Smrtis only the Manusmrti ives us som 
idea of time and its various divisions. It reads - : 

kalam kālavibhaktīś ca 

nakşatrāņi grahans tathā. (Manusmrti 1. 24.). 

The singular in ‘kalam’ in the verse implies time as a 
principle while pluralin 'kalavibhaktis' implies the empirical 
divisions of it. | 

It is interesting to note here that the above passage has 
been interpreted differently by different commentators 
Medhatithi, Kulluka, Raghavananda and Nandana accept 
the aggregate of the motions of the Sun, stars etc. as time 
They, therefore, seem to accept the view of the astronomers 
on time (cf. sa` eva grahataradiparispandah kala ity ucyate- 
Nyayamaiijari 1. 1, 5.), Sarvajiia Narayana, however, differs 
from this view. He accepts time as Purusa (Spirit) who is 
sentient. The word kalavibhaktih in the verse in the Manu- 
smrti refers, according to him, to the presiding deities (abhi- 
manidevatah) of moments, days, months, years, and epochs. 
e Rr papscnta differs from both of these 

amvatsara and the divisions of 
oe as the six seasons, etc! This is clearly the view of the 
ee ue E here as to how the commentators 
ime passage in the Manusmrti accord 
Ing to their own set views and notions. 


THE PURANAS 


quite prom M cae rti we pass On tothe Puranas. These offer 
xm 5 pep of views on Time. Taking the Visnu Purana 
TE s » We find that Brahma is described there as existing 
| Adis x Vyakia, Avyakta, Purusa and Kala. 
tatha Er rem evaitad vyaktavyaktasvarupavat | 
Purusarüpena kalarüpena: ca sthitam Il 
SAT (Visnu Purana, I. 2. 14)) 
this, whether manifest or unmanifest, is nothing, 


ee qr 9 
—Ó— E À ' 


Eo 
RM. tus . 7o tmm 


^ ] 
il. pürvam külum kal; : 

o M n kalüümnaka » Sep y". 13 ^ .- . = - 
vibhagams ca sndrtiin ayanddim’ n Wit ee Kalam asrjat Kalasya 
—Ramacandra. 
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but that (Intelligence), it appears as Purusa and as Kala.” 
érīdhara explains the above passage as: vyaktam mahadadi, 
avyaktam pradhanam. 
The Visnu Purana further declares— 

kalasvarüpam rüpam tad Visnor Maitreya vartate II 

(T. 2. 27.) 

“O Maitreya! Visnu is of the form of Kala.” Here 

the passage explicitly says that Visnu is Kala. 


The Visnu Purana accepts time to be eternal. It exis- 
ted even before creation came into being; and it will exist 
even after it is dissolved. Asa matter of fact, all this creation 
and dissolution, etc. do not exist at all. The Purana says: 

anadir bhagavan kalo nànto'sya dvija vidyate | 

avyucchinnas tatas tv ete srstisthityantasamyamah Il 

( I. 2. 26. ) 

“O Brahmana, the all-powerful Kalais eternal (begin 
ningless) and endless; hence creation, stasis and dissolution 
are all ever-recurrent It is because Kala is equated here 
with Visnu that He is spoken of as Anadi .and Ananta. 
The idea of continuous flow that the passage above conveys, 
makes it also the basis of the theory of momentariness 
(ksanikavada) which we find so elaborated in the Yoga Sutra 
and its Bhasya where it is said that a moment (bsaua) IS 
the vibrate minimum of time and cannot be further divided 
up...and the continuous flow of such moments 1s their 
‘course’ (krama)... their uninturrupted course 1s what 
is called ‘time’.* 

Now we come to the Bhagavata Purana. Inthe begin- 
ning (3. 8.) this Purana describes the process of creation. A 
special power or Sakti of the Lord, Kala by name, remains 1n 
a dormant and latent state at the time of Dissolution. 
That sahti named Kala impelled by God awakens when the 


E BE : ing continuously 
zi ‘avyuchhinnah’ in the above passage means flowing co 


UT AMT rasvamivyakhy a). : E 
C macie neuter a 57, The original quotation will be 
given under time in Yoga Philosophy 
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new creation is contemplated. This very idea is conveyeg 
by the Bhagavata Purana in the following words: “He 
(Visnu), withdrawing all beings into (making all beings 
recede into) his (all encompassing) Body, and bringing into 
play his Sakti known as Kāla d welt in his home of water, like 
fire latent in wood"! Sridharasvümin, the commentator, 
very correctly interprets Kalatmikam Saktim udirayanah 
inthe verse quoted above as kalasakteh preranam punah 
srstyavasare prabodhanartham or “to bring into play (to 
impel) Kalasakti means.to awaken it again at the beginning 
of the creation. Those who subscribe to the views of Madhva, 
however, interpret udīrayāņah in the sense of creating and 
thereby conclude that time according to the Bhagavata 
Purana is created by God and is hence anitya, not eternal. 
This view does not, however, appeal to reason, for it is 
doubtful if vīr ever means ‘to create’. Be that asit may, 
there can be no doubt, at least on this point, that Kala&sabti 
is associated with Lord Visnu whether it is identical 
with Him or is created by Him, we are not concerned with 
itat present. The association of Kalasakti is very clearly 
brought out in the following verse of the Bhagavata Purana: 
vi$vam vai Brahma tanmatram samsthitam Visnumayayi | 
Igvarena paricchinnam Kalenavyaktamtrtina ll 
3 : (3.10.22.) 
The universe is verily Brahma-tanmātra, in essence 
Brahman, and is withdrawn by the maya of Visnu. Tt is 
put forward as something distinct by the Lord with the help 
of the formless Kala”. 

The epithet avyaktamiurti in the verse above purpcrts 
to mean that the Lord is by Himself unqualified. This is 
how the commentator Sridharasvamin construes this verse. 
In our opinion the Lord is here identified with Kala. Kale- 
na is in apposition with [Svarena and not the instrumental 
ind signifying  nimitta, The epithet avyabtamurtina is 
51 dun sarire'rpitabhütasükemah Kalatmikam : Saktim: udirayanah l 

vasa tasmin salile pade sve yathanalo daruni ruddhaviryah !! 
(Bhigayatapurina, 3. 8. 11.) - 
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also in construction with Kalena and not with the inter- 
cepted I$varena. 

The Bhagavata accepts two kinds of time, gross and 
subtle, both knowable by inference only. It is time that de- 
termines all the actions that are termed manifest, vyabta. 
The Purana reads: 

evam kalo py anumitah sauksmye sthaulye ca sattama ! 
samsthanabhuktya bhagavan avyakto vyaktabhug vibhuh tt 
(3. 11.3. ) 

"Thus time is inferred to be both gross and subtle. O 
best of men, the Lord, by reason of His pervasion of parama- 
nus, though Himself unmanifest, enjoys (pervades, deter- 
mines) the manifest.” 

Samsthana in the verse, says the commentator, is in 
forms such as paramanu and bhukti is its pervasion. 

Bhagavan means the śaktı (for there is the identity of 
šakti and the possessor of Sakti). This very idea is elaborated 
in the next verse which says that that much is termed the 
Paramanukala which enjoysatomicity (paramauuta), by na- 
ture pervades everything, he is the great Kala. On this the 
commentator Sridharasvamin says: 

sa kalah paramanur vai 

yo bhunkte paramünutàm | 

svato’ visesabhug yas tu . 

sa kalah paramo mahan ll (3. 11. 4.) 

“sraharksataracakrastha’ (Bhagavata 3. ll. 13.) itya- 
dina yat suryaparyatanam vaksyate tatra suryo yavata para- 
manudegam atikramati tavan kalah paramünuh, yavata ca 
dvaidagaragyatmakam bhuvanakosam atikramati sa parama- 
mahan samvatsarütmakah kalah, tasyaivavrttyd yugaman- 
vantaradikramena dviparardhamtattvam iti! tatha ca pañ- 
came (Adhyaya 21.) stiryagatyaiva kaladivibhagam vaksyati I 

“The verse graharksataracakr -astha (Bhagavata, 3. 11.13.) 
speaks of the motion of the sun. That much is termed 
the Paramanurala, which the sun takes to traverse an 
atom,and that which it takesto traverse all the twelve 
signs (the zodiac) in the year. By its rotation we have.a 
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development beginning with yuga (cycle), manvantarg 
(period) and ending with parardha. Accordingly the author 
does: well to treat of the division of time as effected by 
the motion of the Sun". The long and short of the whole 
discussion is that along with the Kalaíabti there is also 
recognised the empirical time which form the Kalaéaht 
assumes on account of the limiting condition, the motion of 
the Sun. 

Of all the Puranas (with the full knowledge of the 
limitation of our study) we can say that it is only the Visnu 
and the Bhagavata which present time-concept with a philoso- 
phical and somewhat mystical tint. In other Puranas Kala 
is explicitly recognized as a Deity, all-powerful, and all-per- 
vasive, It is described there as follows : 

anadir esa bhagavan p 

- kalo’ nanto’ jarah parah | 

sarvagatvāt svatantratvāt 

sarvātmatvān maheśvarah II 

Brahmano bahavo Rudra anye Narayanadayah | 

eko hi bhagavan īśah kalah kavir iti smrtah li 

Brahmanarayneganam trayanàm prakaroti yah | 

procyate kalayogena punar eva ca sambhavah Il 

param Brahma ca bhutani Vasudevo' pi Sankarah | 

kalenaiva hi srjyante sa eva grasate punah Il 

tasmat kalatmakam vi$vam saeva parameásvarah | 

‘(Kurma Purana quoted in Vacaspatyakosa, p. 1986.) 
anadinidhanah kalo Rudrah Sankarsanah smrtah | 

karsanat sarvabhutanam sa tu Sankarsanah smrtah II 

' Sarvabhutagamitvac ca sa Rudrah parikirtitah | 

anadinidhanatvena sa mahan parame$varah Il 

-(Visnudharmottarapurana quoted in Vacaspatyakosa. : 
: p. 1986.) . 
The great is Lord beginningless and endless (anadih... 


anantah) He issaid to have created even gods like Vāsu- 
deva, Svayambhu and Sankara. There are many gods like 


many Rudras and Narayana etc. Of all these he is the: 
great Lord. Heis the great Lord as he is all-pervasive; 
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independent and the soul of all.” 

,  ltisthis conception of Kala as a Deity, all-powerful 
and all-pervasive, that seems to find an echo in the work of the 
great grammarian Bhartrhari when he, while mentioning the 
three different views on Time, picks up the concept of Time 
as a Deity as one among them. Says he—‘Saktyatmadevata- 
paksair bhinnam kalasya dar$anam' (III. 9; 62.) About its 
Devatéipaksa Helaraja’s comment is significant—kecit tu 
mahaprabhavam devatam Kalatvenabhyupapannah—“Some 
regard time to be an all-powerful Deity.” 


AGAMA LITERATURE: 


Now, from the Puranas, we pass on to the Agamas. 
There are different Agamas from which we have traced here 
a lot of references to time. We shall take up these Agamas 
one by one and deal with them briefly. 
PRATYABHIJNADARSANA : 


A school of Kasmira Saivism, the Pratyabhijiiadar$ana 
recognizes bala. We read: 
sarvakarah sarvajtiah purno nityo' sankucamá ca | 
vipatita iva mahe$o yabhis ta bhavanti pafica $aktayah Il 
(Maharthamanijari, Gatha 18). 
Out of the five saktis referred to here, one is which 
the Parimala, the commentary, explains as bhavanam ava- 
bhasananavabhasanatma kramah. | 
According to this Dargana, the five Saktis are in no 
way different from [svareccha or the will of God and this 
again is not different from kriya. About bala it is said that 
it has no existence outside the cognizer (experient) It 
comes to be related to the objects of cognition through the 
Cognizer. This is what Acarya Abhinavagupta says in the 
following words: 
Kalah kramam asutrayan pramütari vijrmbhamanah 


‘tadanusirena prameye' pi prasarati | : : 
T an (Isvarapratyabhijňāvimarśinī, 3. 1. 9.) 
MRGENDRAGAMA | 


According to the. Mrgendragama, 
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non-pervasive and manifold. It is non-sentient. The View 
of the Naiyayikas that kala is not briyà is acceptable to this 
school. The nature of kala is discussed ina beautiful Passage 
in the Mrgendragamavrttidipika which bears reproduction 


astu tarhi Naiyayikadyabhyupagata evatra kriyüvya- 
tiriktah kalah |satyam | na tu nityo vyápako vā | tasya vividha- 
tvenünekatvat acetanatvüc ca l ekarüpatve hi kalasya sar- 
vada padarthanam ekakalata syat, dr$yante ca kecid varta- 
manah kecid atitah bhavinas ca kecid bhavah | tatah kalasya- 
nekatvam | kala eva triprakarah | 
(Mrgendravrttidipika. 1. 10. 14.) 
"Let us accept the view of the Naiyüyikas that kala 
is something other than kriya (action). But that cannot be 
eternal and ubiquitous, it being diverse and composite (mani- 
fold) and non-sentient. If time be a uniform entity, all 
things would be contemporaneous. But things are perceived 
to be either present or past or future. It, therefore, follows 
that kala is manifold. Time is of three kinds.” 
SAKTAS: 


The Saktas believe that this world isa product of reflec- 
tion of Citi and is therefore unreal. They say: 
...ekarUpapi citih svatantryahetutah | 
svantar vibhasayed bahyam üdarse gaganam'yatha Il 
nasti cetyam citer anyat 
darpane pratibimbavat | 
(Tripurarahasya, Jiianakinda. 4. 99.) 
Kalais also an assumption; it has no existence in fact. 
The assumed kala too is free from such variations as sub- 
tléty (suksmatya) and elongation (dirghatva) it is only our 
thinking that differentiates one and the same thing. This 
is declared in so many words in the Tripurürahasya : 
‘deSah kalo’thava kiiicid yatha’ nena vibhavitam | 
tathà tat tatra bhaseta dirghasuksmatvabhedatah. II 


EE (Jiianakanda, 14. 83.) 
NAKULISAPASUPATAS ; i 


The Nakulisapasupata school, otherwise known as Paii- 
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carthasastra on account ofthe five categories in which it 
believes, does not seem to accept balaas an independent en- 
tity. The five Padarthas that the followers of the school 
enumerate do not include kala. Noris kala acceptable to 
another branch of this school which accepts only three Pad- 
arthas—Tattva, Guna, and Bháva. The first branch of the 
Nakuligapasupata school believes that ľśvara, the one 
cause of all, is Kala, the Destroyer. 
DVAITASAKTAS : 
= The Dvaita-saktas postulate four categories. They are 
named in the Paranandasütra as: 
‘anadyanantasad yanantanadisantasadisantah’ (5. 7. 96.) 
To them Kala is beginningless and endless and is all- 
pervasive, Itself limited in the form of bsana (moment), 
nimesa (wink) it limits objects such as a jar.’ 
PRAPANGASARA 
According to the Prapaiicasara, attributed to Sankara- 
carya, three external Existences are admitted—matter, soul 
andtime. The commentator Padmapadacarya explains: 
" “evam parakalasyapi svarupam abhidhayaparam kalam 
prastauti-laveti |” (Prapaiicasaravivaranam.) 
Each one of these is twofold, being differentiated as 
para and apara. The Prayogakramadipika, however, ex- 
plainsthat Kalais unreal. Itsays: 
‘devatatattvam cidrupam ekam eva, 
evayam prakrtipurusakalatmakavikalpa 
and adds: 
atra ca prakrtivisayasarvajna 
kalasya svarupam ityapi pratipaditam if 
giving us a definition of time, stating precise 
its function. | 
| Tie the Prapaficasara briefly is: The Absolu- 
| ' . XE iousness and is 
te Reality viewed as Prakrti is Pure Consciousne: Ee 
the origin of all things. It remains always what 1t 
— M M—ÀÁÓÁÁÉÓLÉA ŘŘŘŘħiii 


7f 4; 5 Kalah paricchedakah pariechinnas. ca. : 
ua ! —Pür&nandasütra, 5. . 9 


tasya svasaktikalpita 
h ? (1.20—21.) 


napreraņālakşaņacidrūpam 


ly the nature of 
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yet when the latent karmas of jivas are matured for fructifica. 
tion it becomes, in a part as it were, alienated from itself, 
externalized and relatively dense.. This part is called Pra. 
krtitattva. When kala acts on the lower Prakrti, the latter 
is split up into three forms, viz. Bindu, Nada and Bija. 
The cleavage of Prakrti under the influence of Time is the 
occasion for the origin of what for lack of more appropriate 
term is called sound (Sabda) which is equivalent to what 
philosophers describe as Avyakta or Sabda Brahman. It is 
evident from the above that in this view kala functions as 
the maturer of barma—seeds (Rarma-racaka) and then as 
the energiser of Prakrti. 

TRIKA LITERATURE. 

In the Trika Literature Kala, viewed in the Absolute 
Parama Siva, represents His Supreme Freedom (Svatantrya- 
Sakti) looked upon as kriyafabti projecting the Universe till 
now unified with the Absolute and making it appear as 
external to it. The projection of the Universe is, therefore, 
only the apparent externalization of the Eternal Conscious- 
ness, The so-called creative process (Vifvakalanà) is only 
the outer aspect of the briyasabhti, which inspite of its seem- 
ing externality retains itself always. The truth is that the 
Absolute Consciousness first appears as Life or Prana (i. e. 
Krivasakti) on which as a base is built up the entire fabric 
of Time and Space. i | | 
TIME.IN SECULAR LITERATURE 


In all these pages we have been dealing with the con- 
cept of time ‘in the Smrtis and ‘the Puranas. Now we 
Propose to deal with it in the secular literature. 
When we study it,-we find in it sometimes striking referen- 
ces to time in its philosophica] aspect. The older texts like 
the Mahabhasya and the Caraka Samhita very often present 
tO US various views on time in a philosophical garb and 
thérefore, indicate that: phase of the development of the 
secular literature when the word kala had not become res- 
tricted to the meaning of ‘death’ or the ‘god of death,’ the 
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heading. 


PATANJALI 
Pataiijali has not attributed eternity to the Vedas and 


Sabda (Sphota) alone but has also included, the sky, heaven, 
space and time in the same category. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the earth, light, water and air are external in s9 
faras their ultimate atoms are concerned whilethe sky, time, 
mind, the quarters and the soul are regarded to be perma- 
nent in their entirety. Under the rule 4. 2. 3. Patanjali 
has expressly stated that both time and stars are perma- 
nent! He arrives at the final stage of his arguments that a 
thing wherein the ultimate essence is not destroyed is also 
to be considered to be permanent. (tad api nityam yasmims 
tattvam na vihanyate)*. 

Time is said to be the ultimate substratum of the world 
(Kalo hijagadadharah), it isindivisible, permanent, one, and 
permeating the whole world. We can neither trace its 
Origin, nor divide it into parts. Things grow and perish in 
time; Patafijali defines time as that whereby the growth 
and decay of material objects are perceived’. The division 
of time into day and night, months, years, cycles etc. is oniy 
an artificial process of calculation; it is by virtue of its con- 
junction with some action as the movement of the Sun (cf. 
kaya kriyaya? adityagatya) that we say itis day, it is night. 

rg er ee 
ces “nity e hi kalanaksatre.”—Mahabhiasya, Kiolhorn's Ed. Vol. H., p 272 


"ibid Vol. I, p. 7. 
. v9 yena.mürtinam upacayas cipacayad ca  lakgyante (fam kam 
huh | tasyaiva kayücit kriyaya yuktasyahar iti bhavati vatrit An ca t ibid 
Vol, I. p. 409, 
4 ibid. Vol. I. p. 409, 
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In other words the movement of the Sun is the basis of our 
conception of the so-called divisions of time. 

Pataiijali also discusses whether there is present time 
ornot. Inthis connection he says— 

anagatam atikrüntam vartamanam iti trayam | 

sarvatra ca gatir nasti gacchatiti kim ucyate || 

—Mahabhasya, Kielhorn's Ed. Vol. II. p. 123. 

He then discusses the pros and cons of the views of the 
non-existence of the present time and ultimately proves 
that the present time does exist. Altogether he quotes six 
beautiful verses which he frankly admits are taken fro 
other works. a 
CARAKA m 


Caraka Samhita, even though it shows special favour for 
Samkhya views at other places, enumerates in Sutrasthana, 
(towards the beginning of the Samhita) nine substances! which 

.are accepted by the Vaisesikas. The nine substances are— 
earth, water, fire, air, sky, time, space (dik), soul and mind. 
These nine substances of the Vaisesikas include Kala and, as 
Caraka acceptsthese very nine substances, he shows that time 
is according to him,a substance. Further, Caraka divides 
substances into sentient (cetana) and non-sentient (acetana) 
of which the Soul only is sentient on account of its association 
with the sense-organs while all the rest of the substances 
including Kala, are non-sentient. 

While enumerating thenine substances Caraka says— 
‘Kalo disas$ ca dravyasamgrahah'3 The singular in Kalah sug- 
gests that like the Vaisesikas Caraka accepts Kala as one. 
It seems, therefore, that so far as the concept of time is con- 
cerned Caraka subscribes to the Vai$esika view. 

DALHANA E 

Acürya Dalhana, the commentator of the Susruta Sam- 
hitā, seems to subscribe to the view of the Samkhyas. To him, 


Tos m— À 9 —Ó e — ece 





1, “khadiny atmà man 


ah kilo disas ca dravyasamgrahah." (I. 48.) 
2. sendriyam cetanam 


dravyam nirindriyam acetanam. 
Süt a 
a don (Stitrasthana, 1. 48.) 
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as to the teachers of Samkhya, Kala is a modification of 
rajoguna and is not different from Prabrti itself. Quotes 
Dalhana—mahabhttavisesims tu Sitosnadvayabhedatah | 
kala ity adhyavasyanti Nyayamarganusarinah Il 
kriyatvena rajogunaparinadmatvan mahabhutaparinamavis 
esatvac ca na kalasya prakrter anyatvam | 
^X —(Susrutatika, Sarirasthana, Adhyaya I, under V. 11). 
VATSYAYANA AND YASODHARA 


T7 — 


In the Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, there is no reference 
to the nature of Kala. Only this muchissaid that Kala is the 
cause of good or bad, victory or defeat, happiness or sorrow’. 
But in the commentary Jayamangala by Yasodhara, time is 
said to be eternal and 1s called a substance*. This view 
also seems to conform to the Vaisesika standpoint. 
ASTRONOMERS 


The astronomers believe that Kala is nothing but the 
movement of the planets, stars, etc. Jayantabhatta says in 
NyayamaiiJari— 


na Devadattadiparispandanibandhanüh kramakramadipra- 
tyayah, kintu grahanaksatradiparispandenibandhanah ; 

sa eva grahataradiparispandah kala ity ucyate ! tatkrta 
evayam yamühorütramasádivyavaharah |...Kalavida$ ca Jyo- 
tirganakas ta evainam budhyante | (1.1. 5.) 


The same idea is expressed in Mrgendravrttidipika in 
words— ‘jyotihsadstradrstya kriyavigesatmaka evabhyupa- 
gamyate” (10.15.) In Astronomy it (kala) is accepted asa 
special movement (of the stars, planets, etc) Then the 
Mrgendravrttidipika (10. 15.) gives the following verse. 


adityagrahataradiparispandam athapare a 
bhinnam avrttibhedena kalam kalavido viduh 


ae Ss - :»eamEvayvoh sukhadu- 
i, “kala eva hi purusin 'arthanarthayor Rogue des 


hkhayos ca sthapayati.” an DEN 
x —Kümasutra, Sadharayadhikarina, Adhyaya. 2 

2: “kilo nama dravyapadartho nityah" 
(Jayamangalà, a commentary on | the Kom 
Adhyaya 2. under sūtra ‘tatsarvam kalakaritam ~) 


asülra, Sadhüranadhikarana, 
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“Other knowers of time know kala to be the movement 
of the Sun. the planets and the starsas differentiated by revo. 
lutions.” 

YOGAVASISTH A 

In the Yogavasistha is given a detailed description of 
the emergence of the Creation. There it is said that ‘imme. 
diately after the creation of Jiva, the Kha(sky, ether) emer- 
ges which is almost a void, the germ of properties such as 
sound, and which gives significance to future names. Later 
Ahamkara follows along with Time’. The V asisthatatpar- 
yaprakaga explains the text thus : 

‘Now, with a view to discussing the creation of Maha- 
bhatas the writer begins with the creation of Kha. Imme- 
diately after the creation of Jiva, the Kha comes into being, 
itself almost a void, being the substratum of the remaining 
four elements. After the creation of the Sun etc., it gives 
significance to future names such as Akasa which’ literally 
means what shines all round’......This creation of Akas$a, 
Ahamkara and Kala is not from H tranyagarbha but from 
the Supreme Being limited by its particular forms.?" 

In the Sukropakhyana of the Yogavasistha while 
Bhrgu is about to pronounce a curse on Kala who has taken 
away the life of his son, Kala appears in human form and 
says: Your curse would make no difference to me. For I am 
the manager of destiny (vayam niyatipalakah). Your curse 
would fail to burn me, for Iam the eater and you are the 
food. Ihave consumed rows of universes, swallowed crores 
of Rudras.®” 

The description of kala as it is given in the Sukropa- 
khyana is interesting from two pointsof view. Firstly, bala 
is here an allegorical description of the empirical time divi- 


CR — 





l.  samàünántaram evasyah khasattodeti sünyatà ! 
sabdidigunabijam si bhavisyad-abhidharthada 1: 
ahantodeti tadanu saba vai kalasattaya. |” 
—Yogavasistha, LIT. 19. 9—10. 
2. Vasistha-titparya-prakaga under verse 11. 
3. Yoguvisistha. IV. 10, 17—27. 
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ded into months and seasons. Secondly, it recognizes the 
all-powerful character of kala. In other words it believes 
bala to be a Supreme Force es it is ‘recognized by many 
other schools of Indian philosophy. 

The Yogavasistha is remarkable in that it sets forth 
views that agree strikingly with the latest theorieson time 
and space. Time and space are relative to the observer. 
This is the Theory of Relativity of Einstein about time and 
space, which has revolutionised all the thinking about time 
and space. A day may appear much shorter to a man who 
is gay and cheerful, while it may appear much longer to one 
who is pensive and tired. The same can be said about dis- 
tance. A man high in spirits will not mind walking a dis- 
tance of ten miles in a hill station where he has gone for 
enjoyment and fun, while the same distance may appear 
never-ending to a hilly labourer who toils hard the whole 
day, wearied and broken and leaves for his home in the 
evening. According to this view, allthe motion that ap- 
pears in the Creation is due to the conscious passage of time 
in an observer. This fact leads us to the well-known drsti- 
srsti-vada, the theory that there is no creation without an 
observer. 

The theory that time and space are relative to the ob- 
Server is propounded in the Yogavasistha at a number of 
Places. It is said that time and space are thoughts. It is 
upon thoughts that their existence depends. 

Just as the appearance of the world is a thous 
rance, so also is the appearance of the moments and ages (III. 
20.29.). A moment is doubtless experienced asa Kalpa, be 
consciousness of Kalpa is experienced in it; similarly a Ka pa 
T ; : f a moment 1$ 
isexperienced asa moment if the consciousness ot £ ms 
Present in it (III.60.21.). The same period of a night 1s exper! 

: nt by the happy. 
ced as a Kalpa by the miserable, and a mome Ree 
In dream a moment is experienced as a Kalpa an T Fonte 
Passed asa moment. Time-Space orderis ra M and 
mind. The mind can experience à moment @ a life-time to 
vice-versa within itself (III. 103. 14.). What is 
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Manu is an hour to Brahma, what is a life-time to Visnu is a 
day to Siva. He, whose mind is lost in meditation, experien- 
ces neither day nor night (IIT. 60. 25, 26.). A day passes as 
a year for those who are separated from their beloveds ( III. 
20.51.) The whole world-process occurs within a millionth 
part of a moment of the consciousness of the Self (3, 60. 171). 
The extent of the same world-process may be a moment for 
some and a long age for others. Asa person experiencing 
a dream has the experience of stability, so has the person 
experiencing the world process. 


According to Svāmī Madhavatirtha! the Yogavasistha 
is the only philosophical work in India in which the concept 
of time is made sufficiently clear. This agrees remarkably 
with the latest discoveries of the modern science. The 
Svümi quotes three stories from the Yogavasistha and 
proves that these indicate the relative concept which is 
accepted to be the latest theory on time. 


‘TIME IN POPULAR VIEW 


Kala in popular view has nothing to do with its philoso- 
phical abstruseness. As in old days so now the common 
man uses the word in the sense of time and fate. The senses 
of time and fate given to Kala include the notion of death, 
primarily as being the fate from which no living being can 
escape. Kala gradually becomes synonymous with death. 
The deity of time anda god of death form one heavenly being. 
Kala is the same as Yama. Siva is Mahakala, the Great time 
and at the same time the Great Death. Mahabali is a form of 
Durga which she assumes to bring destruction. Though Kali 
originally means 'the blue-black’ the similarity of sound with 
Kala must not be altogether neglected. Like Siva Visnu has 
been associated with Kala, but time, the general destroyer 


and giver of life, seems on the whole, more appropriate to 
the character of Siva. 


— Áo$— s 


I. 
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cf. Tho Concept of Time in Indian Philosophy, p. 85. 
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BHARTRHARI i 

.  Bhartrhari has discussed time: What it is and how it 
functions, in section IX of. Kanda III .of his Vakyapadiya. 
This section, herein termed the Kala Samuddesa contains 
114 Karikas. Of these the first 79 Karikas deal with the phi- 
Josophical views held about time by the various schools of 
thought, and with the nature and function of time as under- 
stood by Bhartrhari himself, and the rest offer well-reasoned 
justification for the various uses of the tenses in Panini’s 
Grammar, and serve to elucidate the pertinent passages in 
the Bhasya. Before we reproduce here and discuss the vari- 
ous other theories about time recorded by Bhartrhari, we pg 
propose to put down what this great thinker hasto say about 
time, what is his personal view of it, for that must have prece- 
dence over others. 
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One thing must strike a critical student of the Vakya- 
padiya, and that is that there isno perfect order in which 
Bhartrhari présents the various views about Kala. Usually 
a verse or two are read to enunciate a particular view. This 
is followed sometimes by some discussion on questions arising 
out of a clarification of it ; sometimes it is left severely alone 
with a summary remark. Bhartrhari glides along in his own 
masterly way apparently unmindfulof setting in complete | 
order what he says. No link is sought to be established ‘a 
between the various views; they are not presented Ina vts 
string; they lie scattered here and there. Sometimes its (m 
his view, sometimes anothers. But whosesoever it is, it 5 i : 
always supported and never refuted. Thus the Kala Samu ; 
deśa of his is a veritable repertory ofthe various theories Y 
views that once held ground and still hold it. (cp. Kart 
27, 58 and 68). 


Bhartrhari’s Own View 
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or an Atman or a Devata. Helaraja, the commentator tells us 
that ‘time is Sakti’ is the considered view of Bhartrhari him. 
self. While commenting on III.9.14, he refers to the above 
Karika with the words—ihapi siddhantayisvati. He assimi- 
lates the other two views to the first, since, to him they seem 
to conform to the first in the ultimate analysis. We however 
differ. 

To us it appears that Bhartrhari acknowledges the 
other two views as independent notions of time, and not as 
subordinate to his own. The connecting link placed at the 
head of the Karika : ‘Now he sums up different views regar- 
ding the Reality, Time,’ also supports our contention. Be- 
sides, we find the echo of the view that Kala isa devata 
(a deity) in the Puranas. The Kürma Purüna, as quoted by 
the Vacaspatya (p. 1986) reads: anadir esa bhagavan kalo’ 
nanto jarah parah ! sarvagatvat svatantratvat sarvatmatvan 
mahe$varah || Helaraja, too- notes—‘anye tu vigrahavatim 
mahaprabhavam devatam Kalatvena pratipannah' Nīla- 
kantha, commenting on M. Bh. XIT. 320. 109, alludes to 
the view that Kala is jiva. 

True it is that to the author of the Vakyapadiya, Kala 
1S a Sakti, and a Sakti of Brahman. While discussing the 
nature of Sabda-brahman in Kanda 1, verse 3, he tells us 
what he thinks of time. 

In his lucid gloss on the said K Grika, he declares it un- 
equivocally that all other generated, dependent subject-forces 
are pervaded by kala, which alone is independent and follow 
the operation of this Sakti in their working. 

How this Sakti of Brahman Operates and with what 
results is, given in Karibas 3-8 of this section. We are here 
told that kala is the instrumental cause in the. creation, per- 
sistence and destruction of all things that have an origin, etc.... 
Kala seems to be itself diversified by the diversity of limit- 
Ing adjuncts (Upadhis) and then di versifies the chings in. con- 
junction with it. Hence (being the instrumental 'cause), Kald 
isthe string-puller in the dumb show of this world. It is be- 
cause of the powers of pratibandha and abhyanujfia that this 
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world comes to possess succession in action. What is the 
meaning of pratibandha and abhyanujia? Bhartrhari cre- 
dits Kala with these two effective powers. The first means 
the preventive power and the second, the permissive power. 
What leads him to imagine that these two powers must be- 
long to Kala ? If chere were no pratibandha, so argues he, 
there would be no order in chis universe, no progression or 
regression ; there would result perfect chaos, all action being 
simultaneous. Thus a seed, a sprout, a stem and a stalk—all 
would emerge and exist together. Therefore all objects hav- 
ing origination, though having peculiar causes, must have 
Kala as an additional contributory cause for ordered pro- 
gress. 

These two powers namely, pratibandha and abhyanujiia 
correspond more or less to the two powers, viksepa and 
dvarana ascribed to avidyá or maya by the later writers on 
Advaita. 

Karlier Interpretation Refuted : 

Helaraja refers to some earlier commentators who take 
Sakti in Karika 62 referred to above to mean the generating 
cause which they say is itself time. Their case may be brief- 
ly stated as follows: 


The power called seed, while it permits the appearance 
of the sprout, prevents the synchronous growth of the stalk. 
Similarly the power called sprout permits the production of 
the next effect, while restraining the production of the subse- 
quent effects. Hence the generating cause is itself time. 
nand Helaraja convin- 
ll this is tantamount 
d from particular 
and not otherwise- 


ticular time and 


This is a wrong interpretatio 
cingly refutes it. He points out that a 
to saying that particular effects procee 
causes, wherever these (causes) are present 
But since those effects take place at a par e there, 
not at any time, even when the generating pn be ac- 
the additional regulating cause, namely time, must ume 
knowledged. The various phases of existent ix ession 
Írom a series of causes have a succession; and this succ 
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is a power of Kāla, the condition of all being, 

To Bhartrhari, Kala is one, it is unitary. It Is beca | 
of its relation to motions such as of the sun, that Kala ee 
comes many. The great thinker emphatically declares di 
things are in themselves neither diverse nor uniform. Tin: 
is one (indivisible), yet it appears to have so many divis 
How? The essential nature of a substance is, it has to Ps 
admitted, not the object of our parlance; it is inexpressible! 
When we conceive unity to inhere in it, we Say it is one 
when we conceive the white or the dark colour to inhere a 
it, we say it is white or dark; and when we conceive the 
universal 'cowness' to inhere in it, we say it is a cow; simi- 


larly time comes to have the appellations such as the time of 


origination, the time of persistence, the time of destruction 
etC., on account of its conjunction with the action of origi- 
nation etc. The movements of the sun, the planets and the 
stars which are in conjunction with time give it the appea- 
rance of divisibility; thus the time determined by the sunrise 
and the sunset is the day; so on and so forth. 


de li Kala is one, how do we account for the various time- 
divisions such as the days, months, seasons and years ? This 
question has been raised and discussed at a number of places 
in the Vakyapadiya. The author gives an answer to it in 
Kariha III. 9.32. The answer is that they are there on ac- 
count of the diversity of action (kriya-bheda), in external 
things. These divisions are Superimposed upon dir and are 
not integra] toit. They do not affect it at all, they make no 
change to it. Just as a man becomes a carpenter for the 


ume he is chiselling a piece of wood, and a smith when he is 


"ud Ree of iron, but does not cease to be man or get 
i ae men; similarly, time is called spring when 
atmosphere ae ears like flowers, a kind of humidity in the 
there appear om e charming cooing of the cuckoo, When 
of the tr ce symptoms like the falling off of the leaves 

a oe und o: forbidding chillness in the atmosphere 


L Vikyapadiya, I€nI i 5, ^ os 
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a change in the direction of the SUD, we say it is 

The spring and autumn are no part of the substance ER 
It is a case of an adhyasa (superimposition) a 

And, if time is eternal and unchangeable, how is; 

that we hear of such judgments as: It is good ame it is E 
time, the Rrtayuga is good and auspicious, the Kali is bad 
and inauspicious ? We cannot change time and import ex- 
ternal goodness or badness into it, Both goodness and bad- 
ness are extrinsic to time; they are transferred to it. They 
originally belong to actions. When good actions are per- 
formed, we say it is good time, when bad, we say it is bad 
time. Time knows no change ?* 


To Bhartrhari, time, though itself unchangeable is the . 


cause of all change, motion and order. Every obiectis go- 
verned by the power of Kala. Why the sun rises and sets 
at regular hours, why the moon shines for the night and not 
for the day; why the sun moves for six months along the 
southern path (dabsimayana) and for another six months 
along the northern path (uttaráyana), why the planets and 
stars move in a particular order—all these can only be ex- 
plained as being due to the all-pervasive and all-powerful 
nature of Kala. The coming into existence and passing out 
of existence, the appearance and disappearance of all objects 
Is caused by time alone. 

Other differentiations of time are also unreal, they are 
merely superimposed. A thing is not before it actually comes 
into being; it is, when it has been created. The mind, how- 
ever, conceives it as one positive existence. When we set 
about putting together the competent means to the fulfil- 
ment of an act, we say itis Commencement time. when 
the means thus put together start operating, we say itis 
Performance time. And when a thing desired to be effected 
«has been accomplished, we say it is Closing time. 

l. kriyabhedad yathaikasmins taksidyakhya pravartate | 
kriyabhedat tathaikasminn rtvadyakhyopapadyate ll 

9. kartrbhedat tadarthesu pracayüpacayau gatah | 
sumatvam visamatvam va tad ekah pratipadyate Il IIT. 9. H 
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But time remains unaltered by these ideal divisions, 
says the great thinker; the Commencement-time, etc. in the 
case of a dvyanuka (dvad) is exactly the same as that of the 
Himalayan range. The nature of a thing can neither be a]. 
tered nor augmented’ The meaning is that objects are essen. 
tially indivisible (svarupena niramsa) wholes, they would 
indeed be divisible if they were no more than a conglo. 
meration of parts; hence the Commencement-time, etc. does 
not differ The component parts are quite different from the 
whole they make. A jar is verily different from the sherds 
which go to form it. Even the magnitude, a property, is 
different from the whole. With the difference therefore in 
magnitude, things need not differ, suffer augmentation or 
reduction. Hence all produce substances, all wholes being 
non-distinguishable, it is not because of them that the Com- 
mencement-time etc. of objects of small magnitude or great, 
differs, but because of properties other than, or additional to, 
the whole." | 

How does the Commencement-time etc. differ then? 
The question is answered by Bhartrhari in the next Karika 
(III. 9.35.)*. It is the parts (different from the wholes) which, 
if many, account for the greatness of the magnitude of the 
wholes; if a few, the smallness of the magnitude of them. 
Accordingly a whole made up of many parts is accomplished 
slowly, and one made upof lesser parts quickly. Hence in eith- 
er case, the Commencement-time etc. is recognized as diffe- 
rent. Since the parts lose their identity in the whole, the 
whole is designated after the properties of the parts, and not 
that the time of whole does differ, as a matter of fact. 

It is further explained in Karika (III. 9.36).4 An object 
does not exist before origination as already observed. Hence, 


- -= e — MÀ Á 0000 
M OOS cem ct Sere ee resee cee » 


1, Vakyapadiya, III. 9, 94. 
2. All this is true only, if we share the view of the Vaisesika that 
the wholes are distinct from their paris. 
9. anyais tu bhavair anyesam pracayah parikalpyate | 
sannir idam idam ksipram iti tena pratiyate ll 
4. SUME ca kramo nasti sa hi bhettum na sakyate | 
sito’pi caumatattvam yat tat tathaivavatisthato ll 
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previous tO origination, it being non-existent, it could 
have no succession, there being no division into prior and 
posterior- And even when it has been produced and does 
exist, it cannot be differentiated, its nature persists; hence 
there is no succession. Succession, as explained by Helaraja, 
is based on difference, and difference cannot be there ineach 
separate mode of an object which essentially consists of two 
modes, existent and non-existent while yet in the process of 
production. The two modes are pieced together by the 
intellect and differentiated as prior and posterior. There is 
first an idea of the non-existent and then of the existent, the 
succession is otherwise ideal. Hence even the sequence in 
the produced things is hy pothetical; much more so the 
sequence in time, which is based upon that assumption. 


Bhartrhari repeats the idea at a number of places that 
bala is Svatantrya Sakti, as for example in Karikal4. He ex- 
plains how kala which is vibhu is significantly so called, since 
it urges all /ialas (Saktis) by its cycles such as the spring. 
which are comparable to the revolution of the water-wheel. 


THE ADVAITIN'S VIEW AS GIVEN BY BHARTRIHARI 
The ques:ion arises: Is this Kala Sabti identical with 


Brahman or different from it ? The answer js that to the 
Advaitin (as Hari undoubtedly is), the Sakti and the pod 
sor of Sakti is one entity, not two- The Ro only 
apparent. The properties (dharmas) are held to e i 
distinct from the substance (dharmin). This Hari "EL 
says in the Brahma kanda.’ Abinavagupta also ee n 
this view. In bis Bodhapaiicadasika, he remarks t » (the 
‘does not want to be differentiated from the see s 
possessor of Sabti) They are eternally zs ps sa 
consuming power? To be precise the Kata 


be said to be anirukta (undefined). : 
“The conception of the one ulti 


i eT Tae tn bel) 
l. aprthaktve'pi Saktibhyah prthaktvenove eic 
2. saktis ca saktimadrüpad vyatirekamm na VH I Bodhapancadasika (9) 


ada T ahwnidahakayor 1và 
tadatmyam anayor nityam vahnidahaka) 


be it Sabda- 


mate reality, 
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brahman, Atmabrahman, Satta Brahman, or Vijvianabrah. 
man led the exponents of advaita philosophy to ascribe to it 
a power called mayd, ajňāna, avidya or Kala Sakti, which is 
unique in its nature and which is capable of projecting this 
phenomenal world, the bahyaprapaiica’. Bhartrhari calls this 
power by the term Kala Sakti and avidya. And like all other 
Saktis, the Kala Sakti too is anirukta. Thisis set forth 
by Hari himself in his inimitable way in his Vrtti on 14. 
Says he: 'of the one Brahman that must be assumed to possess 
Saktis which can neither be said to be identical with Brah- 
man nor distinct from it, neither existent nor non-existent, 
which are free from mutual conflict (in so far as they subsist 
simultaneously in the one substratum)—of the Brahman 
which is only apparently partite; are the various unreal modi- 
fications such as the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, the act of 
enjoyment—all of which do not exist externally like the 
person in a dreamvision’. 

Does Time Really Exist ? 


How do we know that there exists something that is 
called kala (time)? There must be some evidence for it; 
mere belief in the tradition or scripture would not do. In 
Karika 11.9.46? Hari observes: “That this universe which is 
really devoid of sequence (or Succession) seems to have one 
is indeed due to the working of time". The all-pervasive 
time operating with its two powers pratibandha and abh- 
yanujňā is responsible for this notion. But for Kala all this 
krama would not be explainable. Then the notion of quick- 
ness and slowness too is explainable only on the admission 
that time exists. Just as this distance is Jong, this is short, 
is determined by the pace of the person walking and has no- 
thing to do with the space walked over; for what is far for a 
A CURE EN eund No : Brahmanas tyan yatvabhyam sattvisattvabhyam 

pagrahyasyasatvyaripapravibhigasya  svapnavijiana- 


purusavad abahistatival " = 
vivartante”, ped parasparavilaksaniy bhoktrbhoktavyabhogagranthayo 


2, nitbhasopagamo yo'yam kramavün iva laksyate t 
akramasyüpi visvasya tat kalasya vicestitam !t' 
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slow-moving person is near for another of nimble foot. Simi- 
larly though time never varies Yet by virtue of an action 
which has a greater continuity, it comes to be called slow 
(cira) while another with a lesser continuity gives it the qua- 
ification (Esipra) quick. The idea is that the notions cira 
and ksipra must have an adhikarana in which they could 
reside and that adhikarana is kala. 

There is yet another evidence. The question how an 
action which is over (past) and therefore non-existent could 
give the appellation bhata (past) to Kala is beautifully ans- 
wered by Hari in III. 9.99! In plain English, the Karika 
means: Things effected by action are called atita (past), los- 
ing their identity (svarüpa) Whatever notion the mind 
forms of them in the present, they deposit in their stable 
ceceptacle, time, and they vanish, since after being perceived, 
they become objects of recollection, with their Saktis trans- 
ferred to the past stage (vyavaharam svattam anupatanti). 
The principle of time is cognizable only through the upadhis 
ofthe various objects, and they, when being recollected, trans- 
fer their own qualification (pastness) to time. Hence we say 
there was a jar. This indeed is the logical ground for the 
existence of Kala, for it it did not exist, there would be no 
such usage. 

Not only that. In the next Karika (III. 9.40.) Hari seeks 
to clarify the use of bhavisyat (future) with regard to things. 
The external form (drsyarüpa) of things which are yet to be, 
viz., things whose ‘becoming’ isexpected when the competent 
causes of them are present and the image of that external 
form formed in the mind (vikalpyarupa) are brought together 
and unified in the stable receptacle of time whereon futurity Is 
superimposed by the transference of Saktis. It is because of 
this qualified time that things are called future or ensuing. E 
for time, it would not be possible to explain satisfactorily the 
use of future with regard to things. This is beautifully 2 M 
ught out by a simile: just as it is only after an image has been 


T M mm m 
-> =s aae sr me D 


— athe me 
l. kale nidhaya svam rupam prajusya yan ey 
bhàvüs tato nivartante tatra samkrantasa yan 
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seen in a spotless mirror, that one becomes sure of the form 


outside, similarly we see through Kala the real form of 


things.’ ; 
That time is an independent entity can also be inferred 


from the fact of dripping of water from a hole in a jar. This 
dripping is emphatically declared by Bhartrhari (vide Kariba 
III. 9. 70)° to be due to the working of time, and hence cons- 
titutes the logical ground for its existence. Helàraja's com- 
ments on this Karika are elucidating and bear reproduction. 
‘We observe that only a part of the quantity of water con- 
tained in a jar drips at a time from a hole in it and the remain- 
ing part does not drip simultaneously with it. What could 
this be due to?’ It is certainly due to the preventive and 
permissive forces that time possesses; for if it were otherwise, 
the whole, here the water, which permeates all its component 
parts, must drip all at once, undetits own weight. Since there 
is graduation in the act of dripping, time, a separate entity 
must be admitted to be at work here and that dripping itself 
is time must be ruled out. The dripping is only a determi- 
nation of time. This dripping, itself determined by such acts 
as winking, movement of the vital airs, the continuous flow 
of the moments, serves to determine the time which is other 
than it. Winking, etc., too, is determined by kala in its subtle 
form of succession; hence the power Kala, known as Krama 
(succession) is to be found interwoven with all things ina 
subtle way and cannot be denied. 

There is yet another equally cogent reason to believe 
that time is. How can two actions having a beginning and 
an end in common, and inhering in two different substrata 
be differentiated, the one as quick, the other as slow; unless 
there be an entity in relation to both the actions at the same 
time? Now allaction is a collection of moments. Since the 
moments do not exist simultaneously all action is sakrama, 


l. bhavanam caiva yad rüpam tasya ca pratibimbakam 1 
sunirmrsta ivadarse ka laevopapadyate | 

2. pratibandhübhyanujnabhyüm nalikavivarasrito | 
yad ambhasi praksaranam tat kilasyaiva cestitam |! 
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possessed of succession, and this Cannot but be due to 
the power of time. Succession is indeed a property of fines 
It is time that has a succession, and it is because of relation 
with time that actions appear to have it. Although action 
is one, yet it is here said to be two because of the two sub- 
strata. Hence the notion of cia (slow), ksipra (quick) is not 
because of the unity of action. Because even when the sub- 
strata differ, we have the same notion of the one as of the 
other;for we say: "The jar is formed late, the cloth is fa- 
shioned late." It should not have been possible, for there 
were two actions inhering in two different substrata, the jar 
and the cloth. Nor can it be due to the produced things 
(jar and cloth), for they being different cannot be the cause 
of the common notion. Nor again can it be due to the agent, 
for that too differs with different things. Hence that 
something to which the notion is due is Kala, This Kala 
has to be one, in order that it may produce the common no- 
tion even when actions and things differ. 

Granted that time being one, could well determine two 
different actions and give us the common notion: the jar is 
produced late, the cloth is produced late, but how could it, 
being one, give us two distinct notions such as: it is done 
soon, it is done late ? To this Bhartrhari's reply is recorded 
in Karika IIL9.28! This he explains on the analogy of a ba- 
lance, which though one, determines the varying weights of 
gold, silver, etc., similarly time, though one, comes to have 
manifoldness by virtue of the powers inherent in it and deter- 
mines uninterrupted action diversified by such distinct opera 
tions as winking. Or time, the absolute time, determines 
action as soon or late, quick or slow, just ae the hand of P5 
practised adepts determines a particular weight. As the han 
is competent to weigh by reason of the skill born of pcan 
time is capable of measuring the difference 1n actions by 
Virtue of its own inherent power. 

The Vai$esika has his own way of inferrin 


ryam tatha sthitau ! 
asthitim vidub l 


g the existence 


1. anityasya yathotpade paratant 
vinasayaiva tat srstam asvadhin 
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oftime. Thisis set forth in a number of Karikas (III, 9. 
16-22). The Karika 22 says that as objects depend upon 
causes, material, instrumental and others for their Production, 
so do they depend upon a cause for their existence, The 
meaning is that an object which is produced, is artificial, js 
from its very nature perishable and would perish as soon as, 
it is produced, if it is not sustained by a cause. And that 
sustaining cause is time. This argument of the Vaisesika 
becomes clearly understandable when we keep in view the 
fact that to the Vaigesika the whole is different from the 
parts of which it is composed. So it cannot be urged that a 
piece of cloth (the whole) is sustained by the hundreds of 
threads of which it is made. 


The Bhasyakara’s View as given by Bharlrhari : 


The Bhasyakara's view is embodied in Kariba 13 ! of 
the Kala Samuddeía. It says that it is time which causes 
the quantitative changes in all objects. It is because of time 
that there is orderly development or decay noticed in youth 
or old age. It also tells us that time is one, though it comes 
to be differentiated by external objects in relation to it. By 
limiting the function of time to finite objects, Bhar:rhari 
wants to say that eternal objects are not affected by time. 
The Bhasyakara has expressed himself similarly. Says he: 
"That which causes development and decay in finite objects, 

1s, they say, bala (Mahabhisya II. 2. 5.)? On this Kaiyata 
says: Now we see development, now decay in things such as 
grass, creepers, trees; other causes remaining the same. 
- What this change (parinama) is due to, is time? If time is 
one, how are we to account for the use of such terms as day; 
night. etc. ? To this the Bhasyakara's answer is that it is due 


1, miurtinam tena bhinnanàm ücayüpacayüh prthak ! 
laksyante parimamena sarvasim — bhedayonini !! 
| 2. yona mirtinim wupacayás cüpacayüs ca laksyante tam kalam 
ahuh. . 
9. tarutrnalataprabhrtinam kadicid upacayo’ nyada tv apacayah, 5% 
pratyayautaravisese'pl yatkrtah sa kalah. 
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ro the motion of the sun.’ Elsewhere? the Bhāsyakāra 
declares that time 1s eternal. 

It is interesting to observe here that Nagesabhatta, 
the grammarian-philosopher does not accept the view of the 
Bhasyakara. To him, time 1s neither one, nor eternal and 
all-pervading. If time is one, argues he, it would not be possi- 
ble to account for the diversity of effects produced; hence 
time must be held to be a stream of moments. Nor can time 
be maintained to be eternal, all-pervasive, etc., for time is 
said to be the cause of various objects in so far as it forms 
their substratum, but unless it is qualified, it cannot be the 
substratum of such notion as ‘now there is jar,’ andifa 
qualification of it is to be assumed, then we shall have to 
assume another determination for that qualification, and 
still another for this second; and so on ad infinitum.’ 


The Sainkhya View as given by Bhartrhart. 


In the section on the Buddhist’s view, we will observe 
that the Samkhyas and the Buddhists deny that time has an 
objective reality. But Bhartrhari records a view recognizing 
the existence of time, which the commentator ascribes to the 
Samkhya thinkers, and explains it accordingly. According 
to this view, three gunas—sattva, rajas and tamas are assu- 
med to possess the three powers—past, future and present. 
These powers do not function at one and the same time. 
When they do function respectively, they give rise to such us- 
age as ‘a thing was, ‘a thing will be,’ ‘a thing is? These po- 
wers are inseparable and non-distinct from the three pem 
They are present everywhere and are ultimately of the ae 
of succession. The past and future powers pane t a 
away from our consciousness and make them invisible, w : 
the power called present brings things into our consciousness. 


ES shar iti i ratrir iti ca 1 
l. tayaiva kayacit kriyays yuktasyabar it cà bhavati rar 
kaya kriyaya ? Adityagatyà | 
2. ekatvenasya karya ryan, 
lakean&nupapattyà ksanadhararapakala iti 
9. Laghumainjusa, p. 849 (Chowkhamba 


seitrvanivümakatvarupapatür ! : 
yes yuktam—Uddyota under 1I. 2. 5. 
Sanskrit Series). 
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Things disappear because of the working of the past ang 
future powers and never return. What reappears is a sem. 
blance of them; similar things recur but never the same. 
Yet what we conceive as non-existent has only disappeared 
and has never ceased to exist. Hence ultimately there is no 
difference between ‘being and ‘non-being’, although the 
modes of existence may differ. All this has been summed 
up beautifully by Bhartrhari in his Karikas (QII. 9, 59-61.). 


The Astronomers’ Vicw as given by Bhartrhari 


Others who claim to know what time is, understand by 
the term kala, the movement of the sun, the planets and the 
stars, diversified by diverse revoluticn.! That means the move- 
ment of the sun from dawn to dusk makes a day, from dusk 
to dawn makes a night, fifteen cycles of the day and night 
make a fortnight, thirty such cycles make a month and so on. 
Similarly when the moon has traversed all the 27 planets, it 
makes a month, and when Brhaspati completes its revolution 
round a single Rafi (asterism), it makes a year. Since itis 
the movement of the planets that leads to the division of 
time, this movement itself is looked upon as time by some of 
the thinkers, the astronomers, whom Helaraja rightly dubs 
as having a short-range vision? Though not falling in with 
this view, Bhartrhari does not refute it. On the contrary, he 
seeks to answer some of the objections raised against it, as 
we shall presently see. 


According to these thinkers, action that measures an- 
other action is also kala, so far as that particular action is 
concerned. The movement of the sun, etc., called the day 
and the like, and the milking of the cow, etc., having a well- 
defined duration is a measure for another action of unknown 


duration, such as sitting. It istherefore bala? An example 
en ee aS Sia S 
1. Vakyapadiya, III. 9, 76. 
2. ity arvagdarsanah kecin manyante | ibid (avataranika) 
3. kriyantaraporiochedo pravrtta ya kriyam prati | 
nirjnataparimana sì kala ityabhidhiyate Il 
Vakyapadiya, III. 9. 77. 
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yill make it clear. We say: godoham aste, which means: 
‘ne sits as long as the cows are milked.’ Now, the milking 
P. cows limits the period of sitting. | It does the function 
of time and is therefore recognized as time. 


Now if time is nothing but the movement of the sun, the 
planets, etc. we are faced with the question: How is it 
that a meditating Yogi shut up in his cell, with his senses 
drawn in, as the tortoise draws in its limbs, is aware of time ? 
Certainly he does not perceive the movements of the sun, 
etc. or the dripping of water from a jar. How does he know 
then on leaving his samadhi or meditation that he had been 
meditating long ? When shortly after he has begun medi- 
tating, some one approaches and disturbs him, the Yogi ex- 
claims rather sadly : “Te is soon that my samadhi has been 
interrupted.” How does he measure time ? How can he 
use the terms ciram (late) and ksipram (soon), which are 
meaningless without the awareness of time. 


To this, Bhartrhari's answer reads as follows: Action 
is reflected in the mind, and then the reflected (and uninter- 
rupted) moments of action are fused into one concept. This 
fusing itself is the measure of the movement of breath; Eis 
itis kala, as it gives the notion of time that has elapse 
even in the absence of external motion as that of the sun. 


The Buddhists’ View as given by Bhar irhari 


Now there are certain schools ! 
recognize bala as an independent entity. hey argue that 
dhists, the Sarkhyas, and the Vendantins. T A t of our 
since the indivisible, unitary time is never Ex ine an 
parlance, and since actions, etc., which EP RU there 
diversify it, are really instrumental in E time which 
is little use in assuming the abstract Inv E. the as- 
lacks all proof. If it be urged that MUS is not possible, 
sumed kala, vyavahara (all human MD tual construction 
then they say : Let us accept it os an intellec 
or a conceptual fusion of the various 


of thought which do not 
Such are the Bud- 


acts which would account 
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130 ESSAYS ON INDOLOGY 


for the use of the language such as slow, quick, etc. This view 
is recorded by Bhartrhari in III. 9. 87. The plain meaning is 
that time is purely subjective? It is an intellectual fiction, 
The human mind pieces together the series of actions and the 
result is such notions as moment, day, month, etc. and the 
corresponding conventional language. The Tattvasangraha 
by Santaraksita repudiates time in a couple of Karibas (629. 
630). According to the commentator, Kamalagila, they pur- 
port to mean that a particular impression (abhoga samshara. 
visesa) is created in the mind of the hearers when they are 
addressed with the suggestive words: this is prior, this is pos. 
terior with reference to things or events emerging in a Sequ- 
ence. This impression leads to the knowledge that the things 
thus referred to are prior or posterior. Thus temporal as well 
as positional priority and posteriority being otherwise con- 
ceivable, both bala and dik (space) are rejected by the Bud- 
dhists. Moreover, both time and space being originally (fund- 
amentally) indivisible neither of them could be prior or pos- 
terior. If this priority or posteriority primarily belongs to 
other objects such as a flame, a body, etc. and only second- 
arily it is there in time and space by transference, then too 
they are dispensable. 

Bhartrhari simply takes note of this view and does not 
refute it, as indeed he does elsewhere. He accommodates'a 
variety of philosophical views. In Karika III. 9. 58. he says: 
whether time is merely jnandnugatasakti viz. buddhyanusam- 
hàra,'a conceptual fusion or something positive, the truth is 
that we cannot do without time. Allour activities are simply 
impossible without reference to time; they take place in time. 


The Reality of the Present Lime according to Bharitrhari. 


Following closely the Bhasyaküra, Bhartrhari recogni- 
zes the three-fold division of time into the present, the past 
and the future. This division, he affirms, is empirical, yet 
he declares emphatically that there is no escape from -it.” 


i act DODENUS 
1. Yogavasistha V. 49, 4: III. 60,- 21; - TIT. 60, 96. 
vt Vakyapadiya. III, 9. 48. 
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MI action is cast in the form of one or another of these time- 
Sons. Time as conditioned by action which began but 
E. is finished is ‘past’ ; when the means of production of 
whic Pare ready and the action is expected; we say it is 
AM When however an action has begun but has not 


concluded, we say it is present time. According to Kaiyata/ - 


the past, the present and the future are merely particular 
moods of existence. Hence the future changes into the pre- 
sent and the present changes into the past. By existence 
Kaiyata means not only real existence, but also ideal. It is 
the tree conceived by the mind and existing in it that is affir- 
med, denied or produced. Things absolutely non-existent 
such as the hare's horn are conceived by the mind, and are 
referred to by their names. This ideal or conceptual exis- 
tence appears externally as material existence. If words such 
as ‘tree’ were to express only external existence, then it would 
do to say ‘a tree’ and it would be redundant to say, a tree 
is. Again it would be a contradiction to say ‘a tree isnot. 
And it would not be reasonable to speak as we do, ‘a sprout 
has sprung up’, for what is, cannot be said to be becoming. 
But once we accept the view of Kaiyata, the use of asti, and 
nüsti, etc., has a purpose; it is there to denote the existence, 
etc., of the thing outside the mind. 

Buthere Kaiyata raisesan interesting question : Can 
we qualify existence (Satta) as future existence Or past exis- 
tence, or as existence of the future time, etc. ? Satta, REST 
derived from the present participle of V as ‘to be neon : 
implies the present. The existent is necessarily the E CE 
in an absolute sense-; hence it would be inconsistent x um 
of future or past existence. But if it be urged that t i ie 
Urity or pastness of the substrata in which existence less 
could justify the use of such expressions as future see, 
We say, even then existence (Satta) would not be P à 
Hence expressions like ‘he had cows, 


‘he: will have cows are 
| m i ssesslv.e 
incapable of replacement by goman, wherein the PO 

— MÀ e 


1. avasthavisesasyaivatitadisanjna.—Pradipa 





on Mahabhagya. 5: 2, 49. 
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suffix is enjoined in the sense of the present.1 
The Bhasyakara gives a very beautiful answer tg all 
this, He explains the use of the future, past and present with 
regard to one and the same existent thin g on the basis of its 
conjunction with the senses or absence of it. There are two 
different actions, one of the senses, the other of the min d | 
The action of the senses is approach, conjunction or contact, | 
The action of the mind is conceiving. A person anxiousto | 
go to Pataliputra says: "On the way to Pataliputra which] | 
am to traverse, there will be a well". When he has reached | 
the well, he says: "The well is", when he leaves it behind | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


=- —— —— À—ÀÀ n ——— 


—=— 0-3 <= 


and proceeds further, he says: “The well was". In all this, 
when we have this action of the senses (coniunction), we 
have the past and the future tenses (with their varieties): 
when, however, there is the action of the mind, we have the 
present tense." | 
All this is summed up by Bhartrhari in a couple of Ka- | 
rikas (III. 9. 112, 113), and lucidly explained by Helaraja. | 
The plain meaning of the first Kariha is that existence is qua- | 
lified by conjunction with the senses ; for all linguistic usage | 
is governed by the relation which a thing has with another 
in conjunction with it. As explained by Helaraja, a thing 
(Satta) becomes predicable only when we perceive it, for so | 
long as it is not perceived, it is in no way different from non- | 
existent. And, perception is possible only when there is con- | 
junction with a sense. Hence when this conjunction is yet 
to be, in other words, when on the way, the well is yet to | 
have conjunction with the sense of vision, we say: “a wel |; 
will be". When this conjunction has already been there, we | 
say: "The well was". When the conjunction takes place | 
presently, we say : “The well is”. | 
Now as the future and past times do not encroach upon 
the sphere of the present, the presenttooshouldnotencroach i 
upon theirs, and when the conjunction with a sense has already 
been effected or has yet to be effected, it should not be pos | 
| 








1. Pradipa on Bhasya on 5. 9. 49, 
2. Bhasya on 3. 3. 133. 
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. “The well is.” Tothis, Bhartrhari gives a rep- 
Karika. The mind conceives things as merely 
and therefore there could be no bar to the use of the 
PUES T ense even when a conjunction has been or is yet to 
preses roper spheres of the past and future tenses. 
à E the objector says that we cannot speak of the pre- 
sent with respect to things that have ERR ever-existing, for 
there is no division of time in their case. For instance, we 
should not say : “The mountains stand. But against this, it 
may be urged that the present which is nowness is an anti- 
thesis of the past and the future. Since things which have 
been ever-existing have neither the past nor the future ane 
thepresent is there by its very nature and inits own right, an 
needs no support from any quarter. Tothisthe critic’s reply is 
that these appellations, the past, the future and the present, ap- 
ply only to things which are influenced by time ; and ges are 
the things that have an origin. These appellations are explain- 
able only on the basis of origination having a definite limit. 
Thus things or events are called future, when the means = 
present and production is expected; they are present, ee 
after origination they persist; and they are past, when atte 
origination they have perished. Th M 
therefore stands between the past and the n | t 
there are no past and future, there is no present elt z as 
the present is antithetical to the past and the future, ee 
lared by the Bhasyakara.” Since things which E ee nee 
have no past and future, there is no present, SO tat divi- 
are concerned. Not only that. Since there 1s n° d As 
sion in their case, there is no action, conditioning time. 
tion is a process, which determines time. Ver eI CD 
To this the Bhasyakara's reply is: Yes, t E of the 
divisions even in their case? How? The ac E. 
kings (the motions of the sun, etc.) past, future MR This 
' are the substratum of the standing of the mou 


Ty ae ee NE 9, 128. 
= l, nityapravrite ca kalavibhagat.—V P. Ens S 
2. bhütabhavisyatpratidvandvo vartamanad 


= . 193. 
8. santi ca kalavibhagah—Var On 9. 2 


193. 
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explains such expressions as the mountains will stand, the 
mountains stand, the mountains stood.. 
Bhartrhari elucidates this reply in a couple of Karikas — — 
(III. 9. 80, 81). Things come to be differentiated by relation | 
with other kings, not by themselves. Hence the standing of | 
the-mountains, the flowing of the rivers, etc. is qualified by | 
the existence of other things related to them. The actions | 
of the kings, etc. are said to be the substratum of the stand- — | 
ing of the mountains, etc. ; for they qualify them. As the | 
actions of the kings, etc. belong to three different Periods, 
they possess succession and are of the nature of a process; the 
actions such as the standing of the: mountains, by their rela- 
tion with them, are assumed to possess the same characteris- 
tics ; hence the secondary use of the three tenses stands jus- 
tified and therefore there could be no ‘objection to the use of 
the present tense. - 
Bhartrhari offers an alternative explanation in Kārikā 
8l. Actions such as cooking, splitting, etc. are known to 
have distinct parts—actions within them—and therefore have 
a sequence in time. Placing the pot on the hearth and the 
like are the distinct parts of cooking, lifting (the implement | 
etc.) of the action of splitting. But the actions of standing of | 
the mountains and the like, which do have parts but which | 
beingsimilar (non-distinct) are difficult to cognize, are shown | 
to have succession and therefore different periods by the ac- 
tions ofthe kings, etc. which consist of distinct parts and are 
known to belong to different periods. Hence the actions of 
the kings, etc. being determinations of the standing of the 
mountains, etc. are said to betheir substrata and define their 
time, How the Parvata-sthiti is action, is explained by Bhar- 
trhari himself in III. 8.26. The fact of even constant things 
being sustained by their substratum every moment, even 
when there is no sequence, is nothing different from origi- 


nation (janma) which is doubtless action (kriya). ap 


Again the objector points out that there is little justifica- 


—— n ng m Maa UU m 


REED TRAP m —!! 
. 





1l. IIT. 9.80. 
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the use of the Present Tense when an action goes on 
mr f the non-achievement ofthe principal purpose, but 
mes to an end and becomes a thing ofthe past, as 
begins some other action or actions. Itshould not 
sonable to say ‘we are living here’, ‘we are here per- 
be ie sacrifice for Pusyamitra. The priest, even when 
eae otherwise and is not performing the sacrifice, 
x hus as he isstill intent on pertorming the sacrifice, 
s m not achieved the purpose, viz. the sacrificial fee. 
P a replies that action is understood to be 
E s 50 long as the principal object is not achieved, it 
d m cease because some other actions which have their 
te distinct purpose, ‘intervene. Hence | the use uo 
Present Time is perfectly justified. But it it be insisted on 
that there is interruption by the intervening actions Rn. 
the action is no longer present, but is past, the Bhasya ara 
says that even if intervention is interruption, the s is 
present, not past. When we speak of Devadatta as: ee 
datta eats! we know that while he is eating, he now x es, 
now talks and now drinks water. Yet no denying the act 
that the action of eating belongs to the present. If ae 
ruption does not affect the continuity of action in this case, 
why should it do in other cases ? raso 
This view of the present is explained by P A are 
a couple of Karikas (III. 9. 82, 83). “As RE T ud 
raja, eating etc. is not a single action, it consists p BR 
of parts which follow one another in succession. er 
seems to break off because of the intervening a E 
smiling, talking, etc.; yet it does not, for, unless t Bor. 
faction, the continuity of eating has to be re EE E 
matter of fact, the whole is not interrupted zs ction, The 
Dast and future. And, they alone do not E as RE 
interruption is only apparent, for, there cou (series) of mo- 
unless the fruit was achieved. A collect ction. Even 
ments ending with its fruit such as eC. d 
when physical action has ceased, menta e M 
desire to see continues till the former bears fruit; 


tion 
because O 
which CO 
the agent 
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is, in fact, no cessation. The use of the Present Tense there. 
fore has its justification. 


There is yet another way of showing how other actions 
coming in between, do not interfere with the continuity of 
the (principal) action such as eating which therefore goes on 
in the present. The various intervening actions, such as smij- 
ling are no more than parts of the same action, such as eating, 
since they are secondary and helpfu! like sipping, etc. And 
parts do not intercept the whole. Surely Devadatta is not 
intercepted by his own limbs! | 


Now the objector turns a thorough sceptic and challen- 
ges the very existence of the present. He asserts that there 
is no such thing as the present time. He argues: Action that 
is finished is past, and that not yet finished (or undertaken) is 
future, but we cannot conceive of anything that is neither 
finished nor unfinished, there being no intermediate stage. 
Besides the past and the future, therefore, there is nothing 
else in between? In other words, action is the state of being 
effected. In the course of this Process, the moment that is 
past, existed and action for that moment was accordingly 
past; the moment that does not exist, is yet to come and be 
effected, the action qualified by that moment is future. And 
there is no such moment as may be both existent and non- 
existent, for that would be self-contradictory. 


Again all action being imverce ptible and only inferrable 
from its outcome is necessarily past and could be denoted 
only by the past tense. Rightly an intelligent young thinker 
addresses a crow the question: ‘How are we to define your 
flight ? Surely patasi (flies) cannot be said of your flight in 
the Past, for that is Over, nor can it be spoken of your flight 
in the future, for that too does not exist, The use of patasi 
would be justified only if the flight lay in the present. Were 
It so, we shall have to say that the whole 


mese  ———ÀÀ = 
Geers eee ee mis E 
ee eee 


l. III. 9. 84, 
2. III. 9. 85 


world moves like- 


c wer ees 
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., and that the Himalayas too move. That would be 
wise 


bsurd. 
bon there is a View of the ancients (which you should 


honour) that there is no movement in the world ; hence 


also luding the present. The ancients declare : 


no time inc 
. The wheel does not move, the arrow is not thrown, the 
rivers do not flow to the sea, the whole world is motionless 
and there is no active agent : he who views the state of thing 
thus is also not blind. The idea is repeated in a slightly 
different way : In all the three divisions of time, there is no 
motion; how then do we say: “He goes.” If it be urged, 
says the objector, that action is present because it is there as 
it (action) is a state of being effected, a process, he would 
say that this too was untenàble; for a single thing by 
itself incapable of differentiation is not possessed of suc- 
cession, which is action. A thing is or is not. What is, is 
not to be effected and therefore does not possess succession. 
Whatis not, could not in that condition of non-being, be cap- 
able of being effected and therefore possessed of succession. 
Surely a non-existent thing, devoid as it is of all properties, 
could not have any succession. There being no third cate- 
gory of things, there is 70 one thing chat may be characteriz- 
ed as a state of being effected and therefore possessed of suc- 
cession. How could it be then present ? 

Again, if it be assumed that moments possessed of sequ- 
ence, some prior; others posterior, constitute action and that 
this action continuing till fruition must be admitted to be 1n 
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£l Mimamsako manyamano yuva medhavisammatah | 
kakam smehanuprechati kim re patitalaksanam Il 
anagate na patasi atikrante ca kaka na | 
. yadi samprati patasi sarvo lokah pataty ayam |] 
. Himavan api calati...Mahabhasya on 9. 9. 123. TE 
Q na vartate cakram isur na patyate n9 syandante saritah sagaraya et i 
kütastho' yam loko na vicestitasti yo hy evam padyati so py nano" 
anügatam atikrantam vartamanam iti tray am 
sarvatra ca gatir nasti gacchatiti kim uoyate u 
3. IIT. 9. 86. 
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the present, even this assumption would be wrong, points 
out the objector. For, the parts arising in succession are 
mutually unrelated ; they therefore are not at all simultane. 
ous. Itisonly one single moment that is perceived to be 
present, and that being by itself undifferentiated has no suc. 
cession. Nor can it be urged that many such successive mo- 
ments are remembered simultaneously, for that is not possi. 
ble ; because we remember as we perceive and not contrari- 
wise; and the one moment has not been perceived to possess 
succession, how could then remembrance give you a notion 
of succession! ? 

Remembrance apart, the various moments could not 
constitute one single action ; for then everything would be 
both existent and non-existent, but that is not possible. 
Existence and non-existence are contradictory and exclusive 
of each other. To obviate this difficulty, we shall have to 
assume a common attribute of the different moments and 
this is that we' assume that each one of the moments is able 
to effect action. But this would mean that there are a num- 
ber of actions, not one. For what is assumed is that many 
moments have the common attribute, kriyadharma, and not 
that all of them make one action. Hence the question, how 
action is present remains still unanswered." 

To all this Bhartrhari gives the answer in karika III. 
9.89. Action consisting of a series of moments is assumed 
to be one. Moments having a defiinte succession and aris- 
ing In pursuit of one definite object are termed action, which 
IS One so long as the object is one. Although the moments 
Ne en one is existent, another is non- 
mean existent, but ‘be iris EM vier Ar 
Is true of that series ae sae Soe P gisied, Pur p 
Gates I E Rt which continue to arise 
ally. This series of ee d m E PET cee 
Edi. ents alone is capable of producing 

this is inferrable from its Outcome. When an 


1. III. 9, 87. 2. IIT. 9, 88 
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of moments possessed of its characteristic succes- 
aggrega” hended as existent, then this existence of it, is 
sion i$ compre The upshot of all this is: An aggregate of 
i nc ae es succession. Though it is both existent and 
mom am ; eh one of the moments conceived as mutually 
i EN S nce and therefore existent, is present. True 
mae m itself is not possessed of succession and 
AM DOUGH action, yet the sequence given rise to by 
: ex Es ee following it, is surely an object ofour con- 
= ness; hence there is nothing wrong with it. . 
e The Bhasyakara sums up the case for the present 1n 
the following words: The present does exist. | It is not Pd 
ceived like the motion of the sun. Yet it is there. if e 
five lotus-fibres in the inside of a lotus-stalk, when rat 
burnt are not noticed as being burnt, similarly subtle d pc 
are knowable only by inference. We use gacchati ( e 
goes), for there is action which is present. How ? First, 
there is mental action, the desire to achieve something. 
This mental action leads to physical action. Both these 
actions, mental and physical, prior and posterior, ge: 
with the production of the fruit are unified by the min 
which has the power of piecing things together and presen- 
ted as one action. The use of the Present Tense in gacchati 
is therefore perfectly justified." 

That ii pesa of moments held together by mee 
common purpose is one action in the present has already po 
shown. Now, Bhartrhari proceeds to show that an pon 
gate of moments does make one action otherwise also. 
oneness is possible, for the mind is by virtue of che PS =) 
hence óf the impression created by perception, care x 
Piecing together even such things as are perceived in su 





<T. asti vartamünah kàalah ! adityagativan nopalabhys i = 
visasya jvala iva dahyamana na laksyate vikrtih MERC Liga i 
astiti tam vedayante trbhavah suksmo hi bhaye pums 
kriyapravritau yo hetus tadartham yad vicos{itam \ 
tatsamiksya prayuiijita gacchatity avicarayan Il 
—Mahiibhagya on 8. 2. 128. 
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sion. Hence when an aggregate of actions with loosé-hup 

parts is transferred to the mind and made into one concen 
it is understood as present and one, being identified with the 
one concept! If this is not conceded, absence of knowledge 
of the parts constituting the whole would result, It Is true 
that remembrance is invariably based upon perception ; but 
it is not true that things perceived in succession cannot be 
remembered simultaneously; for if it be so, we should have 
no notion of a hundred, etc. The reflex in the mind being 
looked upon asa concept leads usto say that there is one 
present time outside the mind. Once the present time is 
established, the past and the future also exist beyond doubt 

as they are relative to the present. 


ORTHODOX PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOOL 


Barring the Vai$esika system, and the nOw extinct 
school of Kalavada, the concept of time has not been discus 
sed in great details in any other system of Indian Philosophy 
Not that it is barren in this respect; asa matter of fact it 
is a blooming orchard wherein blossom forth many a probier 
of Metaphysics. Any scholar, therefore, who undertakes the 
study of the different schools of philosophy 5 with a 
narrow and limited perspective is sure to find himself ampl 
rewarded provided he takes care not to get embroiled i i i 
quagmire of endless discussion, We have studied a number 
of works belonging to these schools and traced a number of 
references to the concept of.time. On these we have based 

certain conclusions. They are given hereunder: > 
SĀMKHYA2 


According to the God. di 
not exist. This we learn from 
the Sarirakabhasya® by S 


sbelieving Samkhyas kala does 
| Ratnaprabha, a commentary on 
ankaracarya which towards the end 


— B wes 


-eee RR eee 
— RÀ "UÜÓ— € 


1. III. 9. 90. 
2. "There aro two sch 
. ° ool J " td . 
disbelioving vide Süstradipika o of the Samkhyas—God-believing and God- 


svaram ca 1. 1. 6) 8. 2. 9T muvidbam ca Samkhyam sesvaram niri- 
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Sūtra explicitly says— Samkhyaih kalasyanangika- 


ol ed Miéra fully explains why the Samkhyas do not 
' Vaca mee 
Says he :— 
tala. Says | 
rc Vaisesikabhimata eko nanagatadibhedavya- 
pravartayitum arhati| tasmad ayam yair upadhi- 
ee anagatadivyavaharabhedam pratipadyate, santu ta 
phedal 


adhayo” nagatadivyavaharahetavah, krtam antargaduna 
le eti Samkhyacaryah | tasman na kalarupatattvantara- 
alen T ! 


ac 


ee 1 t 
1 a ama Iti i j à 
E T as conceived by the Vaisesikas cannot be the 


cause.of such usage as anagata | (not come, i. e- AR 
Therefore, let those limiting adjuncts by virtue of w 
Kala leadsto the variety of usage such as anagata be 
themselves regarded as the cause. There 1s, therefore, ae 
use in assuming the superfluous Kala, say the teachers Oo 
Samkhya. Hence another substance Kāla is not to be 
cepted.” ! 
i. are several other views Or theories about Kala 
in the God-disbelieving ‘nirigvara) Samkhya. One of these 
is that Kala is not altogether non-existent, and is an evolu- 
teof Prakrti. The Mrgendravrttidipika says— 
parinamah prthagbhavo vyavasthakramatah sadi | 
bhütaisvadvartamanatma kalarUpo vibhavyate ll 
That dk view did not appeal to other Samkhya teach- 


. ° ü 
ers is clear from the statement of the Mrgendravettidipik 


itself when it repudiates this. Says it— bho- 

Samkhyabhyupagatas tävat kalo na yuktah | yato 9o 
ktur bhogadhikaranatvena sthitayas tanor vdd 
dyavasthaya’ numiyate parinativyatiriktah kalah | 

“Time as accepted by the Samkhyas cannot be SAGTE 
tained since one is to infer from the stages of growth, un 
etc. ofthe body which is the substratum of the Wk 
ofthe experiencing self, that Kala is the thing other tha 
the modification of Prakrti. p 


CoU —À 





1. Samkhyatattvakaumudi, under Karika 33. 
2 10. 14. 
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There is another view about Kala, viz., Kala is nothing 
but Prakrti, otherwise known as Pradhana. Thus says Ma. 
dhvacarya, “Since the Pradhana theory recognizes only 
twenty five principles, which do not cover the principle of 
Kala, the Pradhana itself has to be called Kala” : 

pradhanavade paficavinsatitattvebhyo bahirbhutasya 
kalatattvasyabhaüvat pradhanam eva kalasabdena vyavahri- 
yatam |? 

Another view accepts Kala as merely action. The 
Yuktidipika expressly says—“ There is no such thing as Kala: 
it is only the actions that get the designation of Kala?.” 

There is a Samkhya Sutra— Dikkalav akasadibhyah 
(2.12:). The Bhasyakara Vijüanabhiksu interprets this Sūtra 
and the way he does it, shows that he accepts Kala as 
both nitya and anitya, eternal and non.eternal. Says he: 

dikkalav akasadibhyah (Samkhyasttra 2. 12.) ! nityau 
yau dikkalau tav akasaprakrtibhttau prakrter gunavisesav 
eva! ato dikkalayor vibhutvopapattih | yau tu khandadi- 
kkalau tau tattadupadhisamyogad akasad utpadyete ityar- 
thah | adi$abdenopadhigrahanad iti! yady api tattadupadhi- 
vi$istáka$am eva khandadikkalau tathapi viśiştasyātiri- 
ktatabhyupagamavadena Vai$esikanaye $rotrasya karyatavat 
tatkaüryatvam atroktam |? 

The.space and time which are eternal are the Prakrti (the 
primary cause) and ether (Akasa) and are no more than the 
gunas of Prakrti. Hence space and time are justifiably vibhu 
(all-pervasive). The space and time which are parts, proceed, 
however, from Akasa on coming into contact with mani- 
fold limiting adjuncts. Although Akasa as conditioned by 
the various limiting adjuncts is the space and time in parts, 
still what is conditioned is looked upon as something distinct. 
They (Khandadikkalau ) are, therefore, here said to 








l. Parasarasamhitabhasya 1. 90. 
2. na kalo nama ka$cit padartho’ sti, kin tarhi kriyasu kalasamjna l 
(50). 
3. Samkhyapravacanabhasya Ed. Kashi (Chowkhamba) Sanskrit 
Series, Vol. 67, 1928, p. 82 
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have been created asthe earis held as a creation by the 
Vaisesikas. 

Aniruddhabhatta, however, does not accept twofold 
Kala. Says he :— 

tattadupadhibhedad akasam eva dikkalasabdavacyam | 
tasmād akase’ ntarbhutau! | ' 

Because of the various limiting adjuncts Akasa itself is 
expressed by the words dik and kala, hence both time and 
space are contained in the Akasa. The great Vedantin 
Mahadeva, too, agrees with Aniruddhabhatta- 

There is another view expounded in the Vrttanta 
which will close the list of various views in the Nirisvara 
Samkhya. It is: 

‘kalag ca bhutam, bhavad, bhavisyad iti vyavhriya- 
manapadartha-vyatirekena na svatantro’ sti’ l° 


bala is nothing besides, and independent of, objects 
spoken of as past, present and future. So an object like a 
jac spoken of as past is the past time, the object spoken of 
as present is the present time and so on. 
YOGA 

The followers of Pataiijali who belong to the God. be- 

lieving Samkhya school accept only ksana or moment as ae 
while saying that all times like the muhurtta, yama, ay 
and night are mental constructions. Vijana iii E 
his Yosa Varttika— Now there isno time besi j fe 
Divisions of time beginning with muhurtta and en a AE 
Mahakala simply do not exist. This 1s what he ee ee a 
establishes as the settled proposition of his own o4stra. 
further says :— E aute 
idinim ksanatiriktah kalo nasti mubretadiempe DEP | 
paryyanta iti prasangat svagastrasiddhanta 


: i tL Comment 
muhurttahoracradayo buddhikalpitasamahara eva 


m fw wwe were www eee o 


eel 


oor 





= ü 9. 
1. Aniruddbavriii on Simkbyasutr- aie 
9. yadyapy upadhivisistakasa ova ete m 25) 
(Vedantimahbádovay yakhy2 on Samkhya sutra. 


à - 1. 
9. Vrttunta, Mansollasa 0n Stotra-verse 4 
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on Vyasabhasya on Sūtra ‘ksanatatkramayoh samyamad 


vivekajam jňānam. (Pataiijala Yogasttra, 3.52.) 


"The muhürttas, the days, the nights, etc, are only 
mental accumulation of ksanas". The Vyasabhasya here 
explains the Sutra ksanatatkramayoh, etc. (3.52.) ina lucid 
way. Says it: “The ksana and its succession are not compre. 
hended cumulatively inthe object. Therefore, the muhür- 
ttas, the days, the nights, etc. are comprehended in the mind. 
Indeed kala has no factual existence, but is only a mental 
construction. It is only a vikalpa which appears to the 
common man in abstract meditation. The ksana is a realty”! 


Here we have further comment of Vyisa :—apakarsa- 
paryantam dravyam paramünuhl .... tatpravahavicchedas 
tu kramah, ksanatatkramayor nasti vastusamiahara iti... 
tenaikena ksanena krtsno lokah parinàmam anubhavati [2 


“A moment (bsana) is the ultimate minimum of time. 
It cannot be further divided up and the continuous flow 
ofsuch moments is their course (krama)...Their uninter- 
rupted course is what is called time...The whole world passes 
through a mutation in only one moment, so all the external 
qualities of the world are relative to this present moment.” 


MIMAMSA 


; In Mimamsa the concept of kala is treated according 
to its two schools of the Bhattas and the Prabhakaras. We 
first deal with the Bhatta school. 


The Bhattas 


The Bhatta school recognizes kala as asubstance. It ‘is 
eternal and all-pervasive. Though one, it gets appellations 


of ksana (moment), masa (month), etc. on account of the 
if ———— 

dere E: ksanatatkramayor nasti vastusamahara iti buddhisamaharo 
ua aata horätmdayah | sa khalv ayam kilo vastusiinyo’pi buddhinirmanah 
Scar aaa laukikanam _vyutthitadarsaninam vastusvarupa ivava- 
i RS) ksanas tu  vastupatitah kramàvalambi—Pataiijalayogasütra, 
nandasrama Sories Vo], 47, 1939, p. 170-171 | 

2 Ibid ^ 
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limiting adjuncts. Again, in Spite of its all-pervading charac- 
ter kala appears to be limited on account of the limiting 
adjuncts. Thus fifteen winks (nimesas) make one hastha, 
thirty of them make one muhurtta, thirty of these make one 
day, thirty days make a month and twelve months make a 
year and so on." 

Further, the Bhattas believe that kala is perceptible 
by all the six senses. Thus says the Manameyodaya—‘“sa 
ca kalah sadindriyagrahyal®) kala is perceptible by the 
six senses. Süstradipika, however, differs slightly from this 
view. It says— kalo nasvatantryenendriyair grhyate, atha 
ca visayesu svesu grhyamanesu tadviéesanatayü sarvair 
apindriyair grhyate |"? 

“Kala is not perceived independently by the senses. But 
along with the perception of various objects kala is also 
perceived as their qualification by all the senses’. 

That according to this school kāla is perceptible, is 
also to be gathered from the statement of Madhusudana Sara- 
svati. Says he :— 

kalasya ca rupadihinasya mimamsakadibhih sarvend- 
riyagrahyatvabhyupagamat! | 

“The Mimamsakas etc. accept kala as colourless and 
perceptible by all the senses.” | 
Prabhakaras 

In the Prabhakara school kala is regarded as one, eter- 
nal and all-pervading as in the VaiSesika school. In the 
Tantrarahasya of Ramanujacarya it is expressly stated:— 

tatra cabhyupagamasiddhantanyayena Kanadat antrasid- 
dha eva prameyavargo ngikriyate, tasya tatpratipadanartham 
X E Kalasvani vibhutve’ py aupadhiko bhedavyavahüro'sti| — 
asthá | tábbis trinsatà muhürtah| 
dbhir masah | tair dvüdasabhihl 


' I. kalasyapi vibhutve' py 
» sa yathà-paiicadasa nimegah k 
UL te trinsad ahoratrah | tais tava i d 
samvatsarah | tais ca kramena yugadaya iti” | 
Manameyodaya, Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
9. Ibid p. 190 


9. 1.1. 5. 
4. Ad vaitasiddhi, N 


1933. p. 191 


irnaya Sagar Press Edition, 1917, p. 319. 
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pravrttatvat; na tu prthag atra vyutpadyate | tatrapyanabhi- 
matango nirikriyate; vi$esanéas tu vyutpadyate © 

“We adopt here the cognizable categories recognised by 
Kanada in the Vaigesika Darśana. mainly devoted to their 
treatment. Whatever therein does not accord with our 
view is discarded, the rest is accepted.” 

After this have been enumerated the very nine subs 
tances which the Vai$esikas accept. Among these one is 
kaia. Beyond this no mention of kala is made in any of the 
texts of this school. We. therefore, presume, keeping in 
mind the statement of Ramanujicarya, that the Prabhaka- 
ras accept the VaiSesika concent of time in toto. 

VEDANTA 

Now taking upthe Vedanta, we find that the Brahma- 
sutra or the Sankarabhasya thereon nowhere deal with bala, 
though in works of Vedanta such as the Vedanta Pa ribhasa 
we do have a treatment of the empirical objects such as 
Akasa, Hence the Siddhantabindu declares—Time and Space 
have not,been noticed, for there is no evidence of their 
existencd? Yet the Vedanta Paribhasa seems to recognize the 
empirical time. In order to show that the definition of Pramü 
(correct knowledge) as anadhigatabadhitarchavisayajiia- 
natvam" does not suffer from the defect of being too narrow, 
leading to the exclusion of dharavahiba pratyaksa, it reads 
— ‘nirtpasyapi kalasyendriyavedyatvabhyupagamena dhara- 
vahikabuddher api purvapürvajiianavisayatattatksanavisesa- 
visistavisayakatvena na tatrávyüptih."! This means that the 
author believes in the existence of bala andholdsitas directly 
perceptible, 


According to the Vedantins hüla is merely avidya 


(nescience). Thus says Madhusudana Sarasvati while com- 
————ÀÀÀ 80€ 
l. Gaekwnd Oriental Series, No. XXIV, Baroda, 1950, p. 17. Pramoya- 
paricchoda. 
2. Dikkalau tv apramanikatviin noktau under verse 8. 
Adyar Library Series 34, Adyar, 1943, p. 3. 
4. ibid, p. 4. : 


e 
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menting on the eighth verse in the Siddhantabindu, “hala 
is merely avidyà for that is the substratum of alit.” 
NYAYA-VAISESIKA 

Time is conceived in the Nyaya-Vaisesika system as a 
unique, all-pervading and eternal substance. It is the static 
background against which events happen and from which 
they derive their chronological order. It possesses no spe- 
cific physical quality like colour and thus cannot be an ob- 
ject of external perception. Neither is it perceived inter- 
nally, for the mind has no jurisdiction over external or 
non-psychical objects independently of a physical sense-or- 
gan. The question naturally arises: What is the source of 
our knowledge that time exists? The Vai$esika answers 
that the knowledge of time is arrived at by a series of in- 
ferences. The notions of priority (aparatva) and posteriority 
(paratra), of simultaneity (yaugapadya) and succession 
(ayaugapadya) and of quickness (Psipratva) and slowness 
(ciratva) constitute the grounds (liga) of the inference of 
the existence of time*. The Nyaya Vaisesika gives a compre- 
hensive treatment of bala. Here we have merely touchedon 
it in its barest outlines. We propose to take it up in fuller 


details later". 


SAMPRADAYAS 

There have been, and still are, many sects in India whose 
founders have expounded, according to their lisht many a 
new view on several metaphysical 'and mystical problems. 
These have been further elaborated by their followers with 
the result that there has grown a mass of literature dealing 
with sectional doctrinairs. After wading throughit we have 
found a number of referencestothe philosophy of time which 
are highly interesting in the variety and richness of their 





1. “kalas tv avidyaiva, tasya ova sarvadharatvat” | DT 
2, kalah pardiparay yatikary yausapadyaciras Prop 20° E = 
Un — Pralastapádabhüsya, Ed. Chaukhamba Sanskrit Seri . 
mete à gh shortly an independent study 


3. The author proposes to publi 
of the ‘Time-concept in Indian thought’. 
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content. Below we present a brief study of the time-co; 
cept as we found it in these Sampradàayas. b 


RAMANUJA 

We take first the Ramanuja Sampradaya. Here we 
haye three Realities, namely, Cit, Acit, and Tsvarq. The 
A cit is further divided into three parts— pure sattva, mixed 
sattva and void sativa (suddha sattvam, misrasattvam, satt. 
vasinyam ceti). Out of these kala is sattvasanya. It is the 
cause of the modification of .Prakrti and its evolutes and 
is itself modified as bala, kastha, etc. Itis eternal. It is 
Lord's field of activity and His body}, 

In another work of this Sampradaya, the following 
definition of kala is given :— 

atitadivyavaharahetuh kalah | kalikena sarvadharat- 
vam tallaksanam i? i 

“Kala is the basis for such parlance as past. Kala is 
so called because it is the substratum of everything in so 
far as everything is comprehended by it.” 


| Here Prakrti, Purusa and Kala are regarded as the play- 
things of the Lord (Parame&si tul kridaparikarah). Prakrti and 
Purusa become means with which the Lord effects His pur: 
pose, viz., the creation and the dissolution of the Universe 
Kala does merely an assisting job. It is a mere aide x ae 
the Yatindramatadipika :— 

evambhutah kala [gvarasya kridaparikaro bhavati | 

| [rlavibhutav I$varah kaladhina eva karyam karoti !? 

: Thus defined bala is. the Lord's field of activity. In 
display of His (painless) activity the Lord effects | His 
Purpose with the help of bala." The implication of the 
above statement of the Dipika evidently is that it is only 


In Lord's playful activity (Lilavibhati) that bala is of any ` 





eee 


Vv 1. “sattvasi ci 
NAGY I “sath asunyam: kalah | ayam ca prakrtiprakriimam parinamahe- 


tuli kalakasthadirüpena parinato nitya Isvarasya kridaparikarah Sariram ca)” 
5 ee Chowkhamba Series Nos, 22 & 26, p. 62. 
aoe ae ; Si dhantasiddhnjona. (Jadapariccheda) 1899, p. 49 
nandasrama Sanskrit Series, Vol. 50, 1906, p. 50 m 
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use, in eternal divine glory (Nityavibhuti), bala is super- 


fluous.! 
Time is one indivisible entity. As it is SO, it is deemed 


to have undergone modifications such as bsana, lava and it 
is possible to carry on with the all-pervading (time), The 
modifications such as ksana are also all-pervading for rela- 
tion with each and every ksana is perceived in all objects. 
On this it has been said— 

kalasyaikasyaiva ksanalavadirtpena parinamangikarad 


vibhinnavyavaharopapattih |.... ksanadayah parinama api 
sarvagata eva, ekaikaksanadisambandhasya sarvapadarthesu 
pratiteh | ! 


ekenaiva ksganenüsya vi$vasyapi vi$esanat | 
kalavat tatksananai ca vyapitvam avasisyate Il 
ity ukteh |? 
‘kecit tu sadindriyavedyah kala ity apy ahuh’3 
“As all this is qualified by the one moment (ksana) the 
moments of time are, like time itself, held to be pervasive." 
Some, however, affirm that kala (time) is comprehensi- 
ble by the six senses. A pot is, for it is an object of ocular 
perception, as admitted by all. Being is here no more than 
being related to time. 
A few teachers of this school accept Kala as one and 
eternal in both the Vibhatis—Lilavibhuti and Nityavibhuti— 
of the Lord and believe that one, eternal, and all-pervading 


time gets appellations of moment (ksana) etc. on account of: 


the limiting adjuncts, of solar motion, etc. They say :— » 

| ayam ca kalah sadind riyavedyah | ghatah sann itl 
caksusadipratiteh sarvasiddhatvat, tatra sattvasya kala- 
sambandhitvamaütrarupatvat | 

ayam ca kalo nityo vibhur eka eva | ksanadivyavaharas 
! 

tu ekasyapy upadhibhedad upapadyate | 
rs - 
va vidyamanatve'pi tasya na svatantryam ! 
" | Yatindramatadipika, p. 50. 


kecit tu tatra kalo nastiti vadanti 
à (Jadaparicoheda), 1899. p. 49. 


2. Anantarya, Siddhantasiddhanjana, 
9. Yatindramatadipiks, Ed. as noted earlior, p. 51. 


4. Siddhantasiddhanjana p. 49 and 50. 
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In essentials this view seems to be influenced by the 
Vai$esika system. 

VALLABHA 

The Acaryas of the Vallabha Sampradaya do not accept 
Kala as a separate entity. According to them Kala is non. 
distinct from Brahman. It is Brahman itself. As the Vid. 
vanmandana says— 

“yadi kalasyapi Brahmatvam eva manuse tada om iti 
brumah | ata eva '*kalosmi" ti (Strimadbhagavadgita. 17329: 
bhagavadvakyam “kālarūp’a vatirna" ityady api |! 

‘If you think Kāla too is nothing but Brahman, then 
we say: “We agree”. Hence the Lord says—“I am time", 
(Gita IT. 32) and also that “I have manifested myself as 
Kala,” etc,. 

Just as the Vaisesikas accept Kala as one eternal and 
independent substance and believe that the empirical divi- 
sions of it into moments, hours, days, etc. are caused by the 
limiting adjunct of solar motion, etc. so do the teachers of 
this school accept Brahman as the one entity with which they 
equate Kala and believe that the divisions of it into mo- 
ments, etc. are likewise, limitations (upadhibhedas) caused 
by solar motion. 

MADHVA 

In the Madhvasampradaya Kala is believed to bea 
Substance. The Padarthasangraha of Padmanabha enumera- 
tes ten substances (Dravyas) of which one is Kala. The 
function of Kala is to lirhit the living period of beings, (ay- 
urvyavasthapakah kalah). That is why God (Paramatma) and 
(muktas) have no limited period of existence (ayurmaryyà- 
dà) for, their connection with time is non-existent (kalasam- 
bandhabhavat), Time, the Acaryas of this school say, is not 
one but many, assuming different forms like Rsana (moment), 


lava, etc. (ksana-lavadyanekarapah). According to a section 
UT EE LIE EN — a aii 

1. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series p. 19, 

2. “tatra dravyagunakarmasiman ya visistangigaktisidysyabhiva dasa 
padasthah” | 
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of this school kala is an entity created and destroyed and 
hence non-eternal. They say : Kalopadanam prakrtir eva. 
Some others among them contradict them and afirm—Kalo- 
padanam na prabytih | purva-purvakala evottarottarakalopa- 
danam | i 
This view is repudiated in the Madhvasiddhantasara! 
with clear and forceful arguments. Not only is Kala not 
destroyed, it is believed to be existent evenat the time of 
the dissolution of the creation. The Bhagavata says :— 
sontaháarire' rpitabhutasuksmah 
kalatmikam $aktim udirayanah | 
Kala in this school is believed to be its own substratum 
and the proof for this is the notions like (now it is morning, 
(idanim pratah). It is also the substratum of all and the proof 
for this is the notions like ‘now there isa pitcher (idanim 
ghatah). Although kala is believed to be created by God 
(vide Bhagavata passage quoted above) it is eternal and ever- 
recurrent (continuum). : | 
In the Madhva school all Padarthas are believed to be 
perceivable. Soul, Mind and Time are directly perceived 
while Sound (Sabda) etc. are perceived withthe help of the 
sense-organs? Kala, therefore, according to the Madhvas, 1s 


a perceptual datum. 
NIMBARKA 

The Acarvas of the Nimbarka school accept three cate- 
gories of Cit, Acit and Maya. Of these Acit is ie 
into Prakrta, Aprakrta and Kala. Kala is, therefore, de S 
ed as a nonsentient substance, different from d a 
Aprakyta. It is further described as eternal, all-pervasi 


ent and future. 
uch usage as past, pres UND. 
S CEN à d references to time in this 


We do not find any detaile n 
school which may deserve notice. We, therefore, leav 





:n Ma ‘ddhantasara. 
rakarana) in Madhvaside c 
ag aksino visayah, sabdadayas 


i ter on Kala (Kal 
1. Vide chapte Skid eva oak 


2. Cf atmamanahkaladayah 


tu bahir indriyadvara— e 
+—Pagarthasangraha, Indriyaprakaray 
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and pass on to our next topic of discussion—the concept of 
time in unorthodox philosophical schools. 


UNORTHODOX SCHOOLS. 

After having studied the concept of time in the ortho. 
dox Brahmanical systems of thought, we now turn our atten- 
tion to how it is conceived in the unorthodox systems. Under 
this head we propose to study the concept of time in three 
systems— 

Jainism, Buddhism and Carvaka. 

JAINISM 


In the Jaina philosophy Kāla is as much a real substan- 
ce as the five others, viz. Jiva, Dharma, Adharma, Pudgala 
and Akasa.‘ It is described as the accompanying cause or 
condition (sahakarikdrana) or asamavayikarana, as the 
Vaisesikas call it, of the modification of substances. 

There was, however, a school among the Jainas which 
did not believe in the independent existence of time. Thus, 
for example, Kundakundacarya, the great Jain thinker in 
his twenty-fifth Gatha defines empirical time and then does 
not say whether time is included in the Pudgala Dravya 
or not, | 

Inthe Tattvatraya too this view is presented as the 
first proposition which is sought tobe rejected? Although 
later on this is repudiated, yet it serves its purpose to 
show that there existed a schoo] among the older Jainas 
which subscribed to the view that time as a substance 
does not exist, That some Jaina teachers do not accept time 

as a substance is also shown by Gunaratna when he says— 
ye kecanacaryah kalam dravyam nabhyupayanti kintu 


Te. REPRE 
Co-———À" 9 — 





E : Nats Jaina philosophers divide a substance into two categories ; 
ies an Ajwa. Then the Ajwa substance is described as five-fold: “Pud- 
galadharmadharmakasakalabhedena pancadha |” cf. Dravya Samgraha by 


Nemi Candra, Fi ? 4 : : 
Chapter. E First Ohapter and Tattvirthasütra by Uma Svamin, Fifth 


2. “kecit kilo nastity ahuh” l 
—Tattvatraya Ed. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, p. 66. Nos, 22 & 26. 
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dharmadidravyanüm .paryayam eva, tanmate dharmadhar- 
makasapudgalajivakhyapaiicastikayatmako lokah.1 ye tu 
kalam dravyam icchanti tanmate saddravyatmako lokah | 
paficanam dharmadidravyanam kaladravyasya ca tatra sad- 
bhavat I? 

“Those of the teachers who do not recognize the sub- 
stance kala, but regard it as adharma-like substance view 
this world as constituted of five astikayas of dharma, 
adharma, pudgala, jiva and ajiva. Those who hold kala asa 
substance look upon this world as made up of six substances.” 

The two sects among the Jainas seem to be at variance 
on the acceptability of time. The Digambaras among them 
seem to accept it as they read the Sutra as 'kala$ ca’ (Tatt- 
yarthasutra 5.38) ‘time is’; the Svetambaras among them do 
not seem to agree with this for they read the Sutra with a 
variant ‘kālaś cety eke’, ‘some say time is. 

BUDDHISM : 

The Buddhists do not accept kala. Varavaramuni 
clearly says-—““The Buddhists and others believe that there is 
no bala.” The same idea is expressed in Brahmavidyabha- 
rana in the following words: 

Bauddhanam mate ksanapadena ghatadir eva padartho 
vyavahriyate, na tu tadatiriktah ka§cit ksano nama kalosti... 
ksanikah padartha iti vyavaharas tu bhedakalpanaya !? 

The Buddhists assert that Rsaya is no other than 
objects such asa jar. There is no time such as a ksana. “A 
thing is momentary’, is an expression based on the assumed 
differentiation. Sivarkamanidipika too does not accept time : 

Bauddhanam mate vastutah kalo nasti | udyann eva sva- 
rasabhanguro ghatadih ksanaparikalpanamatranimittam bha- 
vatil saca ghatadih svodayavinasaparikalpitaksanavattvat 
ksaniko'pi bhavati, vapusmaticchilaputraka itivat| vastutah 
svavyatiriktaksanabhavat svayam eva ‘ksano’pi bhavatiti 
tesam prakriya!? | A 
jue x T a commentary on Saddarsanasamuccaya ed. 


1. Tarkarahasyadi ika, 
: Bengal, 1905 p. 162-163. 


by Luigi Suali, Ed. Asiatic Society of 
9, 9.9.90. 
3. 9. 2. 19. 
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“Tn the opinion of the Buddhists kala does not exist, 
A jar etc. which is perishable by nature in the very act of 
emerging becomes the basis for the assumption of ksana, 

“The Buddhists believe in the ksanabhangavada; that 
is, an object exists only for a moment after which it perishes 
and then in the next moment it becomes another object. That 
is why in Buddhist texts the brevity of life is emphasised 
most. ‘Briefis the life of human beings, says Samyutta 
Nikaya...‘none to whom death cometh not." Even of Brahma, 
whose day is of a thousand years, it is said that ‘his life is 
little®., not for long? This is how the Buddhist mind specu- 


lates on time. 
GARVAKA OR LOKAYATA 

Now, taking up the Carvaka or Lokayata system we 
may say that it accepts only four ‘Bhttas’, viz; earth, water, 
air, and fire3 The Carvakasdo not include kala in them. In 
their system, therefore, the existence of bala will have to be 
established by such usage as ‘here is a jar’ (idánvm -ghatah) 
which is based on direct perception, for, without the assump- 
tionof kala such usage is not possible. 


ceat — co ew ERE. M —À 


1. 1.188. 
2:3. 1.148. For a detailed analysis of the time-conception in 
Buddhist philosophy seo. A. K. Coomaraswami, Time and Eternity, Berne. 
4. ‘Atha catvari bhitani bhimivaryanalanalah” : 
` (Sarvadarsanasamgraha, Chapt. on Lokàyatadarsana and 
Tarkasamgraha, Bhaskarodaya Chapt. on Mangalavada. 
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CONCEPTION OF SPACE (DIK)IN THE 
VAKYAPADIYA 


Bhartrhari holds space to be a Power ora Force (Sakti) 
along with time. Says he : 
dik sidhanam kriya kala iti vastvabhidhayinah | 
éaktirupe padarthanam atyantam anavasthitah li 
| III 6. 1. 
E. Dy Sakti he means something dependent i. e. some- 
thing which abides in its substratum and has no existence 
independently of it. Space cannot be a substance, as held by 
the Vaisesika, for itisa Sakti which is to be inferred from its 
effect of helping things hold together. Sucha Sakti cannot. 
be expressed by a single word or phrase and has to be defined. 
The required definition of space Bhartrhari gives us in. Kari- 
kas 2 and 3 of the Dik Samudde$a : 
vyatirekasya yo hetur avadhipratipadyayoh | 
rjv ityeva yato’ nyena vina buddhih pravartate tl 
karmano jatibhedanam abhivyaktir yadaSraya | 


sa svair upadhibhir bhinna gaktir dig iti kathyate Il 
III. 6. 2-3. 


cause of differentiation 


Dik is a Sakti which is the 
object sought to be limi- 


(vyatireka) between a limit and an 
ted by it, which.again is the cause of the notion of straight- 
ness without reference to any other thing and which presents 
the lower species of motions su ch as rotatory; horizontal etc. 
This Sakti, thoughone, is diversified by its limiting adjuncts. 
As explained by Helaraja, the relation between two things, 
one being prior and another posterior to it, is an adventi- 
tious quality produced in them, which certainly is no part 
of their nature; for that is incapable of producing it. It must, 


therefore, have another cause; and that cause is Dik (space). 


If it be urged that this (new) relation may be the effect of a 
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“In the opinion of the Buddhists bala does not exist, 
A jar etc. which is perishable by nature in the very act of 
emerging becomes the basis for the assumption of ksanaq. 

“The Buddhists believe inthe Rsanabhangavada- that 
is, an object exists only for a moment after which it perishes 
and then in the next moment it becomes another object. That 
is why in Buddhist texts the brevity of lifeis emphasised 
most. ‘Brief is the life of human beings, says Samyutta 
Nikaya.../none to whom death cometh not.” Even of Brahma, 
whose day is of a thousand years, itis said that ‘his life is 
little*., not for long.” This is how the Buddhist mind specu- 
lates on time. 
CARVAKA OR LOKAYATA 

Now, taking up the Carvaka or Lokayata system we 
may say that it accepts only four ‘Bhutas’, viz; earth, water, 
air, and fire The Carvakasdo not include kala in them. In 
their system, therefore, the existence of kala will have to be 
established by such usage as ‘here is a jar’ (idanim - ghatah) 
which is based on direct perception, for, without the assump- 
tionof kala such usage is not possible. 


9 9 ee eve, 


1. 1.188 
9,49 .. ; * En? 
a rm 143. -For a detailed analysis of the time-conception in 
Í I osophy po A. X. Coomaraswami, Time and Eternity, Berne. 
. ‘Atha ceived bhutani bhumivaryanalanalah” 
1 marvadaranastmgraha, Chapt. on Lokáyatadarsana and 
arkasamgraha, Bhaskarodaya Chapt. on Mangalavada. | 
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CONCEPTION OF SPACE (DIK)IN THE 
VAKYAPADIYA 


Bhartrhari holds space to be a Power or a Force (Sakti) 
along with time. Says he : : l 
dik sádhanam kriya kala iti vastvabhidhayinah l 
$aktirupe padarthanam atyantam anavasthitah ll 
III 6. 1. 
By Sakti he means something dependent i. e. some- 
thing which abides in its substratum and has no existence 
independently of it. Space cannot be a substance, as held by 
the Vaisesika, for itis a Sakti which is to be inferred from its 
effect of helping things hold together. Sucha Sakti cannot 
be expressed by a single word or phrase and has to be defined. 
The required definition of space Bhartrhari gives us in Kari- 
kas 2 and 3 of the Dik Samuddesa : 
vyatirekasya yo hetur avadhipratipadyayoh | 
rjv ityeva yato’ nyena vina buddhih pravartate ll 
karmano jatibhedanam abhivyaktir yadaSsraya | 
sä svair upadhibhir bhinna saktir dig iti kathyate II 
III. 6. 2-3. 
Dik is a Sakti which is the cause of differentiation 
(vyatireka) between a limit and an object sought to be limi- 
ted by it, which again is the cause of the notion of straight- 
ness without reference to any other thing and which presents 
the lower species of motions such as rotatory, horizontal etc. 
This. Sahti, though one, is diversified: by its limiting adjuncts. 
As explained by Helaraja, the relation between two things, 
one being prior and another posterior to it, 1s an adventi- 
tious quality produced in them, which certainly is no part 
of their nature; for that is incapable of producing it. It must, 
therefore, have another cause, and that cause is Dik (space). 
If it be urged that this (new) relation may be the effect of a 
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universal, etc., we say no, for we are not conscious Of our 
notion of it being coloured by a universal, etc. By the 
process of elimination, therefore, it is Dik that is the Cause 
of it and, nothing else. Hence the Vaisesikas say : ‘The cha- 
racteristic of Dik is that it is from or on account of it that 
there arises the fact that this thing is here or there from this 
other thing.’ Says Kanada: 

ita idam iti yatas tad digo lingam—Vai. Sutra, II. 2. 10. 

Since Dik is'knowable only by inference and is under. 
stood as a qualification of things, it cannot be an independent 
substance. Dik is not perceptible like substances such as 
earth. Though Dik is one, yet by virtue of its limiting ad. 
juncts, it appears as many and is spoken of as ten. It is the 
. conjunction of the sun with a particular part of the horizon 
that is the cause of our notion of the east, the west, etc. 

Now if an accessory cause such as conjunction with the 
sun is to be accepted to explain. our notion of the east or 
the west, etc., why not dispense with Dik altogether, asks the 
objector? The reply is that the conjunction is not by itself 
either prior or posterior, which relation is admittedly a pro- 
duct of Dik. Nor can it be advanced that time can be that 
effective cause in-place of Dik; for itis also equally the cause 
of the notion of the relation of mutual Priority and pos- 
teriority. “Because, these notions produced by time and 
space belong'to two different spheres, this necessitates the 
assumption of these two distinct entities. The relation of 
Priority and Posteriority between finite bodies (corporeal 
things) is caused by space and that between the parts of an 


It may be noted that the Text of the Vakyapadiya and 
of the Helarajiya (the Commentary thereon) is’ generally 
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scholars. Even the most ingenious fail to hit upon the correct 
reading. The confusion is indeed baffling. In the above 
Karika, we have changed the original reading "bramarüupe na 
kalpatah’ to "bramarüpe tu. balatal/, for that alone ‘makes 
sense, and has, besides, the support of Helaraja who remarks : 
‘purvam abhud bhavisyati param iti tu kriyapaurvaparyam 
kalasaktikrtapratibandhabhyanujiiavasad vyavatisthata iti." 

As explained by Helaraja, our notions of prior and 
posterior in respect of finite things arise from their conjunc- 


tion with a place which is prior or posterior, but a place 
-owes this priority or posteriority to space (Dik). 


Not only that. Dik (space) is also the cause of the 
hypothetical relation of priority and posteriority between 
infinite things on the one hand, and finite things on the other. 
Hence there is no escape from it.. Now ākāśa is one, but. 
this one ábasa comes to be differentiated by objects in associa- 
tion with it. Thus conditioned, it has various conjunctions 
and disjunctions with the parts of finite substances. It is 


.space itself qualified as prior or posterior, east or west that 


functions to relate the assumed parts of the abasa. Thusa 
group of stars conjoined with prior äkāśa is termed prior, 
and another conjoined with posterior akasa is termed pos- 
terior. All this is beautifully expressed in Karika III. 6.5.7 
Now an objector makes an attempt. He urges that the 
assumption that space possesses purvatya and paratva as parts 
of its nature, involves the fault technically called anavastha 
and asks if space can have such parts as intrinsic or integral 
to it. He also asks—what is wrong with the places that they 
are incapable of having such parts? This is answered in 
Kariballl.6. 6? Thata place isa container or a receptacle 1s 
its own nature, it is not dependent upon the power of some- 
thing else; but priority or posteriority is no part of its 


1. Akagasya pradesona bhagais cinyaih prthak prthak 4 
si samyogavibhaganam upadhitvaya kalpate Ul. s 
9, dito vyavastha desanüm digvyavastha na vidyate T 
Saktayah khalu bhavanam upaküraprabhavitah tl 
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nature. When a place comes to have this adventitious qua- 
lity, it must be due to a cause outside it and that cause is 
space. But in the case of space, priority or posteriority is 
not dependent upon anything else, it is a part of its nature. 
And space, being infinite, cannot assume the character of a 


receptacle in addition to its quality pürvaparatva, for which 


it would require a cause. But space must bea Principle 
such as is inferable from its effect, priority or posteriority, 
viz. it must be of the nature of priority and posteriority. 
This is cryptically put down in the first half of the Kariba 
‘digo vyavastha de$ünam digvyavastha na vidyate’. Every 
thing has its own unique nature; hence space cannot be both 


a receptacle and have the nature of priority and posteriority. 


Things come to have varied or complex nature only under 
the influence of other things in relation with them. And, if 
a substance were assumed to possess a variety of Saktis, i it 
would work independently of accessory causes and might 
produce all sorts of effects. | 

Bhartrhari once again emphasizes that Dik isa Power 
( Sakti) and that priority and posteriority form its very 
nature. It is the condition of the priority and posteriority 
in places, but priority and posteriority are its own inherent 
qualities which are not due to any other external object. 


The Dik which gives the notion of priority is prior. If it | 


were otherwise, Dik would be an empty name, not signifving 
any real thing.! 

. To Bhartrhari, as to the Vaisesika, Dik is vibhu, all- 
pervading; for it operates everywhere : the quality of pri- 
ority or posteriority is produced by it in all things without 


exception. This is what is meant by vibhutva. all-pervasi- 


veness, declares Bhartrhari 2 
.How do we know that space exists ? 


1. praty astarūpā ! bhiwvem i dik pürvetyabhidhiyato | 
purvabuddhir yato dik sù samakhyamatram anyatha Il IJI. 6.7. 


2. sarvatra tasya küryasya darsanid vibhur isyato ! 
vibhutvam etad evahur anyah karyavatàm vidhih y IIT. 6. 17. 
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The definition of space (Dik) given above implies that 
we derive our knowledge of it from inference. Now what 
is the basis of this inference ? In other words, what cons- 
titutes the logical ground (linga) for this inference ? A sum- 
mit of a mountain is aglow with sunshine, while another is 
covered by thick shade. This division of the mountain into 
parts, characterized by sunshine and shade, would not be 
possible, if there were no space. For, in the absence of space, 
there would be no prior or posterior limit which alone is the 
cause of the notion of the plurality of parts. The division 
into parts (that seems to have been due to relation with Dik) 
is surely the evidence of the existence of Dib.! 

It might perhaps be urged that so far as corporeal 
bodies are concerned there is little necessity of postulating 
an independent entity like Dik to account for the notion of 
the diversity of parts, because that diversity can become the 
object of our consciousness by virtue of the conjunction of 
those bodies, say, with shade, sunshine, etc. To this we 
reply ‘No’. It is wrongly assumed here that corporeal 
bodies are directly in conjunction with shade or sunshine. 
The fact is that it is their component parts that are directly 
conjoined with sunshine or shade. For instance, the rays of 
the sun that fall on one side of a jar are in contact only with 
the potsherds of that particular side; and on the other side, 
the potsherds alone are in conjunction with the shade. This 
means that the jar is neither in conjunction with the shade 
nor with the sunshine. If, however, it be said that the whole, 
the substance, having the same locus with, and thus present 
in, the parts is in contact with the shade, etc., we point out 
that in that event the whole, being in contact with the shade, 
etc., will cease to have the same locus with its parts—a 
contingency highly undesirable. Moreover, it is an indirect 
admission that it is parts only that are directly in con- 

junction with the shade, etc. Hence Dik has to be assumed 
1. chüyabhabhyàm nagadinam bhagabh 
ataddhatmasvabhavesu bhagabhedo na kalpate 1] 


edah prakalpato] , 
IIf. 6. I2» 
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to account for the notions of priority, posteriority, lowness, 
highness, etc., in all corporeal things. E 
There is also another logical necessity for the assum- 

ption of Dik. All produced things are ultimately the pro. 
duct of atoms. The atoms are believed to be without parts. 
Production of various things means combination of atoms 
But how do they combine and how doesthe minimal gross 
magnitude (visible to the naked eye) arise from the com. 
bination of atoms which are the -limits of minuteness ? As 
a rule a magnitude is capable of giving rise only to a superior 
magnitude of the same order. Thus the gross magr itude 
of two bodies is invariably found to be the cause of a grosset 
magnitude in the body which they produce by their com- 
bination. Hence the magnitude of a dvad (dvyanuka) should 
be minuter than that of either of the ccnstituent atoms. 
_ The Vaisesika, however, denies causal efficiency to atomic 
magnitude and hence rules out a minuter magnitude resul- 
ting in the .effect. Bhartrhari has his own answer. He 
affirms that atoms, though themselves without parts, come to 
have four sides and the lower and upper’ surfaces by virtue 
of association with Dik (space) Thus when six atoms com- 
bine; they have each a side for conjunction. This explains 
the:resultant gross magnitude. Yet, however, unless Dik is 
assumed, it would not be possible to account for the develop- 
ment of a gross magnitude from the atomic magnitude of 
the constituents; Dik has, therefore, to be assumed as the 
very first cause of the. ascription of .parts to the primary | 
material cause of production, viz. the atoms. à | 
: ` The necessity of the assumption of Dik has been challen- 
ged'on yet another ground. Itis urged that things: emerge 
(come into existence) possessed of a particular structural 
arrangement of parts, how then does Dik help to give them 
aform? To this Bhartrhari gives a reply in :Karika Ill. 
6.'14, "Says he : Things are in their nature ‘devoid of locus 


4e c T ITE 


| 

| 

| 

EA oS paramanor abhigasya: disà bhiigo vidhiyatel ^ . | 
eee es bhagaprakalpanasaktim prathaniim tum pracaksatey':. III. 6, 18. | 
| 
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(desa), parts (bhaga), succession (krama) and the colouring 
by conditions (upasraya); it is only on account of their as- 

‘ation with other things that they vary. Infinite things 
E as akasa have no locus (or locality), for they are all- 
Erding. Similarly with finite things, for how could such 
an external thing asa place or room form part of their 
nature ? Both these categories of things are only assumed 
to be in conjunction with places or to inhere in them. Things 
are in their nature devoid of parts which are distinct from 
them, and which are assumed to be related to them. l And if 
things have no real parts, they are free from succession, ‘for 
that is grounded on difference. Again, in their own nature, 
they are not subject to the colouring by limiting adjuncts. 
But it is association with other things that seems to change 
their nature, which really remains unaffected. Thus of a 
number of things lying in the same direction, say, the west, 
one particular thing may be positionally lower. Now this 
notion is:entirely due to Dik. Again, the parts of a whole 
stand undistinguished on account of the quality of inherence. 
But we have a notion of its parts. ` This notion, too, 1S pro- 


duced by Dik. 


If, indeed, things are really wit 
an object like a jar presents itself to us asa whole Ee 
made up of parts and possessing sensible magnitude? Lo E y 
Bhartrhari’s reply is that, as a matter of fact, the wW s : 
being quite distinct from its component parts, 2 as W p 
as an atom is devoid of parts. Itis. under the in pru 
the power -called Dik that the component P pee: 
positional relation of priority and d uh m aie 
non-distinguishable from the whole by virtue of tie TT 
of inherence. If a.whole were in its very aoe ae ae 
of parts, it would not be one, but many á chest emdld 
not concerned with secondary divisibility, pit de itself, 
well be predicated even of an atom. As pees SETS 
which is minute in the case of an atom an g 2 S cci 
in the case of a jar, it is also different from the thin 


hout parts, how is it that 
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Dimension is a specific Force which is the cause of our noti 
of the gross and atomic magnitudes, Hence what diffe Bi 
tiates a jar from an atom is the difference in dimension a 

Again, if wholes are really different from their com 
nent parts, and if a qualification supplied by a limiting adiu E 
Is no inherent part of their nature, all things would bs ES 
undefinable and indistinguishable. They would, like Bea 
man, be internally non-differentiable (svagatabhedasz G 
To this Bhartrhari says : We agree. This is the real ieee 
of things. All this difference is apparent, it is empiri a 
product of avidya. It has become, as it were, a part E he 
nature of things and cannot be denied, Yet it ca E 
maintained thatitisreal As already observed en E 
are different from their parts. But the parts mr Uem S 
rent from their parts, and these other again from their aa 
so on and so forth, till we come tothe atom. To the E 
ES cs imparts parts or sides, for how else is the MS 
entiated atom to produce diversity ? Space, too, is diff 
T. ; , too, is differen- 
ted by conjunction with the sun. The conjunctions of 


eh REPAS and these parts by their own, and these 
d ERAN m parts, till we come back to space. This 
There ie x dg NE in a circle and stops nowhere. 
cc P É 4 Il this difference therefore lacks proof 
IRE “O be apparent only, Not only are things 

entiated in themselves, but they are not differentiated 


nowhere, imiti ji 
The limiting adjuncts, too, therefore are quite: 


cable 2 differentiating the nature of things.? 
w Bhartrhari declares emphatically that he would be 
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1. nirbha RIS 
nirbhagatmakata tulya paramünor ghatasya ca I 
© o a 


bhàgàüh gaktyant | 
2 Saktyantaram tatra parimünam ca yat-tayoh yy TII. 6. I5. 


2. ya 
yatah prakalpyate bhego: bhedas tatrapi drsyate 1 


adrstoparatim bhed 
y am ato’ yuktataram viduh }) III. 6, 16. 
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a bold man indeed who would deny the empirical existence 
of both time and space. All our experience is determined 
by priority or posteriority. The notion of priority and post- 
eriority has become so inextricably woven with our con- 
sciousness of things that it has become vital to our very being. 
We are as much convinced that time and space exist as our 
own consciousness (Intelligence) which is no other than the 
self; and the self is recognized by all controversialists. Since 
both time and space are objects of experience, there is little 
sense in discarding them? 


And if time and space are discarded, what will be there 
to regulate our conduct, secular:and religious? Sastraic 
injunctions, with a seen or unseen purpose, such as ‘one 
should face the east when dining’, ‘one should perform the 
Sraddha ceremony in the afternoon’, could not be faithfully 
carried out in the absence of both time and space. For, in 
their absence, there would be nothing to cause the notion of 
priority and posteriority in things and actions. Although 
this world is devoid of succession, there being nothing prior 
or posterior positionally or chronologically, yet the enligh- 


tened person to whom the falsity of this world of phenomena 


has become manifest, accepts this world and while he rejects 
time and space on the basis of reason, does accept them both 
in practice; for there is no escape from the notion of priority 
and posteriority generated by them? | 


THE ADVAITIN'S VIEW 
As is usual with Bhartrhari, he concludes his treatise 


on space with the statement of the Advaitin's view of it. 
According to this view, Dik (space) does not exist externally. 


It is the externalization of the Inner Consciousness under the 
influence of Avidya without a beginning, an outward mani- 
festation of that one Principle in various forms which have 
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1. caitanyavat sthita loke dikkalaparikalpana i Nr 
prakrtim praninam tam hi ko'nyatha sthapayisyati qi 

9. sankaro vyavaharanam prakrteh syad viparyaye! A 

tasmat tyajann imàn bhavan punar evavalambate y © III. 6. 19. 
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no real existence.! Bhartrhari repeats the idea when he says: 


The heaven, the earth, the wind, the sun, the oceans, the 
rivers and the quarters are all parts of the internal organ, 
which have manifested them in so many external forms.” 
This appearance is, therefore, independent of any real exter- 
nal existence.: Priority and posteriority too are the products of 
Nescience. Things are said to be internal and external; but 
as a. matter of fact, there is no such difference. The so- 
called difference does not go beyond words, it does not 
touch the nature of things. 

Proceeding further, Bhartrhari discusses the question 
whether space is one or many. He says that neither assum- 
ption brings us.any the nearer tothe truth. The assumption 


that space is fundamentally one, being only diversified by ` 


the various limiting conditions, is as false as the one that 
space is primarily many as inferred from its effects. Anyway 
human activity $oes on unhampered. Things are not in their 
essence as they are represented to us by various thinkers ; 
surely they could not have the conflicting characteristics 
attributed to them by the different schools of thought. Their 
true nature transcends the various views held of them.’ 
Now Bhartrhari argues why oneness or manyness can- 
not be true of space, and, for the matter of that, of any thing. 
There is the dictum that of two interdependent things, if the 
one cannot be proved, the other too becomes automatically 
unproved ; hence the oneness or manyness of space is in- 
capable of proof. We in this world go by our experience, 
take things as they appear to us. Inthe ultimate analysis, 
even such contraries as difference and non-difference do not 
ud The one without a second is the only truth. Moreover, 
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. 1, antahkaranadharmo v ü bahir evam prakiéate 
asyüm tv antar bahir bhavah prakriyayam nu v idyate || III. 6. 23. 


2. dyauh ksama vayur adityah sagarah Sarito disah | 


aniahkaranatattvasya bhagü bahir avasthitah, III. 7. 41. 
3. ckatvaih asam saktinam nanatvam. cati 'ka]pane | 
avastupatite jiatva satyato na ‘piranirsct |] j -: III 6.94 
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space has been defined here as a Power, which is the con- 
dition of other things. And a power cannot besaid to be one 
or many. Manyness is doubtless predicable of things 
possessed of power; but a power cannot be differentiated, 
dependent as it is on a substratum, even when they, the sub- 
strata, are many. Nor the oneness such as experienced in a 


jar is part of the nature of a power? ` | 


And there is further reason why oneness or manyness_ 


"girespect of a power like space is unprovable. - The concept 
-of oneness must necessarily involve the concept of its 
opposite, viz. manyness. It cannot stand alone. It isunthink- 
‘able without its counterpart. Similarly manyness, dependent 
upon its opposite oneness, is unthinkable, independently of 
‘the latter. Hence neither oneness nor manyness can be 
exclusively predicated of space. It is therefore neither o , 


nor many. 
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1. naikatvam asti nanàtvam vinaikaivena DEMO TTI. 6. 26. 


paramirthe tayor esa bhedo' tyantam m n | 
9. na faktinàm tatha bhedo yatha Saktimatàm sthitih | ae 
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CONCEPTION OF DAIVA AND PURUSAKARA IN ` 
THE VALMIKI AND THE VASISTHA RAMAYANAS 


VALMIKI RAMAYANA 


Fate and Destiny—these are the two terms that are 
so often heard in everyday life. Though mysterious them- 
selves they help to clear up many a mystery of the human 
life. Reason and fate do not go together. When reason 
fails, fate steps in. 

But what is this fate after all ? This question has rocked 
people’s minds since ages. Fate is a power the existence 
of which is inferred from the chance-occurrences which are 
not infrequent in life. When something unaccountable 
happens it is attributed to fate. What fate actually is nobody 
knows, for nobody has seenit. Yet it is believed to exist 
for it cannot be imagined that a particular incident or event 
happens all by itself. There must be supposed to be an in- 
visible hand that creates a particular set of circumstances 
which by no stretch of imagination can be foreseen. The 
events and occurrences that cannot be explained away are 
supposed to be due to some unseen power which always has 
something up its sleeves and which brings it out only occa- 
sionally and spasmodically. This is what is popularly known 
as chance. This chance element plays an important part in 
human life. It is only this chance which is given the exalted 
name of fate. 

But this form of arbitrary fate has not appealed much 
to the Indian mind. It has accepted the krtanta form of it. 
All along the Indian tradition fate has been believed to be 
the accumulated effect of the actions done in previous births. 
Thus it would seem that fate is intimately connected with 
the theory of karma. When anything unaccountable takes 
place in a man’s life he feels agitated about it. Why should 
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this happen like that ? But the next 
disappears and in a mood of resi 
ordained it so. Fate is the cause 
he has seen. After all, cause mus 
itis not always necessary that the cause may be visible. 
Fate or the effect of the actionsin the previous births is 
such an invisible cause. When a man is born blind or loses 
his eyesight afterwards, or when a child loses his parents 
after two years of its birth and suffers all sorts of privations 
and miseries, it is explained away as due to the working of 
fate which actually means that the unfortunate things are 
due to some bad actions performed by a man in his previous 
births. | 

For as long back as one can see the human mind has un- 
grudgingly accepted an independent entity called fate to 
which all the chance-events and chance-occurrences have 
been attributed. But as and as man has advanced in know- 
ledge the field for fate's playful activity has £one on shrink- 
ing. Man has now learnt to establish the relationship of 
cause aud effect with regard to things which were once . 
supposed to be due to daiva or fate. There was a time when 
drought or flood or storms were also supposed to be due 
to the working of fate. But as and as man has advanced 
towards knowledge, these have got out of the purview of 
fate. To-day science explains many things which were 
hithertofore considered mysterious. With the advancement 
of scientific knowledge, therefore, fate has lost much of its 
importance. But be that as it may, the basic concept of fate 
or chance clings to man all the world over. Where science 
fails to establish a definite cause and effect relationship, 
adrsta or fate is thought to be in operation. As in the 
primitive races so in the most civilized societies of the 
present day the basic concept of fate still persists. This is 
interesting inasmuch as it explains the working of the human 
mind. It ishuman psychology to find in the mysterious things 
the working of some unseen power, adrsta, over which one 
has no coritxol. 


217 


moment the agitation 
Snation he says, ‘fate had 
he has found of the effect 
t precede an effect. And 
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There are broadly two categories into which fatalists 
are divided. The first are those who are primarily influen- 
ced by the chance-element inlife. They think everything 
to be preordained. They resign themselves to their fate 
and as such have no interest left in the events and happen- 
ings of their lives. They prefer to accept life asit is. 
There are others whose concept of fate is more influenced 
by the theory of karma. Whatever good or evil they get 
in this world is, according to them, the result of the good or 
bad actions performed by them in their previous births. 
The good things of life do not overenthuse them nor do 
the bad dishearten them. Believing as they do in the theory 
of karma they prefer to devote themselves to performing 
good actions in their present birth in the hope of getting 
good things in their next birth. They do not resign them- 
selves to their fate, for they think it within their power to 
change it or shape it by their actions. They have intense 
faith in purusabara. 

Since ages the Indian mind has sought to decide the 
superiority of adrsta and purusakara over each other. There 
are numerous instances where the oneis spoken of as superior 
to the other. Yet this problem has never been solved. Daiva 
and purusakara have gone on side by side according to the 
individual training and make-up. A lesser man would give 

way. when faced with unforeseen calamities. But a higher 
" man would rise to the occasion. He would not throw up 
his hands in despair and sit idle. When things take place 
beyond his control or when events occur beyond his calcu- 
lations what shoulda mando? Must he act as the mighty 
power of fate makes him act ? Is he just a plaything in the 
hands of the invisible power? A higher man would never 
think of doing so.. He will measure up with the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations of life and would emerge cheer- 
fully out of them. He would redouble his efforts to perform 
good deeds. He is the maker of his own destiny. - 

Both these viewpoints are to be met with in the Rama- 
yana. Valmiki has used six words to denote ` fate. They 
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are : vidhi, kala, niyati, bhavitavyata, daiva and brtanta. 

| The word vidhi has been explained by Valmiki himself 
Vidhi, according tohim, is that power which makes a man m 
in consonance with the predetermined order! In fact, the 
irresistibility of a power beyond making a man actis con- 
tained in a greater or smaller degree in all the words that 


.are used to denote fate in Sanskrit. | 


As for the exact denotation of the word kala in the 
Ramayana nothing detinite can be said. In ordinary language 
it means either time or death. It seems in the Ramayana it is 
used as a synonym of daiva and is said to bethe most power- 
ful of all the forcesoperating in the universe. The inexorable 
nature of it is emphasised in a passage where Rama, 'the son 
of a king, is described as having slept on the bare earth? 

The words niyati and bhavitavyata® which etymologi- 
cally mean the ‘definiteness’ and *wouldbeness' (nit-/ yam d 
ti andy bha+tavya+ta) point to the inexorableness of fate. 
Events in life must take place according to their predetermi- 
ned order. | 

Next we come to the word daiva which has been used 
most frequently in the Ramayana to denote fate and destiny. 
It means the power of adrsía or the desire of the unseen power. 
Everything in this world moves and acts as it is made to do 
by the mighty hand of the invisible power. That is the con- 
trolling authority. Man is but a plaything in its hands. . 

Finally we come to the word kytanta which approaches 
nearest to the Indian concept of fate. It means the fruit of 
the actions done in previous births. This word, therefore, 
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1, vidhih kila naram loke vidhanenanuvartate | IV. 56. 4. 
9. na Sunkm daivatam kiiicit kalena balavattaram l ae 
- yatra dasarathi Ramo bhiimay cvam asta sah || . 68. 11. 

9. niyatih karanam loke niyatih karmasadhans™ l ais 
niyatih sarvabhütanüm niyoge3v iha karananm || | Ne 
bhavitavyatayă nünam idam và vyasanam mahat v E 
kulasyasya vinasaya praptam suta rim N . 09. 

4. sumahanty api phitani devas ca purusargabha i Leod 


na daivasya pramuncanti sarvabhutani dehinah ||. : 
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eloquently explains the close connection between the theory 
of karma and daiva. Itis very important inasmuch as it 
points to the time when daiva was no longer considered a 
force which operates arbitrarily. There is a definite relation- 
ship, according to this view, between the chance-occurrences 
and the actions in the previous births to which they can be 


traced. The combination of the theory of karma with daiva 


takes away the edge from the many unhappy events and 
occurrences in life. Next to daiva Valmiki uses the word 
krtanta most frequently in his Ramayana.’ 

One thing that must strike a student of the Ramayana is 
that almost all the Raksasa characters are silent with regard 
to fate. It seems they did not believe in it. And this is 
very naturaltoo. In a culture where the self stands above 
everything else there is no place for fate which actually 
means the superiority of an unseen power over everything 
else in this world. However, there is no total absence of 
reference to daiva in the passages dealing with the Raksasas. 
After the battle in Lanka is over some women characters 
blame daiva for all the killing and destruction 

'The concept of fate or destiny seems to be very popular 
among the Aryans and the non-Aryans who had come under 
the influence of the Aryans in the time of the Ramayana. 
Although theoretically the happy moments and the pleasant 
events also come under fate it is remembered only at places 
where something wrong happens. This is not peculiar to the 
Ramayana only. In the Ramayana it is seen in everyday-life 
too.  Triéanku, Sumantra, Da$aratha, Kausalya, Bharata, 
Laksmana, Sita, Sampati, Tara and Valin—all unhappy 
characters are firm believers in fate. Above all, the heto of 
the epic, Rama, has intense faith in the power of fate. Though 
Maryada-purusottama he, strangely enough, gives himself 





od 


T. aisvaryo va suvistirne vyasane và sudarune | 
rajjveva purusam baddhva krtantah parikarsati || V. 91-3. 
9. na kamakarah kamam va tava raksasapungava | 
' — daivam eestayate sarvam hatam daivona hanyate || VI. 110. 23. 
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over to the power of adrsta. This may be due to his having 
been called upon to bear the greatest hardships in life which 
all but overwhelmed him. These seem to have made him a 
fatalist through and through. His faith in niyati borders on 
tragic fatalism. That is why he is so indifferent to life. 
That inspite of all this indifference he went on doing his duty 
sincerely and devotedly speaks volumes for his strength of 
character. It is this which has made him the idol of millions 
of people of India. 

In all the Aryan characters of the Ramayana the idea 
of fate and destiny is deeply rooted. They seem to be in no, 
doubt about the existence of a power called fate. There is 
however only one character Laksmana whose views on fate 
undergo many changes as events and occurrences unfold them- 
selves. In the beginning when Rama decidesto go to the 
forest at the bidding of his father, who is bound by a promise 
to Kaikeyi, Laksmana has no faith in fate. He feels hurt and 
in anger readily blurts out— - 

yatha hy evam asaundiram Saundirah Bharatarsabhah | 

kim nama krpanam daivam asaktam abhisamsasi ll! : 
But he has no objection to accepting the power of fate in 
consoling Rama at the time of Sità's abduction— | 

aévasihi narasrestha praninah kasya napadah ll 

sumahanty api bhutani devas ca purugargabha l : 

na daivasya pramuiicanti sarvabhutani dehinah ll 

Laksmana's faith in fate is further strengthened when he 
has to leave Sita in the forest at the bidding of Rama. Here 
he seems to have resigned himself to the all-powerful fate. 
He feels that it is inexorable— Ss 

ERR daivad aham manye Raghavasy? EC 
Vaidehya sarathe nityam daivam hi duratikra | 
Ayodhya after leaving 

Neze a ee ee he grief of Rama 

pregnant Sita in the forest. He notices the § | 
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1. IL 98. 7. 
9. IIT. 66. 6 & 11. 
3. vir. 50. 4. 
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and utters these words of consolation— 
| sarve ksayanta nicayah patanantah samucchrayah | 
samyoga viprayoganta maranantam ca jivitam lI 
And finally when he has to go at the call of death he 
consoles his brother in these words : 
na snatapam mahabaho madartliam kartum arhasi ! 
purvanirmaánabaddha: hi kalasya  gatir idrsiir 
Here the climax is reached. Laksmana who hada 
robust faith in purusakara lies prostrate at the feet of the 
cruel fate. Throughout the many unhappy events of his 
life he has learnt to believe in the all-embracing power of 
fate. This, though inevitable, is unfortunate in the extreme. 
Thus it would seem that Valmiki had an intense faith 
in fate. However, it was only the more hopeful aspect of it 
which was acceptable to him. Although at times he had to 
say paurusam tu nirarthabam (man's own effort is of no use) 
he has not attached, as it would appear from the study of the 
Ramayana, an undue importanceto this view. The behaviour 
of his characters has throughout been based on that concept 
of fate according to which fate or destiny is nothing but the 
effect of the actions done in previous births. On that 
account alone they could endure many difficulties and hard- 
ships with a cheer that is remarkable. Statements like pauru- 
sam tu nirarthakam have a different meaning. The inner 
“sense of these seems to be that man. when faced with diffi- 
| culties and hardships should not run about and feel over- 
whelmed. Paurusa is this running about; going . from 
place to place in a franticsearch for anything to hold 
. on. Such a man is advised by Valmiki not to lose his mental 
| balance and do allsorts of useless things when he is over- 
- powered by difficulties: Nor should he-make a fuss of them: 
He should endure them calmly and quietly and go om doing 
his duty undisturbed by many unhappy events and occur- 
rences In his life. 
1. VII. 59. 11. 
2. VII. 106. 2. 
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VASISTHA RAMAYANA 
There are frequent references to daiva and purusa- 
kara in the Vasistha Ramayana. In the very beginning of 
the work from canto V to canto X of the Mumuksupraka- 
rana there is a fervent praise of purusakara or human efforts. 
The idea of fate is presented there froma different angle. 


‘Daivais paurusa itself, paurusa of earlier births. In the 
present life, therefore, a constant struggle is going on between 


the paurusa of the earlier births and the paurusa of this 
birth. The author of the Vasistha Ramayana compares the 
struggle between the two paurtisas to a close neck-to-neck 
fight between rams. Says he: | 

. dvau hudav iva yudhyete purusarthau samasamau |* 

- He repeats the ram-simile at least thrice in these six 
cantos. The author is definitely of the opinion that there 


‘is no fate. If there exists anything itis paurusa only. Just 


as‘any wrong done the other day can be rectified the follow- 
ing day similarly the effect of the deeds done in previous 


births can be offset by the good deeds done in the present 


birth. Out of the two paurusas, the earlier and the present, 
the present paurusa is more powerful and can easily oat 
quer the earlier justas a young man can overpower a child. 
The author is very forthright when he says. Fie upon 
those fools who believe in destiny, although it is a EE T 
their experience that it is their own efforts that cm is 
things for them”. We see virtues are acquired by us E 
put in efforts to read the scriptures and keep e T 
the good. It is pointed out further that un E p n 
paurusa is a matter of our direct experience. i T um 
fate is merely a figment, 2 product of the Es SE 
unwise. There is no such thing as fate. i. Et. 
one desires a thing and puts in adequate e E S t 
realization he does obtain it, provided he cen = 
way because of exhaustion.” The Vasistha 
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1. IL 5. ; 1.6 0. 


hranto nivartate | 
9. so, vasyam tad avapnoli na cec cc ranto nivar | 
. 9 6 94 E . : d 
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lucidly puts forth its view about daiva and purusakara. It com- 
pares daiva with the sky, which is nothing, a mere void, but 
still is given the name abasa. Daiva is merely a name given 
to a phenomenon which really does not exist. The author of 
the Vasistha Ramayana does not mince matters when he 
declares unequivocally that fate is something substantial and 
active only to the unenlightened and that to the enlightened 
it verily does not exist.” Itis a fact or facts, a thought, a 
resolution about doing an act or an act itself done in a 
previous birth which offers the much-needed explanation as 
to why an act accomplished in this life yields good or bad 
results. Or fate is nothing but a word of consolation said 
when one is faced with the good or bad results of a present- 
day act and is told that they are all due to the influence of 
some act done in a previous birth? In these definitions and 
the other pronouncements of the Vasistha Ramayana there 
appears an apparent contradiction. Daiva or fate isthe good 
or the bad effect of the earlier actions. If it be so, how can 
fate be said to be nothing or non-existing. The Vasistha 
Ramayana itself notices this contradiction and tries to 
resolve it. Daiva, according to it, is merely a synonym of 
the action done in previous births with intense resolve." 
Behind each activity there lies the vasana, the impressions of 
the earlier births. Vasana is nothing but the mind and the 
mind is nothing but person. So when it is said that daiva is 
action, it actually means the mind. Now the mind is 
non-distinct from the person. Hence the conclusion 
that daiva does not: exist. The person in the form of the 
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71, daivam akasarüpum hi......... II. 9. T. 
+, 2. nanu Raghava lokasya kasyacit kincid ova hi | 
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"9. purusürthasya siddhasya Subhüsubhaphalodayo | 
idam ittham sthitam iti yoktis tad daivam ucyate ll 
istanistaphalapraptay idam ityasya vacakam | 


aüsvasanamatravaco daivam ity eva kathyate |j II. 9. 8 & 10. 
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tad eva daivasabdena paryayencha kathyate ll rr. 9. 16. 
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mind tries for this or that thing an 
account of his own efforts which are said to be daiva. And 
so it is the definite mental resolve of a person which is at 
the back of all activity. The advice of the Vüsistha Rama- 
yana, therefore, is that one should engage oneself in good 
activities, for that will surely off-set the evil effect of bad 
deeds done in previous births. But here it. must be remem- 
bered that the individual effort in the present must be 
powerful enough to contend adequately with the effort put 
forth in earlier births. Otherwise it is possible that the 
present effort may be thwarted and may just remain devoid 
of any fruit. Just as food is crushed by the teeth when it 
is put under them, similarly if one of the two, the daiva and 
the purusakara is more powerful than the other, it can 
destroy the other. Daiva or destiny is nothing else than 
one’s own actionsin previous births, the view enunciated 
by the Vasistha Ramayana in a number of places. The 
Vasistha Ramayana clearly propounds the principle that of 
the two purusdarthas, the one of this birth and the other of 
previous births, whichever is more powerful wins and over- 
powers the other : jayaty atibalas tayoh ? The Vasistha 
Ramayana further advises that if, one's efforts directed to 
the achievement ofa desired object come to naught, one: 
should console oneself by this feeling alone that the efforts 
were too feeble to lead to the desired results. It may also 
be possible that occasionally proper efforts too may not 
yield proper results. But that should not dissuade a person 
from putting in more and more strenuous efforts. In any 
case whether one's efforts succeed or not one should not feel 
aggrieved. All the objects of the world thrive on such 
factors as time, space, action and substances. If in one ice 
of circumstances one’s efforts do not succeed, it is just possible 


that in another, they may. Under these conditions m o 
orry for one’s wasted efforts. Wha 
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join the company of the good, read the Sastras and cross the 


ocean of this samsara by purging one's mind of all impuri- 
ties by conscious and sustained efforts. As and as one’s 
efforts would go on multiplying the results would begin to 
appear quicker and quicker. In the ultimate analysis 1t is an 
individual effort alone that is real. It is that alone which is 
termed fate. Just asa person stricken with sorrow cries 
out ha kastam, how sad, similarly does he exclaim, ha 
daivam, oh fate" The expression hà kastam, and hà daivam 
are synonyms. By ha hastam, one means the painful results 
of one’s actions. This is precisely the meaning of hà daivam, 
too, From this it will be clear, as has been remarked earlier, 
that fate or daiva is nothing else than one's own previous 
actions. Itis nothing different from them. It has no inde- 
pendent existence, no separate entity which the ignorant 
alone assume fot it. If one's efforts go waste, it may be due 
to the comparatively increased forcefulness or effectiveness 
ofdaiva, viz. one's own actions performed earlier. But 
then there is all the more reason that the present effort 
should be intensified so as to become more forceful than 
the actions performed earlier. Those who assume fate or 
destiny as an independent force at work to frustrate one's 
present efforts do not grasp its reality and consequently do 
not put forth effort to conquer it. They must be pronounced 
as wretched fools deserving of pity. They think that what- 
ever is seen by them, heard by them, experienced by them 
or done by them, is all due to fate. They are really perver- 
ted minds. By ascribing things directly seen or experi- 
enced by them to an outside agency called destiny. they 
land themselves nowhere. What is required is that one 
may give oneself over to efforts with a singleness of purpose. 
Such efforts alone, when regulated by $astraic injunctions, can 
deliver the goods, The Vasistha Ramayana clearly declares : 
arthaprapakakaryaikaprayatnaparata budhaih | 
prokta paurusa$abdena.........ll" ie 
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What is paurusa according to the Vasistha Ramayana ? 
The definition nas given above is arthaprapakakaryaika- 
prayatnaparata. But the efforts should not be absolute. 
but should be put forward, the Vasistha Ramayana clearly 
points out, within the framework of the sastraic injunctions, 
the checks and balances put down by the $astras (Sastra- 
yantrita), lest the consequences be disastrous. It is neces- 
sary that efforts made are noble, are for good and not for 
evil. That isthe refrain in the Vasistha Ramayana. Its 
author is never tired of enjoining proper efforts which 
should yield good results. His entire approach is charac- 
terized by the ideal of Dharma. The good efforts would yield 
good results which would banish sorrow and suffering which 
are necessarily the result of misdeeds done previously, and 
that is precisely the aim which the author has in view. 

Not only is it in the beginning of the work, but else- 
where also that we find that the individual effort is extolled 
while what goes by the name of fate or destiny is denounced 
to the point of its being called non-existent and its equation 
with paurusa itself. So in the balance what remains is 
paurusa only. Elsewhere, too,in the Vasistha Ramayana 
we meet with many passages which echo the same idea. 
Thus in IV. 32 we come across the verse : 

paramam paurusam yatnam asthayadaya sudyamam | 
yathagastram anudvegam dcaran ko na siddhibhak © 


which clearly says “who is there who cannot achieve his 


ultimate goal by putting in supreme efforts according to the 


ffear’? Further in IV. 62 the 
cefully in support of paurusa. 


Among the many verses found there one deserves quotation 
belief which in all proba- 


here for it spells out the author's 5 po 
bilityis born of inner conviction. The versein question rea S: 
na tad asti prthivyüm và divi devesu va kvacit y x 
paurusena prayatnena yan nápnoti gupanvitah | 
guo tort ae 
fa 1. II. 7. 24; II. 6, 82. 
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“There isno such thing on the earth, in the heaven, and 
among the gods and elsewhere which a person endowed with 
qualities cannot attain by individual efforts.” There can be 
no more forthright enunciation of the importance of paurusa 
and ‘its implied superiority over daiva. In V.13. 8. too, the 
fatalists are denounced in no uncertain terms while pur- 
usakara is praised. The verse reads : 

na daivam na ca karmani na dhanani na bandhavah | 

$aranam bhavabhitanim svaprayatnad rte nrnam |! 
“Apart from one’s own efforts nothing can save the people 
who are afraid of this world; not even fate, actions (mere 
physical movements), wealth or relations.” 

In V. 24 too, a lengthy discussion about daiva and pur- 
usakara 1s introduced in the Vasistha Ramayana. There 
too, the superiority of purusakara over daiva is enunciated 
in clearest possible terms. The reason for so much of 
emphasis that the Yogavasistha Ramayana puts on purusakara 
can be traced to its philosophy. The central theme of the 
Vasistha Ramayana philosophy is cittanasa. The entire world, 
according to it, is the sankalpakalana of the citta. The 
moment the citta, is deadened (rendered absolutely inactive) 
by various methods (yubtis) which are detailed in different 
parts of the work and constant practice (abhyasa), the world 
outside ceases to exist. There is no happiness or sorrow 
then. And that is the state of salvation (moksa) which is 
the ultimate goal. The work in V.92 (verses 27—33) des- 
cribes the various stages in the conquest of the citta. First, 
thé stopping of breath ( pranarodhana ) by means of 
pranayama, continued practice (cirabhyasa), the way shown 
by the guru (yuktya ca gurudattaya) and the control exercised 
on sitting. and eating (aSanasanayogena) and then the appea- 
rance of the true knowledge (j?ana) by which one comes to 
know the real form of a thing as it obtained in the beginning 
and as it stood at the end, which results in the disappearance 
of the vasana and ultimately leads to that state when the 
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citta becomes extinct, just as the dust remains still in 


229 


the 


sky when there is no movement in the air. What is actually 
the movement of the breath is the movement of the citta. A 
wise man should try his utmost to achieve a conquest of 
pranaspanda, the movement of the breath, by concentration. 


Or one may directly put the citta under control and 


not 


follow the above-mentioned sequence of various practices. 
It requires constant practice spread over a long period. 
However, whichever way the conquest of the mind is sought 
to be achieved, one thing that can definitely be said about it 
is chat the mind can never be conquered without the proper 


devices (yuktis) and these devices may be listed as: 
adhyatmavidyadhigamah sadhusangama eva ca | 
vüsanüsamparityagah pranaspandanirodhanam li 
etis ta yuktayah pustah santi cittajaye kila | 
yübhis taj jlyate ksipram......! is 

“Attainment of spiritual knowledge, association with 

good people, giving up of the vasana, the stopping of 


the 
the 


movement of breath—these are said to be the devices 
effective for the conquest of the citta. The disappearance of 
the vasana (vasanaksaya) leads to the extinction of the citta 


(cittanaga) and vice versa. These two again lead to tat 


tva- 


iana which may again be said to be the cause of these two. 


These three, the tativajnana, the attainment of true know- 


ledge, the manonasa, the extinction of the mind and 
vasanaksaya, the disappearance of the vasand are, 
each the cause and the effect of the othe 
of accomplishment as the Vasistha Ramayana says : 
tattvajiianam manonaso vasanaksaya eva ca | 
mithah karanatam gatva duhsadhyani sthitany atah 
What is required therefore is conscious e : 
hava yatnena paurusena vivekina...trayam etat samasray 


Asa matter of fact, the achievement 0 


———— 





". 1. V. 92. 85-87. 
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the giving up of the vāsanā, which is at once the cause and 
the effect of the manonaSa, the extinction of the mind, is 
very difficult, more difficult perhaps than even the uprooting 
of the Mount Meru (duhsadhyo vasanatyagah sumerunmal- 
anad api)! but there is no reason why it should not be attemp- 
‘ted. By constant abhyasa, practice, andthe various devices 
detailed above, conscious efforts are to be put forth to 
achieve the disappearance of the vàsana (vasandksaya), the 
extinction of the mind (manonasa) and the ultimate know- 
ledge (tattvajàna). Here then comes the need for purusa- 
kara, the conscious effort. Hence there is so much of 
emphasison itin the Vasistha Ramayana whose author is never 
tired of repeating the value of purusakara and bringing out 
its importance even at the risk of being repetitive. For his 
pet theory is ‘just as you think and do so will it take shape.’ 
So in the ultimate analysis what remains of this world is 
one's own sankalpa, one's own purusartha— 
purusarthad rte putra na kiücid iha vidyate |° '? 

If that purusartha is directed properly and with discri- 
mination, it may well lead to the disappearance of the vasana 
(vasanaksaya), the extinction of the mind (manona@sa) and 
the dawn of the true knowledge (tattvajfiana). Now, if one 
more entity, the daiva is postulated here it will directly 
come in the way of the purusakara and will then be a clear 
reversal of the philosophy preached by the Vasistha Rama- 
yana. For the author of the Vasistha Ramayana there is no 
daiva. In one of his many forthright utterances he says that 
one should put in one’s efforts and leave the fate far behind: 

paurusam yatnam āśritya daivam krtva sudtratah | 

bhogan vigarhayet prajiah......2 '^ 

There is talk of daiva (fate) among the ordinary folk 
but it (fate) is nothing concrete, nothing corporeal. 

daivam ity ucyate loke na daivam dehavat kvacit I* ^? 
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In V. 24. the Vasistha Ramayana mentions a number of 
words for fate like daiva, bhavitavyata (avasyambhavitavya) 
and niyati and attempts an interesting interpretation of them 


to fit in well with its philosophy. The Vasistha Ramayana’s 


interpretation of niyati, for example, is : 
kartā no mana éveha yet kalpayati tat tatha ll 
niyatim yüdr$im etat sankalpayti tat tathal 
niyataniyatan kanscid arthan aniyatan api!l 
karoti cittam tenaitac cittam niyatiyojakam | 
niyatyam niyatim kurvan kadacit svarthanamikam |I 
sphuraty asmin jagatko$e jivo vyomniva marutah | 
niyatya vihitam kurvan kadacin niyatimcarah Il 
samjhartham rudhaniyati$abdah sphurati sanuvat | 
tasmad yavan manas tavan na daivam niyatir na ca Il! ^' 
“For us it is here the mind which is an agent. Just as 
it conceives things, so do they take shape. The way it thinks 
of the niyati so does it become. It is the mind which creates 
things of our experience (the empirical world) which ordina- 
rily yield fruit but in exceptional circumstances may not, 
and things which are illusory only and have no invariability 
of effects. Hence it isthe mind that is responsible for the 
niyati. In this way when an object is real it must have 
fruit invariably and hence no variability of fruit which we 
have inthe case of daiva or karma. Sometimes the individual 
soul (jiva) called the citta (mind) in a birth fit for eman- 
cipation has its niyati, the nirvikalpasamadhi,” or niyati, the 
supreme self which is ever immutable. In that state like 
the air in the sky it continues to exist in its real state free 
from allassociation and attachment. But when on leaving 


samadhi it becomes active, then, according to niyati, the 
it occupies itself with activities suitable 


for various stages of life for the purpose of instructing the 
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ignorant. Then the word niyati comes to be popularly used 
for it. It begins to behave like the peak of a mountain which 
appears to be moving when the leaves on the trees growing 
on it are shaken by the wind, and appears still when the 
wind does not blow. Hence the conclusion that so long as 
there is the mind there is no daiva or niyati or fate or des- 
tiny. The reason for this is that it is the individual self 
which assumes the form of a human being and whatever it 
conceives, it becomes. Fate or destiny or daiva or niyati, as 
the two words are understood popularly, simply does not 
exist. From the above dissertation it follows that samkalpa 
being diva’s (or Citta's) own doing independent of outside 
help, one ought to acquire by self-effort such means as 
vairagya to conceive oneness with Brahman and not conceive 
oneself as samsGrin. 

The above discussion helps us grasp properly the 
various senses in which the word niyati has been used in the 
Vasistha Ramayana. In the text quoted above at one place 
it means the supreme self (paramatman), at another it means 
the nirvikalpasamadhi (the exclusive concentration) where 
all forms of consciousness of the known etc. disappear, and 
at still another it means the $astraic injunctions. The 
etymology of the word niyati is probably at the back of all 
these different meanings in which it has been used in the 
"text. Ecymologically niyati means control (ni+yam-+ti) or 
the invariableness. — Niyati is called the supreme self be- 
cause it is invariable, it is always found in its one state of 
sameness. Nirvikalpakasamadhi is called niyati, for here too 
there is the sameness, all cognition having vanished. The 
śāstraic injunctions are called niyati for they control (regul- 
ate) the life of an individual. To attempt a connection bet- ` 
ween these seemingly different meanings of the word niyati, 
we may say that it is the citta or the individual self which 
when ina state of nirvikalpakasamādhi, as when it is 
emancipated is identical with, and has its existence in 
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the supreme soul ama 
e e meu c o who is changele 
Gecivities erp EIER us : It engages Itself in different 
T veil 3dstras when it bestirs itself. It 
is the activized state of the mind or the individu | 
which is called niyati popularly. Niyati acne soul only 
A y 18 phala- 
niyati, the regularity about the effect! “'The various 
kalpas DATE the various effects invariably. It is m rai 
ies ees raid yee ee im 
It is the mind which really 
controls the effects of the samkalpas or the niyati or the in- 
variable nature of the effects. When no Sambalpas arise in 
the mind, there is no niyati which is in the form of the direct 
perception of the internalreality (pratyab-paramarthago cara- 
sabsathararupa), the state of equilibrium called the ‘nirvik- 
alpakasamadhi’, but this niyati is different from the ‘phala- 
niyati which has its appearance only when the mind bestirs 
itself (vyutthanakale). When the mind or the citta becomes 
active it begins to weave different patterns and draw diffe- 
rent images. It is these images, good or bad, which yield 
good or bad effects. As these Images are the creations of 
the mind, it is the mind which is real and not these images 
which owe their existence to it (mind), When the mind is ` 
brought under control, the various samkalpas of the mind 
which give rise to ‘phalaniyati’ too are brought under control. 
So it is that the Vasistha Ramayana enjoins supreme efforts 
for the control of the mind or the citta. Hence the value 
of purusabara in its philosophy. 

It is perfectly in accord with this philosophy of purusa- 
kara that at another place, too, the Vasistha Ramayana points 
out that all aims and objects which ordinarily appear impos- 
sible of attainment are obtained by means of adhyavasaya, 
conscious effort: ‘sarvam adhyavasayena dusprapam api 
labhyate.”* ^^In V. 57 the verses 37-38 extol purusakara and 
present it as essential for the achievement of even the most 


SS Or niyati 





zt, l. since a given cause must produce an effect. 
> N 9. V. 47. 38. 
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difficult things. 

In V. 61, however, the word niyati is used in an alto- 
gether different sense, viz., the desire of the Supreme Lord. 
We have the verse there : 

tathaitasv atidirghasu da$asv anyatvam agatah! — 

bhuyo vayam api śliştāś citro hi niyater vidhih i 
“So having separated from each other for all these long 
periods we have come together. The way of niyati svar- 
echia)is strange indeed". That the use of niyati is here in 
the sense of ifrareccha, the desire of J$vara, may be seen 
from another verse occurring in that very canto wherein 
niyati is qualified by the word daiviki thereby meaning the 
daiviki niyati or the desire of the deva or is$vara. The verse 
in question reads : 

bhagavan niyater asyah gatim sarpagater iva | 

daivikyah ko hi janati sambhiram vismayapradam I!l? ~ 


“My Lord who knows the way of niyati, the playful desire of 
the Supreme Being (deva) which is mysterious as the move- 
ment of a serpent and which is wonderful.’ It is the isvar- 
ccharaupavidhi or niyati which is of course conditioned by 
one’s actions, good or bad, which is spoken of here as well as 
elsewhere in the Vasistha Ramayana as very powerful, as 
for example, in ‘kim asadhyam aho vidheh.’ Now, it may be 
observed that here isvara does not signify God as we use the 
word in ordinary parlance. The word means the internal 
self (pratyabcctana átman). The words vidhi, daiva and niyati 
too which ordinarily mean destiny or fate mean here the 
internal self only. In support of it, we may quote the follow- 
ing verse from the Vasistha Ramayana: 


vidhir daivam vidhir dhata sarvesah Siva igvarah | 
iti namabhir atma nah pratyakcetana ucyate ll? ^. ? 


"Our internal self is called by various names like vidhi, 
2.61. V. 61. 49, 
p 2. V. 01. 48. 
2 $9. Ve 75. 85. 
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daiva, dhatr, sarve$a, Siva and igvara.” Vidhi or niyati in 
other words, therefore, would mean the internal self or the 
jivatman, not in its absolute state but in its state of activity 
(vyutthana) when it performs good or bad actions and can 
have any samkalpa and in this way is capable of achieving 
the most impossible things. Itis for this vidhi ot niyati in 
its state of vyutthana that it is said in the Vasistha Rama- 
yana that it is such a thing for which there is nothing difficult 
of achievement. That is why the niyati, the set course, 
(here the word niyati has been used not in the sense noted 
above, viz., pratyakcetana atman, the internal self, hut in a 
different sense of fixed, set) of vidhi, the internal self is said 


to be strange and is said to be slow-moving on account of 
its endless exertions. 


As this pratyakcetana atman, or the internal self is 
capable of endless samkalpass (anantarambha) so it is that 
conscious-efforts are enjoined in the Vasistha Ramayana to 
keep it under control. These efforts are the paurusa, which 
is very much essential for achieving any thing. Without it 
nothing can be achieved or as the Vasistha Ramayana says : 

paurusena na yat praptam na tat kvacana labhyate |' ^? 
Under the circumstances, the advice of the Vasistha Rama- 
yana is: l 

daivaikaparatam tyaktva balabodhopakalpitam Il í 

nijam prayatnam a$ritya cittam ādau nirodhayet ps 
“One should give up one’s sole dependence on fate which is 
an entity assumed for the purpose of instructing the ignorant. 
One should have recourse to one’s own efforts and first con- 
trol the mind.” More explicit is the following statement : 

praktani  vasanadyapl paurusenavajiyate | ie 

hyah kukarmadya yatnena prayati hi sukarmatam Il ot 
"Even to-day the earlier vasands, the impressions left on the 
mind by earlier actions, good or bad, which are responsible 


o 
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for all feelings of pleasure or pain can be conquered by pre- 
sent efforts. A bad deed done yesterday can be converted 
into a good one by paurusa or yatna, the present effort. 

Further in VI(i). 104 it is said that this is the decision 
of niyati : niyater esa nifcayah and further, durlanghya 
esa niyato niyater vilasah, "that the way of niyati is pre- 
determined and cannot be transgressed.” Niyati here is the 
pre-determined course of events conditioned by good or bad 
actions performed by an individual in earlier births. 
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